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PAUL DESCHANEL, WHO SUCCEEDS M. POINCARE AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC 


The new President of France was elected on Saturday, January 17. The office is 
one of dignity and influence, but of almost as little power as that of the vice-presidency 
in America. There were no candidates until the last moment. Clemenceau reluctantly 
consented to be voted for, if this should appear the general wish. Clemenceau’s sur- 
passing strength, however, was against him. Large groups in the legislative bodies 
favored a more ornamental and less masterful man for the presidency, Clemenceau is 
nearly eighty, while Paul Deschanel, the new President, is sixty-four. Deschanel has 
been in public life for more than forty years and has had long service as the presiding 
officer of the Chamber of Deputies. He is author of many books, a member of the French 
Academy, and a most brilliant and attractive personage, representing what is best in 
French culture and Statesmanship. The retiring President, Poincaré, is delighted to 
resume his place in the Senate, to which he was chosen last month. Clemenceau will 
remain for the ptesent at least the most influential French statesman, and the strongest 
individual influence in the European situation. He succeeded in the recent elections in 
securing a new Chamber of Deputies that was strongly favorable to his policies, and 
the position of Prime Minister was evidently his to retain indefinitely if he had chosen 
to continue in official life. 
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ities the Many incidents of the present 
Treaty winter have shown us that the 
‘ssu@ political and economic problems 
of 1920 must claim the country’s best 
thought and attention throughout the year. 
It was encouraging to know that the peace 
treaty was likely to be ratified by the Senate 
within a few days after the exchange of 
ratifications in Europe and the final an- 
nouncement of peace. This great event in 
Europe renders memorable the date of Jan- 
uary 10, 1920. ‘The opinions expressed in 
this REviEw two months ago, regarding the 
treaty and the reservations, have met with 
wide acceptance. The course of events has 
favored the elimination of party politics and 
the adoption of the treaty with reservations. 
The deadlock was melted away by the 
process of securing in the Senate the same 
accord of opinion that exists outside of the 
Senate from one ocean to the other. 


It has been customary to assert 
that more than half a year’s de- 
lay in ratifying the treaty has 
resulted in immeasurable harm to the peo- 
ples of Europe, and that the American na- 
tion is responsible for widespread disaster 
and sorrow. We should not, however, take 
these reproaches too seriously. As regards 
Europe, we need have no guilty conscience. 
This country has not been playing the game 
of empire, nor that of commercial greed. 
The readjustments following a war period 
of almost five years could not by any possi- 
bility have been brought about in a twelve- 
month. The settling-down process was a 
matter with which more than a thousand 
million individual human beings were con- 
cerned, and more than a million communities 
and neighborhoods. -A_ few individuals 
called Prime Ministers, Foreign Secretaries, 
and the like have been able, through the in- 


American 
Delay Not 
Fatal 


stitution of the press, to spread abroad the 
impression that the world was waiting for 
the United States Senate to deal finally with 
the treaty and the League of Nations. And, 
in a certain sense, this was true. But as his- 
tory is made, and as human society evolves, 
it is not likely that anyone fifty years hence 
will consider that a few weeks, more or less, 
of discussion in the United States Senate has 
vitally altered the trends of world politics, 
or has destroyed the chance of harmonious 
codperation through a’ League of Nations. 


Differences Lhe world has paid a great 
Concern Our- price for its old system of im- 
selves Alone ° oe F ae 

perial militarism, If it has not 

had enough of that system, it must not blame 
President Wilson on the one hand, nor Sen- 
ator Lodge on the other. The differences 
between these gentlemen as respects the ex- 
isting treaty have so little concern for other 
countries that they are not visible to the 
naked eye. Apparently President Wilson 
has preferred that the United States should, 
at the beginning of its participation in the 
work of the League of Nations, be repre- 
sented by the Executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment exclusively. The Senate majority 
has thought it best that Congress should have 
its part in controlling the relations of the 
United States with the associated nations of 
the earth. So far as we can judge, it is the 
overwhelming opinion of the country that 
Congress should continue to be concerned 
with questions of war and peace, and of in- 
ternational relationships. As we endeav- 
ored to explain in our December number, the 
strength of Great Britain and France in the 
peace-making period was due to the fact that 
Parliamentary majorities were constantly 
behind Clemenceau and Lloyd George. The 
weakness of the United States in the: peace- 
making period was due to the detachment of 
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President Wilson from intimate relations 
with Congress and trom the moral support of 
Senators. This is to explain, not to condemn. 


Président .~ Uo. in. Spite of this detachment, 
Wilgon’s Work the Senate should have ratified 
the treaty, even with all of the 

changes comprised in the Lodge resolution, 
President Wilson would have secured the ap- 
proval of everything that is essential in his 
work, ‘There has never been any _substan- 
tial reason for supposing that the: reserva- 


tions, when’ understood, would meet with, 


European dissent. The nation-wide discus- 
sion meanwhile has not been without its ad- 
vantages. The Jackson Day dinner at Wash- 
ington, January 8, served ‘an invaluable pur- 
pose, because it brought about a final clear- 
ing up of the public point of view regarding 
the treaty. The promised expression from 
President Wilson had been awaited for sev- 
eral weeks with much concern, and he chose 
to give this expression the form of a letter to 
the chairman of-the Jackson Day banquet at 
Washington, to be read in lieu of a speech. 
The letter declared that ““The United States 
enjoyed the spiritual leadership of the world 
until the Senate of the United States failed 
to ratify the treaty.” Mr. Wilson proceeded 
to expatiate upon the great harm that must 
follow the failure of the United States to 
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join the other nations in making peace with 
Germany and establishing the League of Na- 
tions. His tone was of inexpressible regret. 


The What _ everyone desired to 
duanen baw know from Mr. Wilson was 
the extent to which he was 

willing to codperate with the Senate in 
having the treaty promptly ratified. 
Upon this point his language was not en- 
couraging. The opinion of the country, 
Republican and Democratic alike, had been 
almost unanimous as to the feasibility of com- 
promising on the reservations and adopting 
the treaty. There was not a word in the 
President’s letter about the Lodge resolu- 
tion, But there was a plain assumption that 
the Senate alone was blocking the treaty 
and that there was a profound issue involved, 
as between Mr. Wilson’s principles regard- 
ing America’s public duties, and the princi- 
ples of almost the entire body of Senators. 
At length Mr. Wilson led up to his one 
practical proposal in the following terms: | 


If there is any doubt as to what the people of 
the country think on this vital matter, the clear 
and single way out is to submit it for determina- 
tion at the next election to the voters of the 
nation, to give the next election the form of a 
great and solemn referendum, a referendum as to 
the part the United States is to play in complet- 
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ing the settlements of the war and in the pre- 
vention in the future of such outrages as Ger- 
many attempted to perpetrate. 


Thus, having devoted most of his letter to 
showing the terrible mischief that was al- 
ready visible because of delays about the 
treaty, Mr. Wilson proposed as his remedy 
the abandonment of all efforts to reach an 
agreement, with a view to making the highly 
legal and technical points raised in the Lodge 
resolution the chief issue in the presidential 
election next November. 


Not only presidential electors, 
but a full House of Representa- 
tives and thirty-two United 
States Senators are to be elected by direct 
vote on that same date. The new President 
will be inaugurated in March, 1921, and, 
unless called in extra session, the new Con- 
gress will not meet until December, 1921, 
almost two years from the date of President 
Wilson’s Jackson Day letter. The Presi- 
dent’s suggestion was exceedingly valuable, 
but not for the reasons set forth by him. Its 
value lay in the help it gave the country to 
find out its own mind. So far as we are 
aware, not a single Democratic paper in the 
United States—much less any important Re- 
publican or independent paper—was in favor 
of making detailed differences about Ameri- 
can participation in the League of Nations 
a matter of referendunx in the presidential 
election. If the President had simply asked 
Republicans and Democrats in the Senate 
to do their best to get together forgetting 
party lines, and had promised to try to be- 
lieve that the Republican majority in the 
Senate was quite as patriotic and quite as 
intelligent as the minority that had been 
supporting the President for reasons of 
party consistency, the treaty could have been 
ratified within forty-eight hours. 


Who Wants a 
Referendum? 


Immense eMator Lodge. promptly ac- 
Preaert iat cepted the President’s challenge 
and declared that he would wel- 

come the reference of treaty issues to the 
voters in the presidential election; but ap- 
parently Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lodge were 
standing alone. Eminent leaders of the 
League to Enforce Peace, like President 
Lowell of Harvard University, came out 
with emphatic dissent from the referendum 
idea, and with expressions of willingness to 
accept the Senate majority’s reservations 
with some compromises that could readily be 
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© Clinedinst, Washington. 


HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
(As he appeared at the Jackson Day celebration in 

Washington last month) 

made by every Republican Senator who was 

not avowedly opposed to the treaty as a 

whole. The President was answered: there 

could remain no “doubt as to what the peo- 
ple think on this vital matter.” 


The Jackson Day banquet was 
the most elaborate and conspicu- 
ous party demonstration that has 
yet been made, or that is likely te be made, 
as preliminary to the presidential contest. 
It brought together the Democratic leaders 
from every State. This gathering of “the 
faithful” at Washington was attended by 
riany incidents that were eagerly noted by 
all men who love the great game of Ameri- 
can politics. The most notable of these’ in- 
cidents was the assumption of a leading place 
and part by William J. Bryan. The former 
leader of the party had so completely disap- 
peared from the horizon of political affairs 
that in the discussion of candidates up to the 
middle of December his name had not been 
included even in extended lists of possibili- 
ties. Yet, in the twinkling of an eve, so to 


Bryan 
Appears 
Again 
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speak, Mr. Bryan had claimed the center of 
the stage; had resumed his old place of party 
mentor; and had paved the way for his in- 
fluential, if not dominating, presence in the 
Democratic convention. Mr. Bryan’s speech 
at the Jackson Day dinner was one of urgent 
advice to the Democratic Senators to arrange 
with the Republican majority to ratify the 
treaty at once. _ Dwelling upon certain 
phrases rather than the general tone of Mr. 
Wilson’s letter, Bryan insisted that his posi- 
tion was in no manner antagonistic to that of 
the President. 


Following Mr. Bryan’s brief 
activities in Washington, the 
Democratic Senators entered into 
earnest conferences with their Republican 
colleagues, and it was at once accepted as 
the common view that the treaty would soon 
be ratified by the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority, and that President Wilson would 
then have to assume the entire responsibility 
for the acceptance or the rejection of the 
great document. The discussion had pro- 
ceeded long enough, and the time had come 
for clearing the air and for final action. 
The value of the Jackson Day dinner, there- 
fore, lay in bringing before the country the 
President’s letter and the Bryan speech, in 
order to secure the reactions of public 
opinion, ‘There could hardly be left the 
smallest doubt as to the results. An over- 
whelming sentiment of the country was in 
favor of immediate compromise, prompt rati- 
fication, and the acceptance by the White 
House of the work of the Senate. It was 
coming to be known to the country, further- 
more, that there was not the slightest 
reason for opposing such a Senate com- 
promise on the ground that this would be 
offensive to our Allies and friends in 
Europe. 


Clearing the 
Senate 
Atmosphere 


witson's Meanwhile, there has been a 
Fundamental great discussion going on in the 
Position Jnited States that is more fun- 
damental than the details involved in the 
treaty reservations. In this discussion, the 
‘point of view represented by President Wil- 
son has held its ground, and has, upon the 
whole, in our opinion, prevailed over the 
opposing view. ‘There were many fine sen- 
tences in Mr. Wilson’s letter, and lest we 
should seem to have been unduly critical of 
his position, we must quote the following 
paragraph as expressive of his large and con- 
sistent aims, which are also, as we believe, 


_Americans. 
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the real aims of the thoughtful leaders e 
opinion in: both great parties: 


None of the objects we professed to be fighting 
for has been secured or can be made certain of 
withoui this nation’s ratification of the treaty and 
its entry into the covenant. This nation entered 
the great war to vindicate its own rights and to 
protect and preserve free government. It went 
into the war to see it through to the end, and 
the end has not yet come. It went into the war 


- to make an end of militarism, to furnish guar- 


anties to weak nations and to make a just and 
lasting peace. 


There was bound to be some reaction after 
the struggles and efforts of the war, in this 
country as well as in others. Relatively to 
the obvious and immediate interests that in- 
volved us, we had made a much larger con- 
tribution to the success of the war than any 
other country. Europe has a habit of think- 
ing of the United States as a prosperous 
region where everybody is in easy circum- 
stances. It is little understood how great 
were the personal sacrifices of millions of 
This country as a whole has 
more enthusiasm for ideals, and a greater 
capacity for self-sacrifice, than exists in. any 
other portion of the world. 


It was not the opinion of Ameri- 
cans in general that the United 
States was in much danger of 
invasion or of overthrow; and it was not 
with the sense that ‘they were defending their 
own firesides that millions of young Ameri- 
cans took up arms. It had merely become 
evident that the world struggle had broken 
all bounds, and that the forces of justice 
and right in the world had to combine in 
order to end a bad situation, which sooner 
or later must have involved us in any case. 
It was not strange that when the war was 
ended a great many Americans felt that 
there was a necessary limit to the extent of 
our future participation in the complicated 
affairs of Europe, Asia and Africa. The 
discussion that has been going on for a year 
has made it clear, first, that we are not ready 
to join in creating a super-state, and that 
we propose to proceed along recognized 
lines. But it has also become clear that 
America must take a strong and influential 
place in maintaining world order, and in 
promoting harmony and good-will. The 
League of Nations may not, at the beginning, 
count for as much as Mr, Wilson and many 
others had expected; but it can accomplish 
much if the United States will but continue 
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to show a small fraction of the energy on 
behalf of right adjustments that has been dis- 
played by Americans in the last three years, 
and at other notable moments in our history. 
The President rightly holds this view. 


The World's Ir. Simonds, in this number of 
the Review, shows in a striking 
way how difficult the economic 
problems of Europe have become under the 
new political dispensation. Raw materials, 
tariffs, interstate railroads,—these considera- 
tions are now so vital that they obscure to 
millions of minds the value of the political 
freedom that particular races and regions 
have gained as a result of the breaking up of 
the four great empires of Russia, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Turkey. The League 
of Nations will undoubtedly become an im- 
portant body, because of the immense impor- 
tance of the problems that it will have to as- 
sist in solving. A little respite after the 
strain of the war was inevitable, but this 
country will not abandon the cause of peace 
and justice in the world after having made 
such sacrifices to end the most colossal of 
wars. We are beginning already to see that 
American prosperity cannot be maintained 
apart from the well-being of the rest of the 
world. From militarism and politics, the 
peoples are of necessity turning to economics. 
The fabric of industry and trade is inter- 
national. Western Europe cannot be com- 
fortable and secure until Central and East- 
ern Europe are stabilized and are once more 
a part of the work-a-day world. We are 
less dependent, but we shall not avoid finan- 
cial crash and industrial collapse if Russia 
continues a boycotted welter of Bolshevism, 
and if Germany and Austria are not allowed 
to have the raw materials of industry. 


Economie 
Disunion 


The appearance of great pros- 
perity in the United States has 
been largely due to the momen- 
tum created by the extension of enormous 
governmental war credits to Europe. These 
credits are virtually exhausted, and the ef- 
fective demand for American exports must 
slacken rapidly unless international remedies 
are applied to the disarranged industry and 
commerce of Europe. The League of Na- 
tions ought to become a highly valuable in- 
fluence in promoting the methods by which 
to avoid an economic paralysis abroad, from 
which we should not be able to protect our- 
selves here in America. Such a period of 
economic collapse would surely minister to 
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America 
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conditions of discontent and misery which, 
more than anything else, fan the flames of 
criminal anarchy. We are under the com- 
pelling need of giving a more careful study 
to these causes of social menace and un- 
rest than ever before. 


Recent events in the United 
States relating to the activities 
of so-called “Reds” are fortu- 
nately of little magnitude when contrasted 
with things that have happened since the 
armistice in Central and Eastern Europe. 
But precise facts and occurrences have 
changed somewhat vague conditions into defi- 
nite issues, and this may be deemed fortu- 
nate. Recent incidents have compelled a 
process of analysis that will help many good 
citizens to find their bearings and to make up 
their minds as to the policies that ought 
to be supported. We are publishing in this 
number two articles which will assist our 
readers in understanding the objects and 
methods of the more conspicuous of the re- 
cent governmental activities against anar- 
chists and revolutionary communists in this 
country. One of these articles deals with 
the work of Attorney-General Palmer and 
the agents under his direction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice throughout the country. 
Mr. Dunn, who writes it, has studied facts 
and interpreted policies from the standpoint 
of the government. ‘The other article, con- 
tributed by Senator Clayton R. Lusk, of 
New York, presents, in what seems to us a 


Concerning 
Reds"’ in 
America 


very useful way, the conclusions about revo- 


lutionary radicals that have been reached as 
a result of the investigations of the New 
York joint legislative committee, of which 
Senator Lusk is Chairman. 


Much of the popular discussion 
of so-called “radicalism” and the 
way to deal with it has been con- 
fusing to ordinary readers of the newspa- 
pers, and to many excellent citizens, partic- 
ularly among our new women voters, because 
there has been a tendency to express strong 
opinions on one side or the other without 
patience in ascertaining facts or in fixing 
terms and designations. The first question, 
then, arising in logical order is one of defini- 
tions; and the second question is one of 
facts. The third question has to do with 
government method and _ public _ policy, 
when definitions have been accepted and 
facts ascertained, First, then, let us take up 
the matter of definitions, ‘The papers are 
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full of talk about “Reds,” “Radicals,” An- 
archists, “I. W. W.s,’’ Communists, Social- 
ists, Bolshevists, and so on, ‘To have intelligent 
opinions, one must know what is meant by 
these. appellations, One must also know, 
when considering government method and 
public policy, under what existing laws the 
officers of justice are proceeding, and what 
courses of action it is wise to pursue in view 
of the laws as they are, or as they ought to 
be. Then come the questions of fact as to 
the nature and extent of the activities of 
these classes of people in the United States, 
and as to the nature of their conspiracies 
for propaganda or for crimes of violence. 


Socia) LHe inquiries involving defini- 
Movements tion are not as easy and simple 
ofaCentury a, might be thought. The 

activities of the social revolutionists of our 
day have, for their background, a very dis- 
tinct series of movements going back to the 
period of the French Revolution. Their 
doctrines rest upon a vast literature that 
only the special students of such subjects can 
hope to know fairly well. For a hundred 
years the social conditions produced by the 
growth of capital, and the wage system in 
modern industry, have been attended by 
movements professedly in the interest of 
manual workers, ‘These projects have pur- 
sued different courses, but have often been 
closely related to one another. The most 
obvious of these is the continuing movement 
that we may call Social Reform, which up- 
holds liberal views as to democracy, stands 
for universal education, and strives for the 
constant leveling up of the status of workers. 
The social reformers have led the way, 
especially in the United States, and have 
been very influential in England and West- 












































BOLSHEVISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


(The American Bolshevists aim at painting the White 
House red) 


From Hvepsen (Christiania, Norway) 
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ern Europe. Social reform is the doctrine 
of progress which thoughtful and humane 
people in both of the great American parties 
hold in common. The Trade Union move- 
ment is a distinct development of this hun- 
dred-year period, having to do with methods 
of action on the part of the workers them- 
selves. It has, in a general way, harmonized 
with the efforts of the leaders of the move- 
ment that we are here calling “social re- 
form.” Communism and Socialism are 
words which have been used variously, but 
they represent doctrines and movements 
which have accompanied the progress of 
modern industry. Communism has consid- 
ered rather the status of individuals in so- 
ciety, while Socialism has dealt rather with 
methods. Many Socialists have been merely 
radical reformers, not revolutionists; and 
most Communists have been mild Utopians. 


Going back to a generation be- 
ginning almost a hundred years 
ago—let us say from 1825 to 
1855—there were millions of Communists 
in Europe, and some hundreds of thousands 
of them in the United States.- After the 
French Revolution of 1830 there was a 
strong party which proposed to turn France 
into a communistic commonwealth. This 
movement proceeded with growing intensity 
for twenty years. Social philosophers, writ- 
ing somewhat after the manner of a more re- 
cent American book, Edward Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward,” had, fifty years earlier 
than Bellamy, converted millions of Euro- 
peans, especially Frenchmen, to the idea that 
private property was a growing evil, and that 
political emancipation ought to be followed 
by release from the wage system and the 
land system which held the great mass in 
bondage. There were different cults of 
Communism and Socialism through the Nine- 
teenth Century, but most of them agreed in 
holding as fundamental the doctrine of Proud- 
hon, that “Property is Robbery.” In every 
episode of political upheaval in Europe there 
was almost sure to be some demonstration 
on the part of the followers of the doc- 
trinaire Communists and Socialists. This 
was true after the French Revolution of 
1848, and again true after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 


Communism 
and 
Socialism 


Karl Marx, and later German 
and French leaders, undertook 
to justify extreme and revolu- 
tionary Socialism on scientific grounds, and 
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to internationalize the movement. It was 
their object to unite the labor union move- 
ments of all countries with the Socialistic 
movement—the object being to abolish wars; 
to overthrow militarism; to nationalize land, 
factories, railroads, and all the main instru- 
ments of production; and to reduce all social 
classes to the status of the workers. In Rus- 
sia there was less opportunity for progress 
under liberal institutions, and therefore the 
extremes of wealth and poverty were asso- 
ciated in the minds of the radical group with 
the political tyranny of the Czardom. Rus- 
sia, as it was said, continued to be “an au- 
tocracy tempered by assassination.” ‘The de- 
nial of justice inevitably brought about po- 
litical conspiracies against the bureaucracy. 
{t was unfortunate for the course of Rus- 
sia’s development that so many of the politi- 
cal reformers became economic extremists. 
The Russian secret societies that were strug- 
gling for political liberty became permeated 
with the philosophy of the German and other 
European Socialists. The large landholders 
and the industrial capitalists of Russia were 
identified, in the minds of the radicals, with 
the corrupt and oppressive bureaucracy of the 
Czar. Thus Russian liberalism took on the 
doctrines of Socialism, and recast these into 
the forms of Nihilism and Anarchy. The Ni- 
hilist was the enemy of all rulers, and the 
Anarchist was the foe of authority in any 
form. In practice, such extremists always 
become intolerant, and, when the occasion 
offers, they substitute their own tyranny for 
that which they have overthrown. 


During the period of the great 
war, it seems to have been a part 
of Germany’s propaganda meth- 
ods to promote dissension and disorder on 
domestic lines in all enemy countries. The 
downfall of the Czardom in Russia was at 
first hailed by America, and to a less extent 
by other countries, as a sound and normal 
step that would bring Russia into line with 
the free countries and make her opposition to 
German autocracy both more effective and 
more logical. Unfortunately, the Allies did 
not properly sustain the Liberals like Prof. 
Miliukoff, and the more moderate and patri- 
otic Socialists like Kerensky. The conse- 
quence was that the revolutionary anar- 
chists, led by Lenine and joined by Trotzky 
and other international adventurers, obtained 
control, with German assistance. The 
“proletariat” autocracy in Russia, under 
these men, could not, of course, have suc- 
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HON. FRANCIS P. GARVAN, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Who has been especially active in weaving the chain 
of evidence, for the Department of Justice, against the 
thousands of alien radicals rounded-up for deportation) 
ceeded so greatly as it has thus far but for 
the abhorrence throughout Russia of the old 
Czardom and the fear of reaction. It is to 
be hoped, and it may be reasonably expected, 
that the Russian people will by degrees trans- 
form this Soviet tyranny until Russia be- 
comes a free. country with democratic insti- 
tutions. With outside pressure removed, 
and with opportunities restored for selling 
Russian wheat, flax, and other products and 
buying manufactured goods, Russia may be- 
come a sane country within a few years; but, 
meanwhile, the Russian doctrines are menac- 
ing to a world that has lost its poise. 


During the war period, in the 
United States, there were vari- 
ous attempts, in the enemy inter- 
est, to blow up munition factories and to do 
like damage in other ways. It is remarkable 
that so little harm of this kind was done, all 
things considered; but our comparative im- 
munity was at the price of constant vigilance. 
The recent activity of anarchists in America 
seems to have borne some relation of con- 
tinuity to the war-time troubles; but these 
later phases have, in the opinion of those who 
have studied them, a more immediate con- 
nection with the tremendous propaganda) ef- 
forts of what is termed “Soviet Russia.” 
Russian Socialists of the dominant type.are 
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known as “Bolshevists.” The Bolshevists 
are extreme in doctrine, and still more ex- 
trenie in method. They hold that the suc- 
cess of their cause justifies any of those ac- 
tions which our penal code defines as crimes. 
They do not believe in the customary insti- 
tutions which are protected by our constitu- 
tions and laws, nor do they believe in our 
system of government. Still further, they 
believe in the overthrow by violence of every- 
thing that we regard as belonging to social 
stability and political order. 


At this point something should 
be said of Socialism as a move- 
ment in the United States. As 
it has existed until recently, it has been 
chiefly a party of protest. Most of ‘its creed, 
as stated in platforms, has dealt with ques- 
tions of social reform rather than with es- 
sential institutions. The Socialist party, 
during the past two or three decades, has 
been well organized, and doubtless a large 
proportion of its members have been law- 
abiding and have thought of the changes to 
which they aspire in terms of peaceful tran- 
sition, and not in terms of revolution and 
violence. But the creed of the socialist is 
so different from the creed of the individual- 
ist that there is likely to be trouble sooner 
or later; and socialists have a dangerous 
tendency everywhere to grow in sympathy 
with violence. This has been shown by 
the career of the I. W. W.’s (Industrial 
Workers of the World), who have had their 
chief strength in the Western part of the 
United States. The I. W. W.’s are ex- 
treme socialists in creed and have shown 
themselves repeatedly to be disposed to vio- 
lence and crime in connection with strikes 
and industrial disputes. Throughout the 
so-called “conservative” trades unions that 
make up the American Federation of Labor, 
there has been an element of socialism that 
has, in some of the trades, at times, assumed 
the reins of control. The doctrines and 
methods of these radicals in the labor unions 
are decidedly dangerous, and it is folly to 
condone them. 


American 
Socialism 


Somewhat recently the Socialist 
party in the United States has 
been split into factions, and the 
extreme groups hold to creeds which, in the 
opinion of government authorities, consti- 
tute these people dangerous conspirators 
against our institutions. Many of the 
American Socialists of the past generation 
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have been sincere reformers, working, as they 
believed, for the best welfare of the op- 
pressed and downtrodden, while asserting 
that our actual government at the hands of 
the old parties was dominated by the money 
power of banks and corporations. In these 
views the Socialists had not differed much 
from the Western Populists of a few years 
ago; and in many ways their attitude had 
been like that of the present Non-Partisan 
League of North Dakota. American citi- 
zens have a right to call themselves So- 
cialists, and to act like any other political 
party in adopting creeds and voting for can- 
didates. But they have no right to convert 
their party into a conspiracy for the sub- 
version of our institutions: It is lawful to 
advocate constitutivmai amendments, because 
the Constitution itself provides for just such 
steps. It is permissible for a Republican or 
Democrat to be opposed to Socialism, but 
the opposition must express itself in lawful 
ways and not in persecution or tyranny. It 
becomes necessary, however, to ascertain 
whether dangerous anarchy is masquerading 
under the once inoffensive name of Socialism. 
Unhappily, there is much reason to fear that 
such tendencies to bad beliefs and worse 
practices have been gaining in control of 
American socialism. 


“peas? Lhe term “Red” has been used 
and for many years,-in a sense which 
‘Radicals’’ + : : 

is now recognized in all author- 
itative dictionaries. For example, the Cen- 
tury Dictionary gives the following as a sec- 
ondary definition of the word “red”: 


Ultra radical; revolutionary; violent; from the 
use of the red flag as a revolutionary emblem. 


The words Radical and Radicalism are 
less definite, and it is perhaps unfortunate 
that these words have been so much ap- 
plied of late to the Reds. The word “radi- 
cal” has been much used in politics for 
several generations; and while it has been 
sometimes a term of reproach, it has often 
been asserted as a term of honon Thus, 
to quote again from the Century Dictionary: 


The political Radicals of a country generally 
constitute the extreme faction or wing of the more 
liberal of the two leading parties, or act as a 
separate party when their numbers are sufficient 
for the exercise of any considerable influence. 
The name Radical is often applied as one of re-: 
proach to the members of a party by their op- 
ponents. In the United States, it has been so 
applied at times to Democrats and to Republicans, 
especially in the South about the period of Re- 
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‘construction, :; The French Radicals are often 
called: the. Extreme Left. The British Radicals 
form an important section of the Liberal Party. 


The radical is a man who does not com- 
promise and believes in going to the very 
root of things. The anti-slavery men were 
radicals in their day, and the prohibitionists 
have been radicals in a later time. The 
woman suffragists in England have been rad- 
icals, and the old American free-traders of 
the uncompromising sort were typical radi- 
cals. This is a word that has had a very 
respectable history in English-speaking coun- 
tries, and it ought not to be applied to for- 
eign anarchists who throw bombs, and who, 
though pretending to be radicals in creed, 
are miserable criminals in practice. 


Who Are Lhe word Socialist has suffered 
ag, The so much damage, and has been 
Socwulists?”’ : “o 

used in so many different ways, 
that it seems to have lost value for scientific 
purposes and still more to have lost useful- 
ness as. the designation of a practical body of 
citizens. In economics, the Socialists are 
opposed in a general way to the private con- 
trol of production and distribution, and are 
in favor of using the State as a codperative 
industrial and social agency. ‘The activities 
of the Department of Justice under Attor- 
ney-General Palmer have not been directed 
against Socialists as such, nor indeed have 
they had much concern with any class of 
American citizens. They have dealt almost 
entirely with foreigners who have made it 
their business here to plot against American 
institutions. In taking this course, the Gov- 
ernment has found certain Socialist groups in 
the United States to be much mixed up 
with the affairs of the revolution-seeking 
foreigners whom it has arrested for deporta- 
tion. It is now a serious question whether 
the Bolshevists and Anarchists have not 
made the name “Socialist” an impossible one 
for honest citizens. 


In permitting so many objec- 
tionable strangers to come here 
and pursue pernicious courses, 
we have fallen far short of appreciating our 
own country and the just rights of our own 
children. It has been no easy thing—no 
mere. accident of development—to evolve 
this nation of ours in the three hundred 
years since the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the establishment of permanent 
settlements. in Virginia and elsewhere. 
What the founders of the nation have cre- 
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ated and passed on to us we have no right to 
destroy through negligence. ‘The chief. asset 
of any self-respecting country is its own peo- 
ple, especially its rising generation. We 
have had a reckless and foolish immigration 
policy; and our practice, in ‘its carelessness, 
has been even worse than the policy itself. 
Having allowed masses of unassorted for- 
eigners to come here, largely through the 
speculative activities of European steamship 
lines, we have made a partial failure—not 
a complete one—in handling the problem of 
their proper treatment. Since most of them 
had come to stay, it was evident that we 
must either Americanize them or suffer the 
consequences of allowing them to group 
themselves in unassimilated masses. Thus 
we have not wisely conserved the interests 
of our nationality. Yet the millions of 
humble workers who have adopted America 
as the country of their choice are prosperous 
and happy here. They know that they are 
distinctly benefited by the elimination of the 
mischief-making Reds. 


Admittedly, we have allowed lo- 
cal politicians for unworthy per- 
sonal or party motives to secure 
the improper naturalization of too many of 
these newcomers, when we might have 
adopted a safe and proper naturalization sys- 
tem. Most of the masses of people coming 
here from Russia and Eastern Europe have 
doubtless been honest in their objects, will- 
ing to work, and interested in the welfare of 
their children. But a very large element has 
consisted of unmarried men detached from 
all forms of responsibility and ready at hand 
for the teachings of the socialist agitator. 
These are the men who readily become An- 
archists or Bolshevists, and who have formed 
the dangerous element in most of our re- 
cent strikes, Our readers will not find Mr. 
Dunn’s article sensational, but they will 
find that it reflects fairly the methods and 
objects of the Department of Justice in its 
recent investigations among the foreign ele- 
ments to which we are referring. While our 
immigration laws are not what they ought 
to be, they are explicit enough to make it 
not merely permissible to deport Anarchists 
and violent Reds, but the clear duty of the 
authorities to proceed in this way where they 
have sufficient evidence. ‘These are not nat- 
uralized Americans, but foreigners; and they 
are expressly violating the immigration laws 
under which they have been admitted. They 
are therefore subject to deportation. 
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ALEXANDER BERKMAN (LEFT) AND EMMA 
GOLDMAN (CENTER) 


(On their way to the ship which deported them 
with other ‘‘Reds’’ in December) 


But, it is objected in some quar- 
ters, to deport people of this 
kind is to create sympathy for 
them, and thus to increase the evil and dan- 
ger which we are trying to remedy. Would 
it therefore not be better to ignore such peo- 
ple altogether, in the hope that their agita- 
tion will amount to little in the end, and in 
the belief that the great American public 
is immune against their doctrines?. We are 
unable to see it in any such light. This is 
no campaign of mere heresy-hunting. Berk- 
man, who was one of the 249 alien Anar- 
chists deported on the army transport Bu- 
ford, which sailed three days before Christ- 
mas, is the criminal anarchist who, many 
vears ago, tried to assassinate the late Mr. 
Frick in connection with labor troubles at 
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Pittsburgh. He ought to have been de- 
ported when he had served his term in the 
penitentiary, Criminal propaganda and con- 
spiracy are more dangerous to society than 
isolated criminal acts. We are otf the 
opinion that the deportation of criminal an- 
archists who have come here from other 
countries is an imperative public duty. It 
is a very mild and polite way to treat such 
persons, The object is not to punish them, 
but to protect our own institutions, 


If these anarchists, as individ- 
uals, had been found committing 
overt acts of violence, such as 
dynamiting factories, or assassinating public 
men, they would, of course, be tried, con- 
victed, and punished under ordinary criminal 
laws. As recently as last summer an attempt 
was made to kill the Attorney-General and 
his family by blowing up their home in Wash- 
ington; and many similar crimes have re- 
sulted from the teachings and methods of 
the alien anarchists whom we are now de- 
porting. In each case there has been due 
evidence gathered to show that the indi- 
vidual was connected influentially with an 
organization advocating violence against 
property and government. ‘These people are 
constantly at work against orderly society. 
The more leniently they are treated, the 
more bold and efficient their methods. So- 
ciety should protect itself with vigor against 
such foes, It is not necessary to be unduly 
excited; and it is very important that official 
agencies—rather than amateur organizations 
directed by self-seeking individuals of ques- 
tionable records and dubious motives— 
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A GROUP OF ARRESTED “REDS” IN THE RECEPTION ROOM AT THE ELLIS ISLAND IMMIGRATION STATION 
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should:-take and keep the lead in efforts of 
this: kind... But: the. governmental agencies, 
so long as they are proceeding legitimately, 
deserve the support of public opinion in get- 
ting rid of alien anarchists, ‘The course of 
political reform in this country is not helped 
by alien fanatics or assassins, Neither is in- 
dustrial progress to be promoted by the 
criminals who teach sabotage and who revel 
in strikes because of the opportunities they 
afford for crimes against persons and prop- 
erty. Let sympathy expend itself elsewhere. 


It should be remembered that in 
the final sifting of aliens for de- 
portation, after the so-called 
“round up” or dragnet of the Department 
of Justice has secured arrests of leaders in 
various communities, another department of 
the Government must be consulted and must 
codperate, The Bureau of Immigration is 
in the Department of Labor, The deporta- 
tions are made by the authorities of this La- 
bor Department, whose business it is to en- 
force the immigration laws. When the De- 
partment of Justice has decided that a par- 
ticular alien should be deported, all the evi- 
dence in the case is presented to the immi- 
gration authorities, who are experienced in 
dealing with aliens and are constantly in- 
quiring into suspicious cases seeking entrance 
into this country. Exclusion of undesirables 
under the immigration law is a matter of ad- 
ministration, and not one of judicial action. 
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© Clinedinst, Washington, 
HON. ANTHONY J. CAMINETTI, COMMISSIONER OF 
IM MIGRATION 
(Signing deportation warrants of the “Reds’’) 


If points are to be strained on either side, 
they should be strained in favor of protecting 
this country against undesirable immigrants, 
rather than in favor of applicants for admis- 
sion whose credentials are highly doubtful. 
Immigration is not an inherent right, but a 
privilege ; and a country looking to a strong 
and harmonious future should select its 
newcomers with care. 














MASSACHUSETTS “REDS” IN SHACKLES AND 
CHAINS; EN ROUTE FOR THE IMMIGRATION 
STATION IN BOSTON HARBOR 


NEW YORK “REDS” AT THE BARGE OFFICE, ON 
THE BATTERY, BOARDING THE STEAMER FOR 
ELLIS ISLAND 
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The power to expel aliens of 
Gehtie criminal character, who have 
Protess 

managed to secure admittance, 

is not different from the power to reject them 
at Ellis Island before they have had a chance 
to abuse the hospitality of America. With 
the Department of Justice now selecting its 
cases for expulsion with what seems to be a 
good deal of care; then with the Department 
of Labor, which no one can call a harsh or 
cruel agency of Government, collaborating ; 
and with the War Department or the Navy 
taking the unwelcome guests all the way 
back to Europe in Government transports 
with marked consid- 
eration for their com- 
fort—it may be said 
that the country is 
dealing mildly 
enough with a class 
of gentry who came 
here to preach bomb- 
throwing, arson, and 
the assassination of 


public officials and 
business leaders ad 
libitum. In_ short, 


the passengers on the 
Buford have, as it 
would seem, been 
treated with surpris- 
ing courtesy. 


ia Various 
Lusk other of- 

Committee f i c ia l 
agencies besides the 
Department of Jus- 
tice in Washington 
have been studying 
Anarchist activities. 
Legal and _prosecut- 
ing authorities of State Governments have 
been at work. Police authorities in 
many cities, also, have found it necessary to 
take the Radical Socialists under surveil- 
lance; while during the war period the 
Army, through a special branch of the serv- 
ice, studied Anarchist activities because it 
had to protect munition factories, docks, 
camps, warehouses and various  establish- 
ments of military character. It was perhaps 
in some sense a sequel of this work of the 
War Department that knowledge of “Red” 
activities in and about New York led to the 
appointment at Albany of a joint committee 
of the two houses of the legislature to in- 
vestigate certain conditions which had been 





SENATOR CLAYTON R. LUSK, OF CORTLAND, N. Y. 
(Chairman of the Joint Legislative Committee) 


brought to the attention of leading members. 
This committee was constituted under the 
chairmanship of Senator Clayton R. Lusk, 
who represents an important “upstate” dis- 
trict in the Senate at Albany. There were 
many well-meaning citizens, and some high- 
ly intelligent ones, who did not for a time 
see the propriety of the appointment of this 
joint committee and- who were disposed to 
doubt the value of its work, and particularly 
to question the justice and wisdom of its 
methods. Inquisitorial bodies of this kind 
are not naturally popular, They have to 
make their way against the instinctive feel- 
ings of the people. 


Coming 

and own 
Personal Liberty from the 
earlier period, when 
government was op- 
pressive and tyranni- 
cal, are the traditions 
which are embodied in 
our Bills of Rights, 
and which make the 
citizen suspicious of 
anything that looks 
like violation of dom- 
icile or interference 
with rights of assem- 
bly, open discussion, 
freedom of press, and 
so on. New York 
City is a great, good- 
tempered community 
that likes to believe 
that most people 
mean well, and that 
does not like attacks 
upon what is called 
personal liberty. The 
foreign-born millions of this metropolis 
came from police-controlled countries, and 
they revel in their new-found immuni- 
ties. This deference to personal freedom 
in times past has made New York a 
fairly comfortable place for crooks and 
criminals of all descriptions, and - has 
for long periods of time made it quite 
impossible to enforce excise laws, election 
laws, and so on. The New York press 
naturally represents the bias of the great 
community in favor of as much freedom for 
the individual as possible, including full lib- 
erty for that tremendous population of alien 
origin that reads perhaps more copies of 
newspapers printed in foreign languages than 
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are’ printed daily for those in New York 
who’ read English. Doubtless. the Lusk 
Committee has made some blunders. If it 
was unduly rude in its procedure at times, 
as when it raided a center of Socialist meet- 
ing and instruction known as the Rand 
School, it did not escape the wholesome dis- 
cipline of being sharply criticized. The 
courts are intelligent and just; and there 
are plenty of good lawyers available to see 
that rights are safeguarded. 


ae There has been much outcry to 
Senator Lush's the effect that the liberty of the 
press, of free assembly and of 
free speech, are endangered by the methods 
of the Lusk Committee. But the very man- 
ner and extent of the criticism of the Com- 
mittee shows how little the liberty of speech 
has been touched. In the course of his in- 
quiries, Senator Lusk has reached some gen- 
eral conclusions as to the origins and objects 
of the present Anarchist movement in Amer- 
ica; and we are glad to give space in this 
number of the Review to a thoughtful ar- 
ticle from his pen on that subject. His 
statements and arguments speak for them- 
selves. We do not publish them to disagree 
with them. On the other hand, we are not 
prepared to say that the Senator may not 
be mistaken in some of his deductions, That 
his work had its origin in an intelligent sense 
of public duty, we have no doubt. 


‘ An incident more startling in its 
uspending . 
Socialist appeal to the attention of New 
Law-Maker® ork people than anything that 
had happened in the course of the Lusk 
Committee’s work, was the suspension of five 
Socialist members of the Assembly (the 
lower house of the legislature) on the open- 
ing day ofthe session at Albany, January 7. 
The five members were all from districts in 
New York City. The action came as a 
surprise to the Socialists as well as to the 
public. Hon. Thaddeus C. Sweet, upon be- 
ing chosen Speaker, made a brief address, 
which he followed up at once with an ar- 
raignment of the Socialist members, who 
were called by the Sergeant-at-Arms to the 
Bar of the House. ‘The Speaker quoted 
from Socialist platforms .in order to prove 
that the party is revolutionary and disloyal 
in its doctrines and aims. No _ personal 
charges were made against the five members. 
While the work of the Lusk Committee was 
cited to prove the character of the Socialist 
party, there was no attempt to connect 
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HON. THADDEUS C, SWEET, OF OSWEGO, N. Y¥. 
(Speaker of the State Assembly at Albany) 


Senator Lusk or the Committee with the 
particular mode of procedure adopted in 
suspending the five members. The Republi- 
can Attorney-General of the State was asso- 
ciated with the action of the Speaker, while 
the Democratic Governor was prompt to 
criticize it. 


The action of Speaker Sweet 
precipitated a sharp discussion, 
which, of itself, demonstrated 
the fact that there is no danger in New York 
of acquiescence in tyranny. Hon. Charles 
E. Hughes, with his great prestige as a jurist 
and as a leader in matters of public concern, 
made an extended protest against what he 
regarded as an attack upon the fundamental 
rights of representative government. Speaker 
Sweet’s reply was to the effect that the re- 
fusal of seats to the five Socialists was a 
tentative proceeding, and that charges would 
be duly brought before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee with full opportunity for defense with 
aid of counsel. The tendency of the metrop- 
olis was to condemn Speaker Sweet and the 
Republican majority in the Assembly. On 
the other hand, the trend of sentiment in the 
State, outside of the metropolitan district, 
was with the Speaker and against the So- 
cialists. A meeting of the New York Bar 
Association, after protracted discussion, sup- 
ported the position of Judge Hughes and the 
eminent lawyers who had joined him in his 
protest, but there were also many capable 
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lawyers on the other side, the vote of the 
Association being 174 to 117. A Commit- 
tee of the Association was appointed to aid 
in the defense of the five Socialist members. 


It must be remembered that 

Legal Status apes 
of Socialist these Socialists had been duly 
i elected by American citizens, 
who had—enrolled as New York Socialists— 
polled more than a hundred thousand votes 
in the last election. The candidacies had not 
been questioned as unlawful, and the names 
of the Socialist candidates for cffice had been 
duly placed on the official voting paper by 
the State itself. Furthermore, it is to be 
remembered that the Socialist party has long 
had a recognized standing under the election 
laws of New York, like the larger political 
parties. The action of Speaker Sweet, there- 
fore, was peremptory in that it challenged 
the right of the Socialists to be considered a 
normal political party of American citizens. 
The vote to suspend was almost unanimous 
in a House having a membership of more 
than a hundred Republicans and thirty or 
forty Democrats. If the acticn had been 
conclusive and final, like the recent action 
of Congress in refusing a seat to Congress- 
man-elect Berger of Milwaukee, there would 
have been fundamental as well as technical 
grounds for criticism. Unless the Constitu- 
tion is changed, the law-making body cannot 
be deprived of the right to judge for itself 
of the qualifications of its members. But 
when, as in the case of two or three of these 
five Socialists, their fellow-citizens have re- 
elected them, on the ground of good service 
in previous terms at Albany, it is a doubly 
serious thing to challenge the right to a 
seat, The protests were loud and influential. 


Since, however, the suspension 
was to be followed by an imme- 
diate trial before the Judiciary 
Committee, in the presence of all of the 
members of the House and of the_ public, 
the alleged tyranny of the majority was more 
a thing of form than of substance. There 
was nothing to indicate any dispositicn to 
avoid full inquiry. In the long run, there 
was a fair chance that good might come from 
the trial of this case before the Judiciary 
Committee. Let us assume that the vote to 
suspend was not a proper way to proceed. 


Socialists 
Welcome 
Opportunity 


There can, however, be no question of the 


right of the legislature to pass upon the 
qualifications of any of its members. The 
Department of Justice at Washington, and 


the Department of Labor, have been deal- 
ing chiefly with aliens in their rounding up 
of Reds for deportation; but they have, also, 
found many American citizens involved in 
the activities of these disturbers. The Social- 
ist party has been split into two or more fac- 
tions, and it-is alleged that some at least of 
the American Socialist leaders have express- 
ly adopted the revolutionary platforms and 
policies of the Russian Bolshevists. It lies 
within the obvious rights of a legislature to 
expel a pledged adherent of foreign Bolshev- 
ism, who places allegiance to International 
Socialism above the oath of office to support 
American government. If the citizens who 
elected the Socialist candidates to the present 
New York legislature intended to choosé 
men definitely committed to the Communist- 
Anarchist creed of revolution, it is well to 
have it known. If, on the other hand, as 
we prefer to think, they meant to take what 
they regarded as advanced ground in. the 
sphere of economic legislation, acting scrupu- 
lously under the national and State constitu- 
tions, it is just the right time to have such 
a position made clear. They should, then, 
welcome such opportunities as were afforded 
in January at Albany. 


In short, American Socialism has 
been very much damaged by its 
contacts with alien adventurers, 
who are not capable of understanding Ameri- 
can life, and who are here as breeders of 
mischief. The Socialist party has from time 
to time gained control of municipal govern- 
ment in a number of American cities and 
towns, and in some instances it has con- 
tributed to constructive improvement of 
municipal conditions. The present alder- 
manic board of New York City has several 
Socialist members, against whom Mr. La 
Guardia, the new Republican head of the 
Board, makes no complaint. The time has 
come when American Socialism owes it to 
itself to make its position unmistakable. 
This is a country of broad political freedom, 
and it is distinctly not a country dominated 
by plutocrats, nor by the so-called bourgoisie 
class in oppression of the so-called proletariat. 
These are not American words, and so little 
do they fit American conditions that they 
are not readily translatable. It was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who used the phrase “unde- 
sirable citizens” in criticizing certain cor- 
poration managers and men of great wealth 
who were not in his opinion at that time duly 
submissive to the laws, and who were dis- 
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posed to use improper lobby methods to in- 
fluence legislation. The great force of 
enlightened public opinion has gone far 
toward correcting misconduct in that quar- 
ter. It is no longer the plutocrats and 
corporation chiefs who are the intimidating 
lobbyists at Washington. Nor has it been 
the dynamiters or the advocates of sabotage 
and general strikes who have served to cor- 
rect the tendencies toward plutocracy. 


pn The Socialist party, even in its 
HaveNo mildest and most idealistic 
Special Rights 
phases, does not seem to have 
much of value to contribute to the progress 
of the people of the United States. Cer- 
tainly the sinister and violent Socialism is 
without excuse, and is not entitled to use 
America as a place where it may preach 
its doctrines with impunity..; The mere 
fact that Socialism in American politics 
appears as a small minority entitles it to no 
special indulgences, : It is either a lawful or- 
ganization, entitled to take its part, or else 
it is in the nature of an unlawful conspireéy. 
Mr. Hughes and the Bar Association ma- 
jority are eminently right in their desire. to 
see that Socialism is not unduly helped by 
improper. methods of attack upon it. They 
are notin collusion with any set of Reds. It 
is fortunate that men of such eminence and 
ability should be ready to help the Socialists 
themselves to establish their own good faith, 
and to repudiate alleged connections with 
criminals, whether alien or American. Mr. 
Simonds, in his notable discussion in the pres- 
ent number of this magazine of the menace 
that Bolshevism still presents abroad, says 
truly that Europe cannot go on, half-Bolshe- 
vist and half-republican, paraphrasing Lin- 
coln’s famous dictum that the United States 
could not remain half-slave and_half-free. 
The Bolshevist propaganda has been active 
in the United States; and it has evidently 
sought to gain control of the American So- 
cialist party, just as it has also endeavored 
to infect union labor and to promote such 
disturbances as the recent steel strike. It is 
entitled to no special tenderness of treatment, 
merely because it is supported by a minority. 


the “Show here is a good American term 
down’ Arrives in Current use, namely, the com- 
in Politic? ound word “showdown.” Our 
great nation likes clear understandings and 
frank expressions, ‘Times arrive when the 
leaders in politics and affairs must give the 
public a showdown; and there also come 
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HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES, OF NEW YORK 


(Who has taken a leading part in assuring fair treatment 
to members of minority parties in the Legislature) 


times when, in return, the open-minded pub- 
lic arrives at a definite conclusion, and it 
gives the leaders a showdown, The Stand- 
ard Dictionary defines ‘‘showdown” as 
meaning colloquially (1) “The laying dowa 
of the cards face upward ;” and, as American 
slang, it gives the word a second definition 
as follows: “The act of announcing publicly 
one’s aims, resources, or proposed course of. 
action.” President Wilson, for instance, has 
demanded and received a showdown as to 
public opinion about having the treaty rati- 
fied. Every candidate for the Presidency 
will be expected to satisfy the public more 
fully than in previous campaigns as to his 
aims and views. Senator Kenyon goes so 
far as to propose that candidates prior to 
election day name the men they intend to 
appoint for Cabinet officers. Political par- 
ties will not find this a good year for vague 
or straddling phrases in their platforms. The 
Socialists declare that they expect to thrive 
by reason of the sympathy that accrues to the 
persecuted and oppressed; and they are ap- 
parently banking upon a greatly increased 
strength at the polls as a result of the depor- 
tation of alien Anarchists. But there is an 
overwhelming majority of Americans who 
are not so easily swayed by blind sympathy, 
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© Wide World Photos 
SOCIALIST HEADS OF PRESENT GERMAN’ GOVERN MENT 


(President Ebert is walking at the front, and War 
Minister Noske in the rear. Both come from the ranks 
of workingmen. They are now upholding recognized 
civilization against Bolshevism) 


and who are going to demand a showdown 
on both sides, ‘This great public asks to 
know as much as possible about the facts 
justifying the deportation of aliens. It asks, 
further, as regards Socialists, what their con- 
nections are with Bolshevist propaganda, and 
what their aims and objects are in carrying 
their doctrines into American politics. 


Both Houses at Washington 
have been at work on legislation 
against the Reds.  Attorney- 
General Palmer has informed Congress that 
existing laws are not well adapted to meet 
the actual situation. Numerous measures 
have been introduced and have been worked 
over and recast in committee rooms. Before 
Christmas adjournment the House, by a 
vote of 142 to 0, adopted amendments to the 
immigration law making much more specific 
and sweeping the provisions for excluding or 
expelling those who practice, teach, or sup- 
port violence against government or organ- 
ized society. But Congress is not pausing 
with legislation against alien disturbers of 
the peace. Both Houses have prepared elab- 
orate sedition bills, under which Americans 
as well as foreigners could be dealt with if 


New Laws 
to Curb 
Bolshevism 





guilty of the numerous acts which are listed 
and described. The Senate’s measure, known 
as the Sterling Anti-Sedition Bill, was car- 
ried through the Upper House and passed 
without opposition on January 10. Senator 
Borah ceased to oppose it after he had se- 
cured an amendment which gives right to 
appeal to the courts from a decision of the 
Postmaster-General excluding a_ publication 
from the mails. The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee decided on January 14 in favor of its 
own measure, and the whole business will 
probably occupy a conference committee for 
some time to come. As a-matter of neces- 
sary public education, these proceedings 
should be followed carefully and as widely 
discussed in the press and on the platform as 
possible. 


Constant happenings in Europe 
illustrate from day to day the 
necessity for finding out whether 
organizations and groups are criminal! or le- 
gitimate. Thus, the existing Government of 
Germany, under President Ebert and officials 
like Premier Bauer and Defense’ Minister 
Noske is a government of Socialists. Yet an 
immense mob (reported as 40,000 strong) 
of another variety of Socialists known as 
Spartacides, regarded as having connection 
with Russian Bolshevism, made ‘a furious as- 
sault upon the Reichstag in session on Jan- 
uary 13. It was said that this movement was 
inspired by opposition to a pending labor 
bill. The mob favored legislation’ which 
would put industrial workmen practically in 
control of the establishments by which they 
were employed. Surely the present Socialist 
Government of Germany is as free from 
capitalistic control as could well be imagined. 
But the extreme element is unwilling’ to 
abide by the decisions of the ballot box, and 
it appeals to force on the slightest provoca- 
tion. ' It was necessary to use machine guns 
to repel this mob, and the casualties were nu- 
merous. The mob spirit that opposes gov- 
ernment, and that hates the institution of 
property, will destroy the gains of modern 
civilization if it is not suppressed. When 
we make this observation we are fully mind- 
ful of the fact that the spirit of brotherhood, 
of social justice, and of equal opportunity 
must always be invoked to furnish the perma- 
nent safeguards against disorder. Stern re- 
pression of crime is needful; but social re- 
form and the common welfare must be sup- 
ported as the positive aims of democratic so- 
ciety. Wise men see both aspects. 
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ie The more rapidly some current 
Francisco, topics are analyzed and dealt 
dune 28 with, the more comfortable it 
will be for candidates as well as for parties 
in the presidential campaign. The Jackson 
Day foregathering of the Democrats at 
Washington (January 8) was important in 
helping to clear the air about the peace treaty 
\ and the League of Nations, The more care- 
j fully the leaders tried to avoid the appearance 
of a failure to stand by President Wilson, 
the more evident it was that they were in 
favor of ratifying the treaty at once and did 
not mind the reservations in the least, but 
only felt that the party must stand by its 
own record—that record being principally 





the Presidential career of Mr. Wilson him- 
self. Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska has 
been Mr. Bryan’s chief party opponent in 
his own State, but he refuses to oppose the 
plan to have Mr. Bryan go as a delegate to 
the National Convention. It was decided 
at Washington that the Convention should 
be held at San Francisco on June 28. This 
is practically three weeks later than the Re- 
publican Convention at Chicago. The Dem- 
ocratic party is in power to-day because Cal- 
ifornia unexpectedly turned the scale in 1916. 
There is some poetic justice, therefore, in 
granting California’s appeal for the Conven- 
tion of 1920. It is not now apparent that a 
Pacific Coast Convention would favor one 
candidate rather than another. 


_ Thus far Democratic candidates 
Democratic «“ Sige 
Candidates are “receptive” rather than ac- 
StillShy tive. With the treaty out of the 
way, the talk of nominating President Wil- 
son for a third term will, of course, be at 
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DEMOCRATIC PARTY MANAGERS AT WASHINGTON 


(At the left, seated, is Homer S. Cummings, Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee; and his fine-look- 
ing companion is Mr. J. Bruce Kremer, Vice-Chairman 
of the Committee. Mr. Cummings hails from Connecticut, 
and Mr. Kremer from Montana) 


an end. The Democrats have more to gain 
than the Republicans by getting the treaty 
compromised, ratified, and put into effect. 
Mr. McAdoo has made himself a favorite on 
the Pacific Coast and, although he lives in 
New York City, he is better liked and un- 
derstood in the West and the South than in 























THE AUDITORIUM AT SAN FRANCISCO, WHERE THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION WILL ASSEMBLE IN JUNE 
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GEN. LEONARD WOOD IN NEW YORK LAST MONTH 


(The picture shows Gen. Wood leaving the Harvard 
Club with Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of War, 
after a political conference with Repubiicans, among 
whom were Mr. Stimson and Theodore Roosevelt) 


the East. Herbert Hoover and Hiram John- 
son are Californian notables who are much 
talked of, but their friends are thinking in 
terms of the Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago. Kansas City was a strong applicant for 
the Convention, and a Missouri man, Hon. 
Joseph W. Folk, was Bryan's host at Wash- 
ington; but the friends of Mr. Bryan would 
not prefer to have the Convention held in 
Champ Clark’s home State. Mr. Bryan fa- 
vors the nationalization of railroads and of 
the wire services; and he might become the 
favorite of the labor unions in their plan to 
dominate the political situation this year. It 
is not certain, however, that the labor vote 
will accept dictation, or that it will finally 
believe that governmental railroads would 
be a good thing for coal miners, steel work- 
ers, garment workers, or members of build- 
ing trades. What is bad for the public is 
bad for most wage-earners. Government 
railroading is not a good thing for the pub- 
lic, and therefore it is bad for the ordinary 
citizen who is a wage-earner. Bolshevism, 
moreover, is bad for wage-earners, and it is 
not likely that the activities of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer will hurt his prospects as a 
Democratic candidate. . Governor Cox re- 


meant business. 
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mains one of the Democratic favorites; but 
Senator Pomerene is also regarded as a can- 
didate, which may prove embarrassing to 
friends of both in Ohio. Senators Hitch- 
cock of Nebraska and Owen of Oklahoma 
are on the list of favorite sons; while Sena- 
tor Underwood’s friends, we are told, look 
to 1924 rather than to the present year. 


Republican candidates have been 
growing somewhat in number, 
but “the situation remains very 
much as recounted in these pages last month. 
Gen. Wood seems to be the favorite, partic- 
ularly of the elements that formerly sup- 
ported Colonel Roosevelt’s Progressive move- 
ment. Governor Lowden’s candidacy has 
grown in favor, it would seem, with practi- 
cal business men. Senator Harding, who 
made a remarkably fine impression in a pre- 
pared address at a great dinner given by the 
Ohio Society in New York, is now more 
than a “favorite son” expecting Ohio’s dele- 
gates; he is a candidate on the national plane. 
His attitude on the railroad bill and on other 
pending questions has been explained by him 
persuasively, but with directness and force. 
Mr. Hoover, as a possible Republican candi- . 
date, has grown in prominence since Decem- 
ber. A group of Nebraska Republicans has 
organized publicity work on behalf of Gen. 
Pershing. The candidacy of President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia has become 
definite, with headquarters opened in New 
York City. The New England Republicans 
are beginning to push the candidacy of Gov- 
ernor Coolidge in a way that looks as if they 
Cousin William Allen 
White had caught the fancy of the country 
by starting a boom for Cousin Henry Allen, 
the upstanding Governor of Kansas; but 
Cousin Henry dashes it all aside, announces 
himself for Gen. Wood, and admits he is a 
candidate for another term as Governor. 
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ON THE CANDIDATES’ BENCH 
From the Oregonian (Portland) 
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The cost of living, as affecting 
salaried people, has begun to 
command the attention that the 
emergency deserves. Clergymen and school 
teachers are much worse off than industrial 
wage-earners, Mr. Rockefeller, on Christ- 
mas Eve, showed his practical interest in this 
question by a new gift of $100,000,000, one- 
half of which is to be used by the General 
Education Board to aid in the movement for 
increasing the pay of teachers in colleges and 
universities, The proper treatment of public 
school teachers is in the hands of taxpayers 
and officials, ‘The .winter has proved un- 
usually cold, and the ending of the coal strike 
came just in time to prevent great misery. 
The President’s commission of three to in- 
vestigate wages and prices in the bituminous 
coal industry are Henry M. Robinson of 
California, Rembrandt Peale representing 
the operators, and John P. White for the 
miners. ‘There has been some question as 
to the scope of the inquiry and the power of 
the commission, but valuable results are ex- 
pected. The President’s industrial confer- 
ence has made some tentative suggestions 
looking toward methods of regional boards 
that would diminish the tendency to strikes. 
The proposals have been condemned by 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor. 
The steel strike has been definitely called off, 
but the status is that of an armed truce 
rather than a treaty of peace. The move- 
ment of alien workers back to Europe is very 
large; and the scarcity of labor is the most 
evident factor in the American industrial sit- 
uation. 


Daily Problems 


0. 
Our People 


While Mr. Herbert Hoover has 
issued several statements to the 
effect that Europe has diminish- 
ing need of American relief work, the pro- 
duction of European food having approached 
normal quantities, there remain some regions 
whose conditions must appeal to the gener- 
osity of the United States. Even though 
largely true that the plight of Vienna is due 
to European political mismanagement, we 
cannot look on and see all the children of 
that great metropolis die of starvation. 
There are particular movements that will 
continue to deserve ample private support. 
One of these is the work for child welfare in 
Serbia, about which we shall publish an arti- 
cle next month. Another is the magnificent 
work of the Committee. for Relief in the 
Near East, but for which millions of people 
in parts of the former Turkish Empire—es- 


. Helping 
the Hungry 
Abroa 
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THE THREE MEMBERS OF THE COAL COMMISSION 
APPOINTED BY PRESIDENT WILSON 


(From left to right: James P. White, Henry M. 
Robinson and Rembrandt Peale) 


pecially Armenians and Greeks—must have 
perished before this time. This effort cannot 
yet be abandoned. It is to be hoped that the 
League of Nations, with America partici- 
pating in it, may help speedily to break the 
economic deadlock which is so largely re- 
sponsible for the misery of Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia. 


a is not hungry lands alone 
ph the that are in turmoil, Ireland was 
never before so well-fed and 

prosperous, and yet Ireland was never before 
so discontented. The island is held in com- 
plete subjection by a large British army. The 
ordinary rights of assemblage, free speech, 
and free press are suspended. The Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament will not go to Westmin- 
ster, and they are no longer allowed to meet 
in Dublin. Mr. Lloyd George’s new plan 
of Home Rule is disliked in Ulster, and re- 
pudiated by the rest of Ireland. The situ- 
ation is more serious than is commonly un- 
derstood in America. Egypt also is a pros- 
perous country, its good fortune presenting a 
marked contrast to the misery of other re- 
gions near the Eastern Mediterranean. But 
Egypt, like Ireland, is in turmoil because the 
so-called “national self-consciousness” is at 
odds with political policies of the British Em- 
pire. India has now been granted some con- 
siderable beginnings of home rule; but India 
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is seething with political discontent, even 
though British overlordship has brought 
manifold blessings to the Indian people. It 
is this spirit of uneasiness in India that gives 
the British Government so much anxious 
concern about the recent success of the Soviet 
rulers of Russia. Propaganda is the long 
suit of the Bolshevist forces; and as their 
victories clear the paths toward India, the 
British military and civil authorities fear the 
spread of insidious doctrines of revolution 
among the easily excited tribesmen. The 
British Empire is by far the best of all the 
great imperial aggregations, whether ancient, 
medieval, or modern; but this beneficent or- 
ganization is now more widely extended than 
ever before, and its triumphs are not to be 
free from grave anxieties. 


Mr. Lloyd George, in referring 
Ireland’s attitude, appeals 
boldly to the memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who was ready to consider 
any solution that did not sacrifice the Union. 
Throughout the world there is evident a 
growing regard for the leadership of Ameri- 
cans like Washington, Lincoln, and Roose- 
velt. Our own citizens, especially, may feel 
confident in facing the public issues of this 
year, if they adhere to the principles of the 
men who have led us in the previous crises 
of our history. It has been the custom of 
this magazine to present in each February 
number, apropos of Lincoln’s birthday, some 
new contribution relating to the life and per- 
sonality of Lincoln. Dr. Talcott Williams 
has responded to our request that he should 
write about Lincoln as a reader of books; and 
his admirable article will be found on page 
193. We are glad to call attenti-n to the 
act of the legislature and governor of IlIli- 
ncis in accepting for preservation as a State 
park the site of the former Illinois village of 
New Salem on the Sangamon River, where 
Lincoln lived for some years as a young man 
before he went to Springfield. The local 
committee that is in charge of this New Sa- 
lem Lincoln Memorial has plans that many 
people would be glad to support with modest 
cifts if fully informed. We shall state this 
matter more fully in a future issue of the 
Review. England’s interest in Lincoln has 
been attested by the remarkable success of 
John Drinkwater’s play which has now sur- 
vived the more difficult test of production in 
New York (see page 210). The past year 
also has seen the unveiling at Manchester of 
Barnard’s Lincoln statue. 


The Appeal 
to Lincoln’s to 
Memory 
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A GLIMPSE OF SCENERY ON THE SANGAMON RIVER 


(Where Lincoln lived as a youth and where a Lincoln 
memorial park has now been established on the site of 
the pioneer settlement called New Salem, near Spring- 
field, Illinois.) 


iinicaaac ae offering for sale, at. the be- 
Owned Merchant ginning of the new year, the. pas- 
Marine . 

senger ships formerly owned “by 
German interests and seized by us on our 
entrance into the war, Chairman Payne of 
the Shipping Board announced the set policy 
of the Government to get out of the shipping 
business as rapidly as possible. Both pas- 
senger and cargo vessels now owned by the 
nation are to be sold to private interests, 
which must be American; and the ships must 
fly the American flag and be used on lines 
designated by the Shipping Board. ‘The lot 
of thirty ocean-going vessels offered for sale 
in January included the Leviathan (formerly 
the Vaterland), the largest ship ever built, 
and the George Washington, used by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his trips to and from Eu- 
rope. The extraordinary elaboration of the 
modern ocean passenger ship is strikingly 
shown in Chairman Payne’s explanation of 
the immediate reason for this present sale: 
that simply to refit these vessels (now ar- 
ranged for transport service) for passenges 


traffic will cost about $50,000,000. 


;, This move toward exclusively 

The Achieve- ns . . 
ments of Our private ownership and operation 

Shipbuilders ° es. 

of our merchant marine is a re- 
minder of the really great progress made dur- 
ing the past three years toward the building 
of a merchant fleet commensurate with the 
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wealth and trade interests of the United 
States. From a negligible factor in the 
ocean-carrying business, we have already 
come to a position where American bottoms 
are carrying nearly one-third of the ocean 
freight of the world. Great Britain is still 
the largest ocean carrier, but leads us now 
by a margin of scarcely 2 per cent. of the 
whole. The Hog Island plant, constructed 
with frantic haste, out-of-hand, has already 
launched ships aggregating 600,000 tons— 
more than has ever been produced before in 
the same time by a single shipbuilding unit. 
Orders for ships are pouring in on our yards, 
and, indeed, it is said that America furnishes 
the only market in the world to-day where 
new construction of ocean-going vessels can 
be ordered in quantity for delivery within a 
reasonable time, the English yards being con- 
gested with orders that will keep them busy 
for two years. For the year 1919 our Ship- 
ping Board passed the mark called for in its 
preliminary program, and delivered 1159 
vessels of 6,200,000 tons. Of these, 741 
were steel ships aggregating 4,800,000 tons, 
and 103 were wooden vessels amounting to 
1,300,000 tons. These launchings for the 
single year 1919 amount to just about two- 
thirds of all the vessels constructed under 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation since it 
began its work, 


mae, December 24 President Wil- 
Bilin son announced that the railways 
Conference ould be returned to their pri- 
vate owners on March 1, instead of on Jan- 
uary | as previously determined, The change 
of date was obviously made to allow time 
for such constructive legislation as may 
promise to save the roads from the financial 
ruin which would quickly overtake them 
were they thrown back on their owners’ 
hands under present conditions. The Cum- 
mins Railway Bill having been passed by 
the Senate just before the holiday recess, 
conferees from the two houses have since 
been in session attempting to reconcile the 
Cummins measure with the Esch bill, passed 
by the House. It will be remembered that 
the outstanding difference between the two 
proposals is that, whereas the Senate measure 
provides for a definite rule of rate-making, 
instructing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make such rates as will give the 
roads in the aggregate a net income of 5% 
per cent. on their consolidated property 
value (with elaborate provisions for the di- 
vision of any earnings above this rate), the 
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Esch bill provides no definite rule for rate- 
making at all, but relapses into the vague 
phrase “reasonable rate,’’ which, during the 
ten years preceding the assumption of Gov- 
ernment control, was largely, if not chiefly, 
responsible for the gradual approach of the 
roads toward bankruptcy. 


ia In the middle of January, it was 
Slow reported that the conferees had 
Progress . % 
not even reached a discussion of 
the big questions involved in the. railway 
problem, such as rate-making and labor reg- 
ulations, but that in clearing away details 
it had been agreed that the roads should bz 
allowed the Government payment of the 
“standard return” for six months after their 
return to private ownership to tide over 
the transition period during which arbitra- 
rily diverted traffic will be restored to its nat- 
ural channels and the much-disorganized 
forces of the companies will be put into shape 
again. ‘There are strongly divergent views 
even among the railroad owners and man- 
agers as to the value and justice of the 
Cummins rate-making plan, but it seems to 
have grown in favor as being probably the 
most promising solution that can be obtained 
in the present mood of Congress. The im- 
pression is becoming continually stronger 
among thoughtful men, free from both po- 
litical and “Wall Street’ influences, that 
there is, after all, not much to the present 
railway problem except the single matter of 
giving the business enterprise of railroading 
such reasonable rewards as will attract the 
funds of investors. With this done, it is as- 
serted, we shall have good service at rates 
comparing favorably with those in other 
parts of the world. No one pretends, how- 
ever, that this single matter is simple or easy 
to arrange. 


_— With the present lack of assur- 
Railroad Plant ance that money invested in rail- 
Diminishing . 

ways will receive any proper re- 

turn; with the present object-lesson of bil- 
lions of honestly invested dollars not only 
going without a return but disappearing in 
large part,—the business of railroad building 
has come to a condition of stagnation never 
seen before since locomotives were invented. 
The Railway Age calls attention to the fact 
that the country not only failed to enlarge 
its railway plant during the year 1919, but 
actually abandoned more main-line trackage 
than was constructed, while the total amount 
of new construction was only 686 miles, the 
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smallest on record. Prior to the year 1910 
(when rate restriction by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission began to be felt 
acutely), there was each year a regular and 
substantial addition to trackage. Between 
1910 and 1915 the rate of increase fell off 
decidedly, and since 1916, while America 
has grown so magnificently in general in- 
dustry and trade, the country has actually 
abandoned more track than it has added. 
The falling-off in such additions to plant 
as are represented by locomotives and freight 
cars is no less startling. The railroad indus- 
try is actually going backward, while the 
country is each year adding huge new de- 
mands for transportation service. 


e The Department of Agriculture 
reat . : 
Crops of has published figures showing 

that the harvests of the past 
year were the most valuable (measured in 
the number of dollars they would cost at the 
prices obtaining December 1 last) of any in 
history, amounting to more than $14,000,- 
000,000, and showing an increase over 1918 
of a billion and a half. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these proud figures are 
of dollars—fifty-cent dollars—and not of 
bushels and tons of grain and hay. Corn has 
always been America’s biggest crop, in both 
bushels and dollars; the 1920 harvest is put 
at $3,934,000,000. Cotton, including its 
seed content, comes next with $2,332,000,- 
000. Hay is third, worth $2,129,000,000, 
and wheat is a close fourth, valued at 
$2,028,000,000. The year was a bad one 
for oats, which, a billion-dollar crop in 1918, 
were, on account of the smaller production, 
worth only $895,000,000 in 1919. Dismiss- 
ing the dollar sign, the crops of winter 
wheat, rice, sweet potatoes, and hay were 
actually the largest ever known, while rye 
and tobacco were the second largest on rec- 
ord. Higher prices were paid by consumers 
for every crop except beans, cranberries, and 
oranges. ‘The Government was never called 
on to raise its billion-dollar fund, or any 
part of it, to carry out its guarantee to the 
farmers of $2.26 per bushel for wheat, the 
open market absorbing all offerings at prices 
substantially greater than the guaranteed 
figure. 


Mot Enoueh The shortage of paper, especially 
Paverto of the grades used for newspa- 
Go Around Hers, is becoming increasingly 
acute. The Anthony bill, originating in the 
House of Representatives, attempted to pro- 


tect the smaller newspapers in their paper 
supply by restricting the number of pages in 
the dailies and other periodicals. Under its 
provisions, no daily paper could be trans- 
mitted through the mails at second-class 
rates if it contained more than 24 pages; 
no Sunday edition with more than 36; no 
weekly with more than 75, and no monthly 
with more than 100 pages. Hearings were 
held at Washington and presumably it was 
shown that this method was not only harm- 
ful to large publishing interests but utterly 
ineffective, as the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads laid the bill away for six 
months’ further observation. It is sufficient 
to point out that with the great city dailies 
using the mails for only 2 to 4 per cent. of 
their circulation, it is inconceivable that they 
should utterly disrupt their business for the 
sake of observing restrictions applying te 
such a small fraction of their operations. 


Another Case Lhe shortage in paper is caused 
se by the monotonous law of de- 
mand and supply. Advertising 
has suddenly increased in volume about 25 
per cent., which may mean, with normal in- 
creases in circulation, something like a 15 
per cent, increase in the total demand for 
paper for periodicals and newspapers. ‘The 
supply has not increased nearly so much. 
The area of forests suitable for pulp-wood 
is diminishing instead of increasing, and new 
paper-making machinery cannot be obtained 
without many months of waiting, with per- 
haps years instead of months of experimental 
running of a new mill before the product is 
just right for the market. The present con- 
sequence of these facts is that newspaper 
publishers who were paying $50 per ton for 
their paper five years ago are now glad to 
get it at $100 a ton on large contracts, while 
small purchasers driven into the open market 
for job lots have been known to pay as 
high as $200 per ton. The great metro- 
politan dailies have in many cases only a 
very few days’ supply of paper on hand, and 
the slightest dislocation of production or 
distribution arising from strikes, floods, or 
transportation tie-ups would simply stop the 
presses for lack of paper. In the better 
classes of print paper, such as are used for 
magazines and books, the situation is nearly 
as bad; prices have somewhat more than 
doubled, and a good authority reports that 
with a total (and inadequate) daily produc- 
tion of 30,000 tons, there is in sight new pro- 
duction of only 150 tons per day. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From December 16, 1019, to January 15, 1920) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 16.—The House passes the Senate 
bill extending Government control over sugar 
through 1920. 

December 17.—The House passes a bill order- 
ing the sale of Government housing facilities 
created during the war. 

December 18.—The Senate rejects a proposal 
to eliminate the anti-strike provisions of the 
Cummins railroad bill. 

December 19.—The Senate passes the House 
bill increasing war-risk allowances to soldiers 
and sailors by $80,000,000 annually, and provid- 
ing for simplified administration. 

December 20.—Both branches accept amend- 
ments to the bill extending Government control 
over sugar through 1920, and the measure is sent 
to the President. 

The Senate passes the Cummins railroad bill, 
by vote of 46 to 30; the measure goes to a con- 
ference committee along with the Esch bill passed 
by the House. 

The House adopts drastic amendments to the 
Immigration law, to facilitate exclusion and de- 
portation of alien radicals. 

Both branches go in virtual recess until Janu- 
ary 5, over the holiday period, under an agree- 
ment not to transact important business. 

January 6.—In the House, Mr. Mondell (Rep., 
Wyo.), the Republican leader, declares that in 
the interest of economy a Public Building and a 
River and Harbor appropriations bill must not 
be passed this year. 

January 10.—The House, by a vote-of 328 to 6, 
for the second time refuses to seat Victor Eerger, 
Socialist Congressman-elect from a Milwaukee 
district, on the ground of disloyalty. 

January 15.—The Senate passes the Water 
Power Development bill (similar to one adopted 
by the House in July). 

The House passes the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill ($460,000,000), eliminating provision for 
air-mail service. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 17.—Officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the four principal railroad 
brotherhoods submit a plea to the President to 
delay returning the railroads to their owners for 
at least two years. 

December 18.—Attorney-General Palmer an- 
nounces that the five large packing companies 
agreed to dispose of their holdings in food-prod- 
ucts subsidiaries, in public stockyards, railroads 
and terminals, and public cold storage warehouses. 

December 19.—Victor L. Berger, the Socialist 
elected from the Milwaukee Congressional Dis- 
trict and barred by the House on the ground of 
disloyalty, is reélected by a plurality of nearly 
5000 votes. 


December 20.—The President names the mem- 
bers of the Coal Commission: Henry M. Robin- 
son, of California; John P. White, ex-President 
of the United Mine Workers; and Rembrandt 
Peale, a Pennsylvania mine owner. 


December 21.—Two hundred and fifty alien 
radicals are deported from the United States, 
on the transport Buford, bound from New York 
to a Russian port (see page 161). 

The bituminous coal-mine owners repudiate 
the plan of Attorney-General Palmer, under 
which the Coal Commission was created, and de- 
clare that they were not consulted; they did ac- 
cept the plan of Fuel Administrator Garfield. 

December 23.—Admiral Sims refuses to accept 
a Distinguished Service Medal, and writes at 
length to the Secretary of the Navy in criticism 
of the method of awarding medals. 


December 24.—The President issues a procla- 
mation terminating Government control and re- 
storing the railroads to their owners on March 1. 


December 28.—The President’s Industrial Con- 
ference presents preliminary suggestions for pre- 
venting strikes; it proposes the establishment of 
a national industrial tribunal and regional boards 
of inquiry and adjustment. 

December 29.—The Coal Strike Settlement Com- 
mission holds its first meeting, in Washington. 

January 1.—The President signs the bill ex- 
tending for a year Government ‘control over 
sugar. 


January 2——The Department of Justice carries 
out simultaneous raids against radical aliens in 
more than thirty cities throughout the country. 

The United States Shipping Board offers for 
sale thirty former German-owned passenger ships, 
including the Leviathan, the largest sh‘p afloat; 
it is required that the ships must fly the Ameri- 
can flag. 

January 4—The Department of Justice esti- 
mates that 2700 aliens have been arrested, against 
whom “perfect cases” ‘or deportation have been 
established. 


January 5.—The United States Supreme Court, 
by a 5 to 4 decision, upholds the constitutionality 
of war-time prohibition as enforced by the Vol- 
stead Act; the making of so-called “2.75 beer” 
comes to an end. 


January 6.—The legislatures of Rhode Island 
and Kentucky ratify the woman-suffrage amend- 
ment io the federal Constitution, bringing the 
numbe: of ratifying States to twenty-four. 


January 7.—Governor Smith urges the New 
York legislature to rescind its ratification of the 
prohibition amendment and submit the question 
to the voters. 

January 8.—The Democratic National Com- 
mittee decides to hold the party’s national nomi- 
nating convention at San Francisco on June 28. 
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At a Jackson Day dinner in Washington, half 
a dozen avowed candidates for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, including Mr. Bryan, 
speak on national issues; a letter from President 
Wilson is read declaring that the Senate must not 
alter the meaning of the peace treaty and pro- 
posing that the question be submitted to the vot- 
ers at the next election. 


January 10.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
urges the House Ways and Means Committee to 
appropriate $150,000,000 to prevent starvation in 
Poland, Rumania, and Austria. 

The New York Legislature, with but two dis- 
senting voices, votes to exclude the five Socialist 
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CENSUS ENUMERATORS WORKING LAST MONTH AMONG THE FOREIGN BORN IN NEW YORK CITY 


members pending trial on charges that their 
party’s platform is revolutionary. 

January 12.—The New York Assembly, by 
vote of 71 to 33, refuses to reconsider its action 
in suspending five Socialist members. 

January 13.—The Oregon Legislature completes 
ratification of the woman-suffrage amendment 
to the federal constitution. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 18.—In Canada it is decided that no 
successor to Premier Borden shall be chosen, but 
that he will take an extended vacation necessary 
because of ill health. 


























HOW CENSUS STATISTICS ARE COMPILED 
(The little machine at the left punches holes in a card, each hole representing a complete statement as to age, 


ancestry, occupation, or other similar fact. 
cording the “holes” which represent facts) 


The machine at the right sorts these punched cards, counting and re- 


























RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


December 19.—An attempt is made to assassi- 
mate the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Viscount 
French; the conspirators work from ambush, near 
Dublin, and the attempt is unsuccessful. 


December 22,—A new Irish Home Rule pro- 
posal is outlined to Parliament by Premier Lloyd 
George; he would create two Irish Parliaments 
(one in the north and another in the south), with 
a Council chosen by both legislatures to undertake 
common services. 


December 23.—Royal assent is given by King 
George to a new measure extending a _ larger 
share of self-government to India, with popular 
assemblies and elected representatives of the 
people. 


In the French Chamber, Premier Clemenceau 


speaks on foreign policies and is sustained in a 
vote of confidence. by 458 to 70. 


December 24.—General Semenoff is reported to 
have been appointed by Admiral Kolchak as su- 
preme military commander in the Irkutsk, Trans- 
baikal, and Amur districts. 


December. 26.—Bolshevist forces in Siberia re- 
port the capture of Tomsk and Taiga, defeating 
Kolchak’s Siberian and Polish troops. 

January 4.—British railway workers at various 
mass meetings vote to reject the Government’s 
schedule of wage increases. 


January 11.—Elections are held in France for 
240 members of: the Senate, the first Senate 
elections since the beginning of the war. 


‘January 13.—Rioting in Berlin—a mob demon- 
stration against'the Reichstag building in protest 
‘against’ weakness of the pending Workmen’s 
Council :measure—causes the death of 42 persons, 
the police finally using bombs and machine guns. 


Paul Deschanel is elected President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 


iiJanuary 15.—Premier Clemenceau authorizes 
his supporters to place his name before the presi- 
dential electors, who meet on January 17 (see 
page 153). 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


December 16.—The Supreme Council decides to 
undertake the problem of obtaining food for 
starving Austria. 

December 17——The Supreme Council fixes a; 
$70,000,000 the sum needed to finance the feed- 
ing of Austria. 

December 28.—Premier Kei Hara is reported 
as declaring that Japan will withdraw from Si- 
beria when the Bolshevist menace is over. 

December 30.—Viscount Grey, British Am- 
bassador, leaves Washington for home, it being 
understood that the President's illness has pre- 
vented fulfilment of his special mission. 

January 3.—Polish and Lettish troops 
Dvinsk, ejecting the Bolshevist armies. 


enter 


January 5.—The Supreme Council reaches an 
agreement with the German delegation, reducing 
to 275,000 tons its demand for maritime material 
as indemnity for the scuttling of the German fleet. 

January 10.—The Peace Treaty of Versailles 
becomes effective with the exchange of ratifica- 
tions (at Paris) by Germany and fourteen of the 
powers allied in the war; the United States, 
China, Greece, and Rumania take no part in. the 
proceedings; the German delegates also sign the 
protocol settling issues raised since the writing 
of the treaty. 

January 12.—Herbert Hoover declares that es- 
tablishment of American credits for $150,000,000 
will feed Europe until the next harvest, and that 
the loans would soon be repaid. 

January 13.—In compliance with a provision 
in the covenant of the League of Nations, Presi- 
dent Wilson calls the first meeting of the Council 
of the League, to be held in Paris on January 16. 

The State Department announces that the 
United States has refused to accept any part of 
the indemnity assessed by the Allies against Ger- 
many for scuttling its fleet. 

January 15.—The terms of peace offered to 
Hungary are handed to that country’s delegation 
at Paris. 
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THE UNITED STATES TRANSPORT “BUFORD,” LEAVING NEW YORK IN DECEMBER AND CARRYING BACK TO 
RUSSIA SEVERAL HUNDRED ALIEN RADICALS : 
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© Harris & Ewing 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, INAUGURATED MAYOR OF 
PHILADELPHIA ON JANUARY 5 


(Mr. Moore has been well known to the country as a 
result of ten years’ service in the House of Representa- 
tives. In his early youth he had been a reporter and 
editorial writer on the Public Ledger, and later had 
filled various municipal offices in Philadelphia. He is 
the first Mayor to serve under the 1.ew charter, and in 
his inaugural address he gave strong pledges for a clean 
and efficient administration) 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

December 18.—At a public consistory, Pope 
Benedict creates seven new cardinals. 

December 30.—Dr. Marion Leroy Burton 
(president of the University of Minnesota) ac- 
cepts the presidency of University of Michigan. 

January 2.—The taking of the Fourteenth 
Census begins throughout the United States. 

It is reported from Panama that 2396 ships 
passed through the Canal in 1919, a larger num- 
ber than in any previous year. 

January 3—A violent earth shock is felt 
‘throughout central Mexico, causing the death of 
several thousand persons; the damage is particu- 
larly heavy in the western part of Vera Cruz. 

January 8.—The steel workers’ union calls off 
its unsuccessful strike, begun on September 22. 

January 11—The French steamer Afrique is 
wrecked on a shoal during a storm in the Bay 
of Biscay, scores of lives being lost. 


OBITUARY 


December 16.—Florence Nightingale Fergu- 
son Ward, a distinguished homeopath and sur- 
gean, 59. 

December 17.—Luigi Illica, the Italian com- 
poser of words for many famous operas. 

December 18.—Rear-Adm. Benjamin Tappan, 
1. S. N., retired, 63 . . . Horatio William Parker, 


the distinguished American composer of operas 
and church music, 66. 

December 19.—Homer S. King, the San Fran- 
cisco banker. . . Cleofonte Campanini, the fa- 
mous conductor, general director of the Chicago 
Opera Association, 59... . Capt. John Alcock, 
the British aviator who crossed the Atlantic in 
an airplane, 27. 

December 20.—Peter J. Campbell, President of 
the Maryland Senate. 

December 21.—Henry W. Hodge, of New York, 
a foremost authority on bridge-building, 54. 

December 24.—Walter Allen Watson, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Virginia, 52. 

December 26.—Brig.-Gen. David L. Stanton, a 
distinguished Civil War veteran of Maryland, 
80... . Brig.-Gen. William Ruffin Cox, Confed- 
erate ‘veteran and member of Congress from 
North Carolina, 78. 

December 27.—Caleb M. Van Hamm, widely 
known as managing editor of New York news- 
papers, 58. 

December 29.—Sir William Osler, the famous 
British physician who for fifteen years was pro- 
fessor of medicine at Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore, 70 (see page 206). 

December 30.—Major-Gen. Thomas H. Barrie, 
U. S. A., recently retired, 64... . Rear-Adm. 
John E. Pillsbury, U. S. N., retired, 73. 

December 31.—Jean Dupuy, former Premier 
of France and prominent journalist, 75... . 
Samuel S. Barney, former member of Congress 
from Wisconsin and recently Justice of the United 
States Court of Claims, 73. ... George Farmer 
Burgess, former representative in Congress from 
Texas, 59.... Frank Pixley, author of many 
successful plays and musical comedies, 52. 

January 1.—Brig.-Gen. Alfred H. Stead, of 
Pennsylvania, a veteran of the Civil War. 

January 2.—Feng Kuo-chang, a former Presi- 
dent of China, 60... . Sir Frank Cavendish Las- 
celles, a distinguished British diplomat, 78. 

January 4.—George Macloskie, professor emeri- 
tus of biology at Princeton University, 84. 

January 5—John D. White, former Represen- 
tative in Congress from Kentucky. . . . Lord Cun- 
liffe, recognized as England’s foremost banker, 
65... . Sir Thomas Richard Fraser, for forty 
years professor of materia medica in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, 78. 

January 7.—Sir Edmund Barton, former Pre- 
mier of Australia, 70. 

January 8.—Maud Powell, the world’s fore- 
most woman violinist, 51... . Prof. Heinrich 
Lammasch, former Premier of Austria and noted 
as an international arbitrator, 67. 

January 11.—Rey. Hunter Corbett, D.D., for 
more than half a century a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in China, 84. 

January 12.—John A. Mead, Governor of Ver- 
mont 1910-’12, 78. 

January 14.—Charles E. Magoon, former Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal Zone, and Governor 
of Cuba 1906-09, 58. . John F. Dodge, a 
prominent Detroit automobile manufacturer, 54. 
. . . Brig.-Gen. Charles H. Lauchheimer, of 
the U. S. Marine Corps, 60. 

January 15.—Richard C. Maclaurin, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 50. 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH - 
IN CARTOONS 











BACK UP! 
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RATARICATION 


COMPROMISE. 
NO DELAY. 
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WHO'S DRIVING? 


HE emergence of Mr. Bryan—who had 
been in comparative obscurity since his 
retirement from the office of Secretary of 
State in’ President Wilson’s first Cabinet— 
has given the cartoonists a new sphere of ac- 

















NEARING THE END 
(Uncle Sam will drop his Railroad burden on March 1) 
From the World (New York) 





From the News (Chicago, Illinois) 
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tion, for no public man is more popular with 
the artists of the pen. On the following 
page are reproduced a number of Bryan 
cartoons, while on this page some recent ac- 
tivities of Congress are illustrated. On the 
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“NoW LETS HAVE SOME ACTION!” 


From the Central Press Association (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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BACK FROM ELBA 
By Reid, in the Call (Paterson, N. J.) 


fourth page of the department attention is 
given to some of the important problems now 
confronting the British people. 



































WHAT, IS HE HERE AGAIN? 
From the Tribune (New York) 


‘WILLIAM, KINDLY REMEMBER THIS IS A LEAP 


YEAR AFFAIR!” 


From the Central Press Association (Cleveland, Ohio) 





AT Ir “AGAIN 
By Kirby, in the World (New York) 











CITSA MESSAGE} || 
FROM BILL BRYAN 
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FOOLING WITH THE OUIJA BOARD 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Joun Butt (to Jonathan): “Come and play. Otherwise the other children over there carf:+ 
JonatTHan: “I don’t know whether I’ll play or not. The stakes are too high.” 


From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 








ANOTHER CURFEW 
Uncte Sam: “Curfew shall not ring—yet.” 
From Opinion (London) 














PYGMALION WILSON: “CONFOUND IT! I DON’T 
BELIEVE SHE WILL EVER COME TO LIFE!” 
From the World (London) 
































TOO GOOD FOR BELIEF 
Sir Aucktanp Geppes (heaving): ‘Your coal will cost 
you less, mum.”’ ue 
Scepticat Britis Matron: “‘Ah, I daresay! But if I 
know anything of these things there’s a catch somewhere.” 
From Punch (London) 


{The coal strike in the United States was settled by 
advancing wages without increasing the price of coal. In 
Great Britain, Sir Auckland Geddes’ plan raised miners’ 
wages and at the same time reduced the price to the 
consumer3 









OUT OF HAND! 
From the Passing Show (London) 





DistressFuL DamMseEL: “Here comes my rescuer again, 
Looks like business this time.” 
From Punch (London) 
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THIS IS THE HOUSE THAT ADDISON BUILT 
From the Star (London) 


[Referring to Government plans, under Dr. Christo- 
pher Addison, to remedy the shortage of housing ac- 


commodations.] 
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THE TWO HOOPS 


(Whichever hoop he chooses, Lloyd George is sure to 
lose either his Liberal or his Unionist horse) 
From the Westminster Gazette (London) 

















UNCLE SAM TO THE PACKERS: “DURN YE, GIT BACis 
TO YER TROUGH” 
From the Star (St. Louis) 
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WHY NOT STOP FEEDING HIM! 
From the News (Chicago) 














SCHOOL BEGINS AGAIN 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 


























“SUGAR, SUGAR! WHO’S GOT THE SUGAR?” NOW FOR SOME REST 
From the Daily Tribune (Sioux City, Ia.) From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
Feb.—3 
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WHY SHOULDN’T HE BE ANXIOUS TO Go? 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 


Americans never cease to wonder why 
discontented alien radicals come to this “land 
of the free,” and why they remain. It is 
equally dificult to understand the manners 
of visitors who so soon attempt to show us 
how to run the house, 














PANDORA’S BOX 
Fatuer Time: “If I could only close the confounded 


’ 


thing.’ 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 
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RED ANARCHY’S INSPIRATION 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 

















THE PITY OF “WESTERN CIVILIZATION” 


ENTENTE Santa Craus*(to Vienna): 
children get presents from me!” 


From De Nieuwe Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


[The Allied blockade of Russia_is depicted as a knife 
descending upon St. Petersburg.] 


“Only the good 

















RUIN AND RESTORATION 

















THE RUINS OF YPRES, BURNED BY THE GERMANS ON NOVEMBER 22, 1914, AND BOMBARDED FOR FOUR YEARS 
(The famous Cloth Hall and belfry, with the foreground showing some attempt at clearing the wreckage) 


A portion of the French press, on the anniversary of the Armistice and again at the 
beginning of the New Year, seeemed inclined to the pessimistic view that a year had been 
wasted; but others have told of real progress in clearing away ruins and bringing industrial, 
agricultural, and living conditions back toward normal. 
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AMONG THE RUINS OF YPRES—CLEARING AWAY THE DEBRIS 
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RESTORING ORDER TO THE RUINS OF LENS A 





























SCHOOL INSTALLED IN A TEMPORARY BUILDING AT LENS 
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A STREET IN THE NEW PORTION OF PERONNE 




















PARALYSIS OF MIDDLE EUROPE 


Racial Phases Disappear and Economic Aspects Emerge— 
Clemenceau, the Great Hero of the World War—Russia and 
the Bolshevist Menace 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


i the present article I mean to discuss 
two things which constitute the major 
circumstances of the last few weeks of Euro- 
pean history—first, the development of chaos 
in Middle Europe cnd, second, the passing of 
Clemenceau as Prime Minister and his prob- 
able translation to the Elysée Palace, spend- 
ing such remaining space as there may be, 
with certain other almost equally important 
incidents. 


I. THE RACIAL PHASE 


To begin at the beginning, the chaos in 
Middle Europe has its origin in two con- 
flicting circumstances. That portion of 
Europe which lies south of the frontiers of 
the old German Empire and east of the Alps, 
mainly occupied before the World War by 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, represents a 
welter of races and nationalities separated by 
animosities a thousand years old. And it 
also represents, in part at least, an economic 
whole. 

One of the main purposes of the war, one 
of its great justifications in the eyes of many, 
was the prospect that victory for the Allies 
held out of the liberation of these various 
races of Austria-Hungary. 

At the moment when the World War 
broke out, nearly thirty millions of Slavs 
and Latins in the Hapsburg Empire were 
held in subjection by not more than twenty- 
four millions of Hungarians and Germans. 
The Czechs in Bohemia, the Italians on the 
Adriatic, were subjected to persecutions and 
prosecutions which had no end. In the same 
way the Slovaks, the Croatians, the Serbs, 
and the Rumanians in Hungary were the vic- 
tims of a tyranny as stupid as it was malig- 
nant. Of all the Slavs in the Hapsburg 
State, only the Poles, and they all too tardily, 
were permitted to follow their racial customs. 

‘We had, then, a situation which carried 
with it the ultimate doom of Hapsburg 


power. Count Czernin, who directed the 
foreign policy of the Dual Empire in its clos- 
ing days, has recently indicated in his book 
that this confusion and clash of racial aspi- 
rations and ambitions had insured the down- 
fall of Austria-Hungary even before the war 
came to destroy her last restraining bonds. 

As a consequence of the defeat of the Cen- 
tral Powers the several races were liberated. 
On old Austro-Hungarian soil there sud- 
denly sprang up an independent Czechoslo- 
vakia and an independent Jugoslavia, while 
the Latin provinces of the Dual Monarchy 
were occupied by Rumanian and _ Italian 
troops, and the Poles and Ruthenians beyond 
the Carpathians were assigned to the new 
Poland, created from Austrian, German, and 
Russian lands. 

By virtue of the Allied victory more than 
twenty-five millions of people were thus set 
free. The principle of nationality which had 
supplied the controlling force in the history 
of the Nineteenth Century acquired a new 
importance in the development of the Twen- 
tieth. 

On the whole, no similar deliverance of 
millions from tyranny and servitude is dis- 
coverable in history. ‘Taken in conjunction 
with the liberation of the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine and of the German and Russian 
borders, this constitutes one of the great feats 
in all human history. 

At Paris the debates were over the proper 
fixing of the frontiers between the several 
races which would do substantial justice to 
the rights of each. A great volume of docu- 
ments, a long period of debate, turned on 
the question of whether Hungarians or Ru- 
manians were entitled to the regions along 
the Theiss, and on the rival claims of the 
Slav and the Latin along the Adriatic shore. 
The newly freed tribes quarreled among 
themselves, and some of the quarrels have re- 
sulted in the creation of new antinathies, 
while in no instance have old hatreds been 
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modified. And as a consequence of these 
quarrels the attention of the world had been 
fixed upon the racial and national aspects of 
the new Europe, to the exclusion of all else. 


II. THE ECONOMIC ASPECT 


In recent months, however, with a daily 
increasing force, the world has been com- 
pelled to recognize that it had ignored one 
of the vital elements in the problem. <Ac- 
cepting for the moment the assumption that 
the frontiers between the several races in old 
Austro-Hungary had been drawn with rela- 
tive fidelity to the ethnological map, it be- 
comes clear that this solution has liberated 
millions of people from political tyranny 
only to impose upon them economic misery 
which, in turn, seems to threaten them with 
actual extermination. We read in current 
despatches of starvation in Vienna, of the 
certain doom of the vast population of that 
city, while in Hungary and elsewhere simi- 
lar circumstances are being forced upon our 
attention. 

The explanation is simple. We have in 
partitioning Austria-Hungary created a state 
of Czechoslovakia, separated fren the sea, 
rich in minerals, possessing considerable in- 
dustrial machinery, but incapable of feeding 
its considerable population, And in joining 
the territory of the Slovaks to that of the 
Czechs we have separated the Slovaks from 
their natural economic association with the 
Hungarians and cooped them up in a moun- 
tain region without any direct rail or road 
communication with Bohemia and Moravia. 
We have dealt even more harshly with the 
old Hapsburg provinces inhabited by Ger- 
mans and containing the city of Vienna, A 
third of the population of this state live in 
Vienna, They have no source of food, of 
raw material, of any of the elements neces- 
sary to exist on their own territories, Vienna 
is dying, as the brain would die if it were 
separated from the body. We have denied 
these Austrian Germans the privilege of 
uniting themselves with Germany, although 
in such an association they might find food, 
raw materials, and a chance for existence. 

Quite in the same fashion, Jugoslavia, a 
state almost as large as Italy, will find itself 
—if Italian purposes prevail at Fiume— 
without any natural outlet upon the sea. 
In this territory more food is produced than 
is consumed, but this food cannot be ex- 
ported save under hindering Italian super- 
vision, 
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Out of Hungary, which was once a great 
state, we have created a mutilated frag- 
ment, without natural frontiers, with no out- 
let on the sea, surrounded by enemies, with 
all its gateways in the hands of races which 
hate the Magyars. We have deprived the 
Hungarian of all his minerals. We have 
placed his intercourse with other nations at 
the mercy of his secular enemies, and left 
him no choice but to perish or surrender his 
independence, 

At the present moment, with very few ex- 
ceptions, all the railroad systems of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire have been trans- 
formed into short lines which end at the 
frontiers we have traced between the races. 
Through trains are practically unknown. 
Railroad rolling stock does not pass any 
frontier, as a result of the fear that it would 
not return, 

It is as if the United States had been 
broken up into its component State units, the 
minerals of Pennsylvania had been shut off 
from the manufacturing districts of New 
England; the foodstuff of the West stopped 
at arbitrary frontiers west of the Alleghanies. 
It is as if, traveling from New York to 
Boston, one had to change trains at the 
Connecticut boundary, at the Rhode Island 
frontier, and finally at the Massachusetts 
line. 

We have in the matter of communications 
created a condition surpassing the chaos of 
the Middle Ages. Austria-Hungary produced 
food and minerals and possessed great man- 
ufacturing regions, All three were neces- 
sarily united in the economic whole. Now 
all three are separated, and the result is 
starvation, paralysis, a condition growing 
worse every week and becoming more and 
more a peril difficult to exaggerate and per- 
haps presently becoming impossible for us 
to check. 

In the days when Hoover ruled in Middle 
Europe he set afoot a system of barter and 
exchange, while he placed his own men on 
railroad trains to guarantee the return of the 
rolling stock. For a period he kept economic 
breath in the frame of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. But Hoover is gone. The 
system of barter and exchange has practically 
come to an end. Communications are almost 
non-existent, The Rumanians who invaded 
Hungary took back with them the railroad 
equipment which they found—largely, to be 
sure, their own equipment which the Hun- 
garians had in their turn stolen from Ru- 
mania, 
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IIT. 


If we are to have any solution of the 
problem which is presented in Middle Eu- 
rope to-day, it is patent that we must have 
now some process of economic reintegration. 
In some way or other the eggs must be un- 
scrambled. Some method must be found 
by which the raw materials can reach the 
factories, the product of the factories reach 
the markets, and the food of the great wheat 
regions arrive at places where men and 
women and children are starving. 

In separating the Poles and Ruthenians 
from the Hapsburg Empire, the Conference 
of Paris was able to act in accordance with 
ethnographic and economic facts. These re- 
gions were naturally a part of the East rath- 
er than the West, and they will properly be- 
come parts of the new Polish state. In the 
same way, the people who live in the re- 
gions assigned to Rumania will in no dis- 
tant time become a part of a nation which 
has an outlet on the sea and all the neces- 
sary resources of a virile state. 

But the case is far different with the Aus- 
tria that remains, with Czechoslovakia, with 
Hungary, and with Jugoslavia. Unless some 
means can be found to bring about a feder- 
ation between the peoples dwelling in this 
area—an economic, not a political federa- 
tien, a system of tariff boundaries rather 
than strategic frontiers—the fate of all four 
seems to be sealed. 

The problem of Jugoslavia is at once the 
simplest and the most difficult. It turns 
upon the guarantee to the southern Slavs of 
unimpeded access to the Adriatic. The Ital- 
ians have frequently promised that if they ob- 
tain Fiume they will concede to the Slavs 
full and free approach to the sea. But Aus- 
tria-Hungary, when she possessed the out- 
lets necessary for Serbia, used them again 
and again to close her frontiers to Serbian 
exports. The prosperity of Fiume would 
mean the ruin of Trieste, and every influence 
that one can conceive of will be exerted 
by the people of Trieste to hamper the de- 
velopment of Fiume. 

Precisely as long as the Italians ocupy 
Fiume, the economic existence of Jugoslavia 
will be at the mercy of a hostile nation. To- 
day it is one of the anomalies of the situa- 
tion that while Italy suffers for food, Jugo- 
slavia possesses that food, for which she has 
no outlet. There are conceivably 25,000 
Italians in Fiume, But there are at least 
eleven million Slavs in the hinterland. And 
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the future development of this great Slav 
state turns upon the question of proper ac- 
ess to the sea. All the proposals for other 
ports are idle, since it would be a matter of 
years and of enormous expense to build new 
railroads and create another port; and the 
situation that Middle Europe faces is one 
in which relief to be effective must be prompt. 

Far more difficult of solution is the prob- 
lem of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Aus- 
tria. Together, these three fragments might 
make an economic unit. Separated, they 
must inevitably be at the mercy of their 
neighbors, 

The Conference of Paris may forbid the 
union of German Austrians with the Ger- 
man Empire; the League of Nations may for- 
bid it; but as between starvation and exter- 
mination on the one side and union with 
Germany on the other, no one can doubt 
the ultimate result. 

And the case of Czechoslovakia will not 
be different. Already the Slovaks are be- 
ginning to break away from the association 
with the Czechs and demand union with 
their old oppressors, the Hungarians, All 
the valleys which constitute the fertile lands 
of the Slovak districts open into the Hun- 
garian plain. All the railroads in the coun- 
try go south to Budapest. As for Bohemia 
and Moravia, constituting the bulk of the 
Czechoslovak state, they are cnly a penin- 
sula in the German sea, If German-Austria 
ever succeeds in joining Germany, practically 
every outlet of the Czechs by which their 
products can reach their markets will be in 
German hands, 

It is necessary to face the fact. Self-deter- 
mination as a principle was a natural and 
necessary circumstance in the settlement of 
the World War. It was an intolerable sit- 
uation which existed when a minority dom- 
inated a majority. But the history of the 
last vear and the progress of events since 
the armistice, and since the signing of the 
several peace treaties, have demonstrated that 
the German-Austrians, the Czechoslovaks, 
and the Hungarians are as incapable of per- 
manent prosperity and independence when 
economically separated as they were of living 
together peaceably under the old régime. 

Some system of coéperation must inevita- 
bly succeed the present chaos if Middle Eu- 
rope is not to be reduced to a condition with- 
out modern parallel, Already there is talk of 
Hungarian federation with Rumania. The 
demand of Austrian-Germans for union with 
Germany has never ceased. Jugoslav sol- 
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diers stand ready to fight if Italian occupa- 
tion of Fiume becomes permanent. 


IV. A “BALKANIZED” MIDDLE 
EUROPE 


For many months the world has been fa- 
miliar with the statement that the Confer- 
ence of Paris had “Balkanized” Middle Eu- 
rope. It must be conceded that the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire could not have persisted, 
given the conditions of 1914. Count Czernin 
believes that the great scheme of Archduke 
Ferdinand, whose death at Sarajevo was the 
signal for the storm, his dream of substitut- 
ing for the dual system a federation of races, 
could not have succeeded. But it is appar- 
ent that what now exists cannot endure. 

Unless some system of order, some method 
of coéperation is found, and found promptly, 
it is almost inevitable that portions at least 
of the old Hapsburg monarchy—the most 
tertile and progressive portions—will sink 
into anarchy, and even the Czech fragment, 
conspicuous to-day for its prosperity and 
good order, will fall in the general disaster. 

The past had demonstrated that two races 
could not permanently tyrannize over other 
races more numerous and determined to be 
free. The present has demonstrated with 
equal clarity that there are economic units 
exactly as there are racial groups, and peo- 
ple who live on one street cannot separate 
themselves from the community in which 
they live without interrupting the traffic of 
the community, paralyzing its business, de- 
stroying the essential and necessary coOpera- 
tion. Austria-Hungary to-day is in as im- 
possible a situation as a man whose hands 
and feet and head all set out to establish 
their own independence and separation. We 
have studied the ethnographic maps of Eu- 
rope for the last five years with care, with 
complete absorption. But the time has 
come when it is quite clear that we must 
study the economic and geographic maps 
with equal care, 

France and Italy are examples of states 
whose political frontiers conform substan- 
tially to economic and ethnographic circum- 
stances with equal fidelity. And yet in the 
case of France, recent months have shown 
with increasing definiteness how great is the 
problem of rejoining Alsace-Lorraine to the 
motherland, although the separation lasted 
but half a century. 

No one who knows anything about the 
case can question the desire of the great 
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majority of the people of the “Lost Prov- 
inces” to rejoin France. And yet the fact 
that the Germans in half a century had built 
the railroads, developed the canals, expanded 
the industries, and made the whole economic 
existence of the two provinces dependent 
upon Germany, makes the change one of 
great difficulty. 

To take the case of Italy: Joining Trieste 
and Fiume to the Italian kingdom, grant- 
ing that both have an Italian majority in 
their population which desires such a union, 
not impossibly spells the ruin of both cities. 
Certainly if Fiume falls to the Jugoslavs, 
Trieste will lose its importance; while if 
both become Italian, Fiume will be sacrificed. 

But the “Balkanizing” of Middle Europe 
does not merely mean chaos and paralysis in 
the territory immediately affected. Day by 
day and week by week the menace which is 
Bolshevism, which is Russia, grows as all the 
several efforts of Russians to destroy the 
Bolshevist régime fail. We begin to per- 
ceive more and more clearly the possibility 
that the Bolshevists, having presently dis- 
posed of their domestic enemies—as the 
French Revolution mastered its foes at home 
—may begin to push westward. If when 
that hour comes there lies before its great 
armies only the thin facade of Rumanian and 
Polish forces separating them from that vast 
chaos of misery and despair which to-day ex- 
tends from Bavaria to Belgrade, there is 
every possibility that their troops will over- 
flow, as did the Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic armies, sweeping aside insignificant ob- 
stacles, 

We shall not save the situation in Middle 
Europe by sending food or by sending money, 
however necessary it may be momentarily to 
send both. The states which we have cre- 
ated at Versailles out of the old Hapsburg 
Empire are incapable in several instances of 
supporting themselves—that is, of separate 
economic existence. Unless some system of 
cooperation can be found, Middle Europe 
will be Boche or Bolshevist within the next 
decade. And it may be both. The pathway 
of Germany southward, of Russia westward, 
must lie through regions in which every sem- 
blance of order is rapidly disintegrating. It 
is a great triumph to have rescued millions of 
men and women from tyranny, to have es- 
tablished equality between races. It was not 
possible to preserve the old system. But the 
great single circumstance in our recent vic- 
tory will be vitiated unless we can now find 
some method of restoring economic equili- 
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brium, If we fail, millions of men and 
women and children will perish from star- 
vation. Following this tragedy one must look 
for political disasters of incalculable gravity. 


V. CLEMENCEAU 


Within the next few weeks the most 
conspicuous single figure in the great drama 
of the World War, M. Clemenceau, will 
lay down the burden which he took up in 
the awful crisis of 1917. The “Father of 
Victory” will, it now seems, exchange the 
responsibilities of the Quai d’Orsai for the 
less onerous duties of the Elysée Palace. 

The greatness of the achievement of Clem- 
enceau will be more appreciated with every 
succeeding year, as there is set forth more 
and more clearly the desperateness of the sit- 
uation when he took office. While he was 
in the opposition in the first three years of 
the struggle, his voice was the one clear 
note urging the prosecution of the war and 
insisting that victory was possible. 

I remember well a talk I had with him 
in 1916 while the German armies were still 
advancing before Verdun. I recall the 
clarity with which he criticized the mistakes 
and blunders that had made Verdun almost 
a disaster before it became a permanent 
glory. At that time he said to me: “There 
was an hour when I almost despaired of the 
future of my fellow-countrymen, but now I 
do not need to tell you what they have 
done and are doing. Look about you.” 

Always Clemenceau saw the greatness of 
France as a nation and of his fellow-coun- 
trymen as human beings in the most terrible 
crisis in their history. When he took office 
the French army had been defeated at the 
front, and behind the front treason and de- 
teatism had flourished. The will to win was 
crumbling. Supreme disaster was avoided 
only by his indomitable perseverance and by 
the confidence which h_ imparted to those 
about him, 

France knew at last that she had a ci- 
vilian chief worthy of her, and through 
Clemenceau’s efforts the Allied armies pres- 
ently had in Foch a military commander 
who brought victory. In the closing days 
of 1917 Clemenceau restored the courage 
and determination of France. He drove 
traitors from power; he eliminated incompe- 
tents; he communicated to the masses the 
spirit which was his own. 

In the early disasters of 1918 he found 
the necessary impulsion to push through his 
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project of unity of command. In the first 
days of April, when the Allied front had 
been broken, his practical ultimatum gave 
Foch the opportunity to prevent defeat and 
organize victory. When the French and 
British forces were broken at the Chemin- 
des-Dames, and Paris seemed in danger, 
Clemenceau displayed a courage and confi- 
dence which were worth armies. While pro- 
viding for the defence of Paris he asserted 
that France would continue to fight even if 
the capital fell, His days and nights were 
divided between the soldiers at the front and 
the government in the rear. Every criti- 
cism, every protest, every argument of the 
weak, the weary, the thoughtless, he brushed 
aside with his famous declaration: “I make 
war. I make war. I make war.” He had 
the singleness of purpose, the clarity of vi- 
sion, the ultimate moral courage to save a 
situation compromised almost beyond hope. 
America’s great military effort would 
have gone for nothing if Clemenceau’s spirit 
had not availed to hold the line until we 
could arrive. Even more than Foch, Clemen- 
ceau was the great hero of the World War. 
He, more than any other one man, saved 
France, and in saving France saved Europe 
and the world from German domination. 


VI. 


In the Peace Conference, Clemenceau’s 
role was frequently misunderstood and gen- 
erally misinterpreted. He sought to pre- 
serve in the presence of the enemy the unity 
which he had achieved for the Allies on the 
battlefield. An old man, familiar in his own 
experience with half a century of European 
history, he viewed with impatience British 
and American dreams of world adjustment 
—of perfect and permanent pacification, 

He fought for France in the Peace Con- 
ference as he had striven for his country in 
war, Hard pressed on the one side by the 
Imperialists, but even more compromised by 
the demands of the soldiers for geographical 
and military considerations, Clemenceau re- 
sisted the demands for annexation on the 
left bank of the Rhine, and sought rather 
to obtain for his country a guarantee for 
the future, in association with the United 
States and Great Britain. 

He never shared the American hopes for 
a League of Nations. He never accepted 
the British modifications of the American 
conception. He believed that history would 
continue to flow as it had flowed in the past; 
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that the strife between races, tribes, and na- 
tions would continue. He endeavored to 
build on a foundation of fact rather than 
upon a corner-stone of hope. 

As a consequence, Clemenceau has been 
abused and assaulted in Great Britain and 
in the United States as the champion of re- 
action and the proponent of old-fashioned 
militarism. There could be no. greater 
irony, no greater misconception of funda- 
mental facts than this. As a boy Clemen- 
ceau defied the Third Empire because he 
was what he has remained throughout a long 
life, a republican and a radical. With mili- 
tarism, with colonial dreams and ambitions, 
he has had no sympathy. In opposing the 
extreme aspirations of Americans and of 
Britons at Paris, he did not think or act as 
a reactionary, but rather as a realist. ‘The 
same appreciation of fundamental facts 
which shone through all the darkest periods 
of the war, which led him to demand unity 
of command, moved him again and again 
to protest against a total ignoring of his- 
tory, of military and geographic considera- 
tions at Paris.” 

It is, however, unfortunate that as a re- 
sult of careless and unintelligent criticism, 
Clemenceau’s true grandeur has been some- 
what obscured in the United States and in 
Great Britain, He has been more fortunate 
at home. ‘The recent election was one of 
the most magnificent and tremendous vindi- 
cations any public man ever achieved in a 
democracy. He had won the war for 
France. He had fought to make the peace 
secure, And in his memorable speech at 
Strasbourg, which opened the campaign, he 
told his countrymen plainly that the salva- 
tion of France lay in work and nowhere else. 

The result of his conduct of the political 
campaign was like that of his direction of 
the military effort. The forces of disorder, 
of anarchy, of revolution, were beaten. 
France, on the morrow of victory, elected to 
the Chamber of Deputies men whose char- 
acter was the guarantee against Bolshevism. 
The victory of the First Marne, the supreme 
success of the Second Marne, neither was 
more important as a contribution to world 
order than the victory of democratic France 
under Clemenceau at the polls. 

Had he so chosen, Clemenceau might have 
continued as Prime Minister, His decision 
to retire, and his consent to succeed Poin- 
caré, leaves the field oven for a younger man, 
not impossibly for M. Millerand, who was 
sent to Alsace-Lorraine by Clemenceau to 
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repair the blunders of the early days of 
occupation, and who revealed a capacity for 
organization and government which has ex- 
cited admiration on all sides. 

As President of the Republic, Clemenceau 
must face limitations which have obscured 
the occupant of that office since the days of 
Thiers himself. It may be that after the 
great renown of his recent triumph, and 
with some support from the men elected 
under his direction, he will, as President, 
for the moment at least, remain a force. 

On the other hand, it seems far more like- 
ly that he will become now a voice, that he 
will be able from his high office to address 
to his fellow-countrymen those appeals and 
those statements which in the days when he, 
single-handed, was fighting official incompe- 
tence early in the war, were the most con- 
siderable contribution in the shape of the 
spoken or the written word. In office or 
out of office, Prime Minister or President, 
Clemenceau, until the breath of life leaves 
his body, cannot fail to be a force. France 
has recognized his value and appraised his 
service; and in the critical months which are 
now to follow the whole world is fortunate 
in having, in some measure at least, the serv- 
ices of Clemenceau, Given all his human 
limitations, his excesses of phrase and of 
temper, his grim, sardonic outlook upon life, 
he remains the greatest figure of our own 
time—the man who saved France in the hour 
ot her deadliest peril, and the man who now, 
having led France to victory, is leading her 
back to peaceful effort which will consoli- 
date the victory. ‘To-day he is as great a 
bulwark against Bolshevism as he was yes- 
terday against the German. 


VII. As To RUSSIA 


It remains now to turn for a moment 
toward the Russian situation, In the West 
we see France and Great Britain, despite 
many handicaps and various industrial crises, 
slowly but surely undertaking again the 
business of life, and, thanks to their economic 
as well as their political unity, starting on 
the road to prosperity. 

By contrast, in Middle Europe we see 
chaos and political disorder spreading be- 
cause necessary economic association has been 
forbidden by the recognition of racial aspi- 
rations to the exclusion of industrial consid- 
erations. 

At the same moment it is becoming clear 
that the feeble and futile policy adopted at 
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Paris toward Russia has completely col- 
lapsed, as I have warned my readers for 
many months that it was collapsing. ‘The 
armies of Kolchak, Denikine, and Yude- 
nitch have been defeated and are disappear- 
ing with a rapidity which is almost aston- 
ishing. In all of the vast Russian Empire 
there remains not a single force capable of 
sustained opposition to Lenine and Trotsky. 

We are actually at the moment of the 
third anniversary of the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, imposed upon a helpless Russia by 
an organized and victorious Germany. And 
yet at this moment it is Trotsky and Lenine, 
not Ludendorff and the Kaiser, who have 
realized the expectations of three years ago. 
Military resistance to Bolshevism has broken 
down. Victorious Russian armies are ap- 
proaching the Black Sea, have reached the 
Azov, are overflowing into Persia and press- 
ing southward toward India. ‘The Balkan 
states have capitulated. Rumania is pre- 
pared to make a separate peace. ‘The sole 
forces that we have now in the East and in 
the West to oppose the advance of Bolshevist 
armies are the Japanese and the Poles. 

Unless all signs fail, the coming of spring 
will see an enormous attack upon Poland by 
the victorious Bolshevist armies, now fully 
equipped and munitioned as a result of the 
capture of equipment and supplies. 

There remains, then, for the Western na- 
tions a choice between munitioning and sup- 
plying Polish armies and those sustaining it 
against the Bolshevists in the West—at the 
same time conceding to the Japanese the 
right to occupy Siberia and Manchuria—or 
making peace with Lenine and Trotsky. 

To guarantee Poland financial and ma- 
terial assistance may, however, prove insuf- 
ficient ; and we may find ourselves compelled 
to send armies to Poland or abandon peo- 
ple we have called into existence and ex- 
horted to resist Russian attack. And it is a 
notorious fact that there is no great power 
to-day whose rulers dare ask for men to 
serve in another foreign war. 

In the United States we are going through 
a temporary excitement over the domestic 
manifestations of Bolshevism. We are en- 
gaged in arresting and exiling a few hun- 
dreds or thousands. In some curious fashion 
this minor activity has seized upon popular 
imagination and serves to satisfy the mass 
of Americans that effective measures are 
being taken against the Bolshevist peril. 

The truth is obviously otherwise. While 
we are engaged in disposing of a handful of 
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agents of anarchy, that vast and terrible 
menace, which is Bolshevism, is gathering 
under its control millions of men and women 
and enormous areas of fertile territory. It is 
consolidating its power, preparing itself 
against the hour when it can attack the sys- 
tems and the political ideas of the West. 

In my judgment, so far from world peace 
having been restured, the World War is en- 
tering a new phase. We have been victori- 
ous over Germanism, but our very victory 
has left us weak in the presence of Bolshe- 
vism, which is a peril hardly less menacing. 
Our governments affirm that they will not 
make peace with the Bolshevist, and our peo- 
ple refuse to make war upon them. 

Activity along the Hudson River will not 
materially affect the Bolshevist advancing 
along the Vistula. A truce with the Bol- 
shevists in arms in Europe now will be no 
more than the kind of truce the Treaty of 
Amiens was with the French Revolution, at 
that moment emerging into the Napoleonic 
phase. The world cannot exist half-Bolshe- 
vist and half-Republican, just as the United 
States could not continue half-slave and half- 
free. While the Paris Conference has 
struggled over the making of frontiers and 
the adoption of principles designed to pro- 
mote peace, a great new peril has arisen and 
a new enemy has consolidated his hold upon 
one of the greatest empires on this planet. 

When next spring comes, nothing is more 
probable than that Europe will suddenly find 
itself face to face with a new war on a 
grand scale; nothing is more likely than that 
the nations which conquered Germany may 
have to turn to the Germans and seek in 
them allies against the Bolsfievist peril, risk- 
ing thereby the loss of all the reparations 
provided for in the treaties of Versailles and 
the possible reappearance of militarist con- 
trol in the German Empire. 

As I close this article, the signatures are 
being attached to the documents which put 
into operation the several treaties liquidating 
the World War. But it is perhaps signifi- 
cant of the disappointment of the hopes of a 
year ago that at the moment when the re- 
cent war is officially terminated the prospect 
of a struggle hardly less dangerous to our 
civilization becomes unmistakable. 

Absorption in domestic political questions 
continues to blind the American people to 
the meaning of recent events in Europe, and 
yet for them no less certainly than for the 
Western nations of Europe the progress of 
events in Russia carries a deadly significance. 











WHY SUGAR IS SCARCE 


BY ALBERT 


F all the varied industries whos? im- 

portance has been accentuated by the 
war, probably none comes closer to the pub- 
lic at large than sugar. Almost everyone 
eats sugar and has had difficulty in getting 
enough of it. The shortage of this desirable 
and, for the most part, necessary commodity 
has aroused a keen and universal interest in 
every phase of the sugar industry. 

At first sight it would seem as if the sugar 
industry had assumed a new and rather for- 
midable status. All of us are at the mercy 
of the man who has sugar-to sell. The 
newspapers are filled with tales of profiteer- 
ing hunts. Wall Street is eager about sugar 
and candy stocks, old and new. But the in- 
dustry has always been important. It has 
merely of late attracted a somewhat startled 
attention, chiefly because of the scarcity and 
high prices of its product, and partly be- 
cause of the large profits of the sugar pro- 
ducers. 

The statement that sugar has always been 
important is not literally true. It was 
scarce enough a hundred years ago, and used 
only by the rich, But the majority of us 
have taken it pretty much for granted most 
of our lives, somewhat as manna from 
heaven. Naturally we are both interested 
and disturbed to find sugar no longer the 
absurdly cheap commodity that it used to be. 

Curiously enough, however, while sugar 
has been a matter of course to the people who 
read this article, it is just becoming known 
to hundreds of millions of human beings. As 
the great masses of the East, in China, India, 
and Japan, become more free and indepen- 
dent, there is almost certain to be an ex- 
panding consumption of sugar. For it must 
be remembered that these great masses have 
never had enough of the sweet stuff in any- 
thing like the sense in which we and many 
of the European peoples have enjoyed it. 


Ever-Increasing Consumption 


The use of sugar has shown a fairly steady 
increase for fifty years, and it always goes 
up with prosperity and high wages. A very 
large part of all sugar is used indirectly— 
that is, for canning, preserving, candy, ice 
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cream, powdered and malted milks, cakes, 
pies, pastry, and the like. Such articles are 
bound to be consumed, it would seem, to an 
increasing extent with the growth of popu- 
lation, congestion in cities, and high wages. 
Even before the war the production of sugar 
reached the enormous total of seventeen mil- 
lion tons a year, and the Food Administra- 
tion ranked it close up to wheat and beet 
in importance as a food product. 

Obviously the use of sugar will not dimin- 
ish with prohibition, Indeed, there are many 
signs that consumption will increase as candy, 
rich pastries, soft drinks, and the like more 
and more take the place of alcohol. The ef- 
fects in this direction are already apparent. 

From whatever point one views sugar, 
whether from that of the enraged housewife, 
the investor in sugar and candy stocks, or 
the student of industrial tendencies in gen- 
eral, the first question which comes to mind 
has to do with the high price of sugar. Why 
have prices risen to such an extent, and will 
they continue high? From the consumer’s 
point of view, and it concerns the investor 
also, the question of scarcity is just about as 
important and, of course, the two questions 
are closely related. 

This article is in no sense a plea for any- 
one or a defense of the despicable quality 
of greed. But I am certain that any fair- 
minded person who studies the sugar ques- 
tion will thereafter be a little less «positive 
on the subject of “robbers” and “‘profiteers.”” 
Normally the world’s consumption of sugar 
increases about half a million tons a year; 
but the production in 1919 was about two 
million tons less than in the year before the 
war, although many forces had in the mean- 
time enormously stimulated the demand even 
above the normal annual increase. 

In plain language, the trouble with sugar 
is that the world’s demand far exceeds the 
supply. People want more sugar than there 
is. ‘This is not true of every particular spot 
in the world, but it is true as a whole. Prices 
are bound to rise, there is sure to be a scarcity 
here and there, and mistakes and irregulari- 
ties of merchandising are certain to happen 
when there isn’t enough to go around, 
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For sugar is a world crop like wheat and 
cotton, and prices at all times are intimately 
related to international conditions. Indeed, 
most of the important countries of the world 
normally possess either large surpluses or 
deficits of sugar, England and the United 
States usually having annual deficits of from 
two to three million tons. Before the war 
France and Italy were about the only 
western countries which did not have either 
an enormous surplus or deficit of sugar. 


Failure of Europe’s Supply 

Under normal conditions, England, which 
up to the war had been relatively the great- 
est consumer in the world, buys 60 per cent. 
of her sugar supply from Germany and Aus- 
tria, The war naturally stopped that. 
France had partly taken care of herself in 
the matter of sugar, but, roughly speaking, 
two-thirds of her beet-sugar factories were 
in the war zone, and it is said that 85 per 
cent, of these were, destroyed. ‘The same was 
true of Belgium. 

In Europe, as a whole, from 1914 to 1919 
the production of sugar fell off 4,573,515 
tons, or about the amount of the entire 
consumption in this country. The falling- 
off amounted to about a million tons each 
in Germany, Austria, and Russia. Two- 
thirds of the entire source of supply in Eu- 
rope was within the battle lines. 

Allowing for the normal yearly increase 
in consumption and the actual falling-off in 
production, the world is probably short some 
four or five million tons of what it might use 
in the way of sugar. Cuba and Java are the 
only countries which have increased produc- 
tion, but Java sugar is pretty well snapped 
up in the Far East. India is a very large 
sugar producer, but solely for domestic con- 
sumption, and its last year’s crop was disap- 
pointingly small, 


Cuba Dominates the World Market 


At first England turned to tropical 
islands, including Java. But as the war 
went on, shipping became too scarce to bring 
sugar all the way from Java. More and 
more England had to draw upon Cuba. 
Formerly Cuba had marketed its entire 
crop in this country. Soon Cuba had two 
anxious purchasers, with a third—France— 
looking on eagerly, where before it had had 
cne indifferent purchaser who had known 
that the Cuban producers must come to it 
sooner or later. In 1918-19, Europe (chiefly 
England) took one-third of the Cuban crop, 


although before the war it had taken prac- 
tically none. 

Thus the whole weight. of sugar yee 
tion for this part of the world was thrown 
on Cuba, practically speaking; for while 
sugar is raised in the Hawaiian Islands, 
Porto Rico, and Louisiana, as well as from 
beets in our own West, the Cuban produc- 
tion so exceeds that of any other place as 
to dominate the world market since the 
closing of Russia and Germany. Further- 
more, its ability to increase production in a 
period of extreme scarcity gave Cuba another 
powerful lever. It found itself almost with 
a monopoly, 

During the war, producers, refiners, deal- 
ers—all the various factors in the industry— 
could be compelled to keep prices down, But 
control is now over, to all practical purposes, 
and the natural laws of supply and demand 
are asserting themselves, Prices in this coun- 
try during the war were kept artificially low, 
lower than the world price, and this fact 
stimulated exports of all the available sugar 
not owned by the Government, and also 
tended to stimulate consumption, 


A Nation of Candy and Cake Eaters 


To make matters worse, the increase in 
the consumption of sugar in the last year or 
so has been extraordinary. It has been esti- 
mated that the American people have used 
perhaps half a million more tons in 1919 
than in 1918, or the normal increase for the 
entire world. How much they will use in 
1920, with the rapid increase in candy-eating, 
is impossible to say. Prosperity, high wages, 
luxury spending, prohibition, all these help 
to account for the increase in consumption. 
No doubt also the war-time advertisement 
of the fact that at the same price sugar con- 
tains probably more food calories than any 
other eatable has had something to do with 
its wider use. 

Then, of course, it must be remembered 
that England and France were on a severe 
and increasing sugar ration during the war. 
The potential demand due to a normal in- 
crease in consumption was held back. Now 
it is asserting itself, for, although England 
received one-third of the last Cuban crop, she 
is buying eagerly and largely of the present 
crop. 

Sugar, after all, is a relatively small item 
of expense. The total amount which a 
family spends for sugar in a year is not 
enough, when wages are high and prosperous 
conditions prevail, to keep people from buy- 
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ing it if they can get it. By sugar I do not 
mean only that which is used in tea and 
coffee, in cooking, and on the breakfast 
cereal. I mean the sugar used indirectly, 
in candy, soft drinks, ice cream, sweet 
crackers, condensed milk, and the like. When 
we buy these things perhaps we do not re- 
alize how much we are adding to the con- 
sumption of sugar. 

The prosperous worker will not stint his 
children on candy or sweet crackers, any 
more than he will stint himself on tobacco. 
It is an easy way to spend his increased 
wages. There is nothing apparently vicious 
about it, as there might be about a heavy 
increase in the use of whiskey and beer (if 
he could get them), It is a natural way of 
spending. 


Why Sugar Was Formerly Low in Price 


Furthermore, it must be remembered that 
until recently sugar was about the cheapest 
commodity we had. For more than a gen- 
eration prior to the war it had not risen in 
price, although nearly all other commodities 
had gone up to some extent. It is inter- 
esting to note, by way of illustration, that 
in 1911 the retail price of sugar was exactly 
the same as in 1900. Even in 1915 it had 
risen only a trifle. One reason for the con- 
tinued low price over a long period of years 
was the extreme sensitiveness of the consumer 
in that period to any considerable increase in 
sugar prices, and perhaps more to the fact 
that production could be increased from rel- 
atively low-cost cane sources, that is from 
tropical countries. 

But the sensitiveness of the consumer, it 
must be said, was artificial, He had been 
taught that he could often buy sugar at less 
than it was worth. The bad habit had 
grown up by which wholesale and _ retail 
grocers used sugar to carry other products, 
such as coffee, tea, spices, canned goods, and 
the like, on which the margin of profit was 
higher. Sugar was for years sold by these 
wholesalers and retailers at prices less than 
the business could be carried on for, but 
they made it up on other articles, Other 
goods bore the expense of distributing the 
sugar, and sugar induced people to buy the 
other goods. Sugar for years reached the 
consumer at prices less than the service was 
- worth, 


Fortune Comes to the Cuban Planter 


But the conditions brought about by the 
war, together with increased consumption 
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which I have already described in detail, 
changed the whole situation, From the point 
oi view of the Cuban sugar producer, Provi- 
dence has been more than gracious. As one 
sugar broker said to me, ‘the Cubans are 
eating from gold instead of silver plates”—a 
figurative expression which describes the 
placing of the Cuban producer in a strategic 
position, the like of which industry has rarely 
seen, 

But let us not be unfair to the Cuban 
producer. He has seized his opportunity, of 
course. He is selling his crop much farther 
ahead than ever before, avoiding the former 
slumps in prices and getting a uniformly high 
price, He is making large profits, as any- 
one else would do in the same extraordi- 
narily favorable circumstances. He is not, 
however, making quite the profits which 
some persons imagine. 

The cost of producing sugar in Cuba in 
five years has probably at least doubled, and 
perhaps nearly trebled. Mill supplies cost 
three or four times as much. Bags are 65 
cents instead of 15. Coal and ocean and 
railway freight rates have jumped, while 
labor has soared. A cane-cutter who used to 
get $10.80 for a six-day week would now get 
$30 a week if he had not reduced his work- 
ing days to five and his hours to much less 
than before. 


The Government Guessed Vrong 


The United States Government last sum- 
mer could have bought the entire Cuban 
sugar crop of this winter and spring (1920), 
if it had decided to do so, at a price of about 
61% cents a pound. But the purchase was 
not made; and foreign buying, together with 
the purchases direct by American manufac- 
turers of candy and the like, shot the price up 
much higher, The Government has been 
criticized for its action, but, according to one 
of the leading men in the world’s sugar 
trade who spoke very frankly on the subject, 
it would have taken “almost divine fore- 
sight” to have decided a year in advance just 
what action to pursue. Those acting for the 
Government feared a large surplus of sugar, 
in view of the increasing size of the Cuban 
crop, and were afraid of heavy losses. The 
ranidity with which consumption mounted in 
1919 also was not fully foreseen. 

Much annoyance has been caused by the 
’pparent unevenness of retail distribution. 
but this has been primarily a question of 
scarcity. Every food administrator and dis- 
trict attorney in the country has been trying 
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to unearth hoards and profiteering, but the 
net result of such action has been almost 
nothing. The hoards have not been found, 
and the profiteers prove to be few, small, 
and unimportant. ‘The natural inference is 
that the distribution of sugar has not been 
as faulty as many suppose, at least not espe- 
cially faulty in view of world conditions, 

The scarcity has been made worse, no 
doubt, by heavy buying on the part of manu- 
facturers. But these people do not keep 
sugar for the fun of it, They make it into 
candy and other products which are pushed 
cut to the public. The person who com- 
plains most bitterly of a lack of sugar for 
his morning coffee or cereal may be the very 
one who is eating more candy, ice cream, 
crackers, jelly, and other substances which 
absorb sugar. 

Talking against high prices and calling 
everyone who handles sugar a profiteer will 
not increase the production of sugar. High 
prices themselves are bound, however, to 
stimulate production; and gradually a point 
will be reached where a surplus supply ex- 
ists. One of the greatest gambles in the 
world to-day is the question of how soon 
Europe will again reach its normal point of 
production. It may be two years; it may 
be five. No one really knows. Germany 
will probably come back first. France has 
her factories to rebuild, Russia has to re- 
establish her transportation system. 


What Will the Future Bring? 


“T don’t know when we will reach the 
crest of the wave,” said a leading sugar man, 
“but I know we are on our way. 

“The Cuban sugar planter is putting most 

of his earnings back into sugar. That is all 
right in its way under present conditions, if 
he does not reach a point where he overdoes 
production. You can’t use a sugar mill for 
anything else.” 
_. Obviously the stocks of sugar companies, 
especially of the Cuban producing companies, 
have proven very attractive investments and, 
along with candy stocks, shdéw increasing 
popularity. Many of these sugar stocks are 
selling at prices which are low as compared 
with their earnings. Moreover, they are 
paying out in dividends in many cases much 
less than their earnings. ‘This very fact, 
however, indicates that the present abnormal 
conditions are not expected to last. 

“Tt is a question whether the resumption 
of German production within a couple of 
years is not reflected in the prices of some 
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of these stocks,” said one of the largest of 
the country’s investors in sugar shares, upon 
being asked about sugar investments. ‘Here 
is a stock earning from $70 to $100 a share 
and selling at $400. If the present condi- 
tions were to last, for say twenty-five years, 
that stock ought to be selling at $700.” 

“At the same time,” he added, “I would 
hardly say that sugar investments have what 
you would call a dismal future.” 

Sugar has one great advantage as a crop 
in the tropics. It is largely non-competitive. 
Very little else can be raised in place of it. 
Cuba, of course, is blessed with favoring cli- 
mate and soil, and appears to have only one 
really serious potential competitor, Russia. 
But it will take Russia a long time, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, to reach a posi- 
tion which threatens Cuba’s supremacy. At 
present Cuba has about two million acres 
under sugar cultivation and there are prob- 
ably six million more acres which could be 
cultivated in the same way if the demand 
should continue. The only limitation is the 
labor problem and the question of finding a 
workable mechanical cane-cutter. 

The labor problem in Cuba is serious, but 
whether more so than in other industries 
or other parts of the world is a question. 
After all, the climate simplifies the problem 
and makes life easier in many ways. 


The Sugar-Producing Companies 


By far and away the largest producer of 
sugar in Cuba is the Cuba Cane Sugar Cor- 
poration, whose stock is so actively dealt in 
on the New York Stock Exchange. This 
company has had its difficulties, but in the 
opinion of many Wall Street people has, per- 
haps, seen the worst of them. It is not the 
purpose of this article, however, to appraise 
the value of individual sugar enterprises. 

About half the entire production of sugar 
in Cuba is controlled by American com- 
panies, and ranking next to the Cuba Cane 
properties are those’ of the Cuban-American 
Co., whose stock also is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and whose profits are 
at present very large. ‘The third largest 
production is that of Mr. Rionda, the presi- 
dent of the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation; 
and the fourth is that of the United Fruit 
Company, whose stock is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. There are only a 
few other large producers (the figures, are 
those of the 1919 crop) among American- 
owned companies, including the Punta Ale- 
gre and Guantanamo companies, whose 
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shares are dealt in on the “outside” market 
in. New York City. 

The actual ‘raising of the sugar is done in 
most cases by small tenant farmers, or colo- 
nos, of whom there are about twenty thou- 
sand in Cuba. The companies advance credit 
for oxen, tools, supplies, and the like, and it 
is important for a prospective investor to 
understand the. relations which the com- 
panies bear to the colonos. 

There are, of course, many smaller com- 
panies in Cuba, some of which are exceed- 
ingly prosperous. In most cases their stocks 
are available on the outside market in New 
York,-and are handled by specialists in 
sugar shares. Also a tendency is discernible 
among other classes of enterprise to purchase 
sugar concerns in Cuba. One of the largest 
of the American refining companies recently 
bought into Cuban production; a fruit com- 
pany (other than the United Fruit Co.) en- 
gaged in growing, shipping, and selling ba- 
nanas, cocoanuts, and other tropical fruit has 
done the same; and it is more than probable 
that large manufacturers of candy and the 
like may be tempted to acquire production in 
order to assure a supply of raw material. 

The refining end of the sugar business is 
better known to the American investing pub- 
lic, chiefly through the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, which refines 40 per cent. 
of the sugar in this country. There are 
many other large concerns, however, such as 
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the National, Arbuckle, Federal, Savannah, 
Revere, Warner, and so on. 

For many years the refining companies 
have financed themselves out of earnings and 
have rarely appealed to the general invest- 
ment public for funds. The Cuban pro- 
ducing companies also in the main have taken 
care. of their own needs out of earnings. But 
at the same time a certain number of Cuban 
stocks have been or are in process of being 
“floated.” As in any other industry, there 
is danger here and there of overcapitaliza- 
tion, of putting too high a value upon the 
plant and product, in this case upon the bag. 
But good authorities say that, in the main, 
there has not been much inflation as yet in 
the capitalization of sugar companies. 

“Perhaps the main thing in choosing a 
sugar investment,” said one of the foremost 
sugar men, “is to be sure that the cost of 
production is not too high. While the in- 
dustry is sound and basic, yet it is a ques- 
tion of selection. You cannot buy sugar 
stock indiscriminately, any more than you 
can buy those of oil, steel, copper, or any 
other industry. It is a question of choice, of 
whether the financial set-up is sound, 
whether there are enough liquid assets, 
whether the raw supply is sure, the cost of 
production low, and the management good. 
Management plays a more important part 
perhaps than in most other industries. In- 
dividual experience counts heavily.” 
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THE “REDS” IN AMERICA 


From the Standpoint of the Department of Justice 
BY ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


OT until the people of the United 
States comprehend the full significance 

of what may be termed the Anarchist move- 
ment in this country—whether called Anar- 
chist, Communist, or Bolshevist—will they 
realize that a great peril is threatening the 
free institutions of America, and that efh- 
cient and rigorous action’ must be taken to 
preserve the government of the United States. 
No doubt the activity of the Department 
of Justice in rounding up the “Reds,” fol- 
lowed by many arrests and steps for the 
deportation of alien enemies of the United 
States, has made an impression on the pub- 
lic mind. But as yet most people have only 
a superficial knowledge of what has been 
going on; and it is doubtful whether the 
country as a whole has fully grasped the 
seriousness of the situation that has made 
necessary such drastic action by the Gov- 
ernment. The people of the United States 
are easy-going, content for the most part to 
attend to their own affairs, and it is only 
when something of great importance to the 
nation is pending, or when the country is 
actually in danger, that they become aroused. 
At the present time there are compara- 
tively few persons in the United States who 
really believe there is any danger to the Gov- 
ernment in the Anarchist movement; con- 
sequently the people as a whole have not 
given attention to it. They have not been 
unusually stirred by the developments thus 
far, and have shown little more than passing 
interest in the thousands of arrests made un- 
der the direction of the Department of Jus- 
tice. There is surprise, but little real un- 
derstanding, as to why the Government 
should find it necessary, all at once, to begin 
making wholesale arrests, and to deport aliens 


by the shipload. 


Rapid Growth of the Anarchist Element 
Since 1914 


The evidence which has been collected by 
the Department of Justice is so conclusive 


of a gigantic conspiracy to destroy the gov- 
ernment of the United States that it is really 
alarming. But the machinery of the law— 
once set in motion and backed by strong pub- 
lic sentiment—is sure to defeat the move- 
ment, which has for its sole purpose the over- 
throw of all organized governments in the 
world, and the establishment of oligarchies, 
communes, soviets—any or all of the anar- 
chistic schemes with their sequence of blood- 
shed and ruin. Stripped of all subterfuge, 
and held up to the light of day in all its 
hideous aspects, the anarchistic movement is 
simply an attempt of the very few to control 
the vast majority. 

In the United States the anarchists have 
found a fertile field and for many years they 
have been working without any particular op- 
position. The great war gave them encour- 
agement, and recent events, not only in 
Europe, but also in this country, have con- 
firmed them in the belief that a minority, 
active and well financed, can control the 
majority. They were given an example of 
the possibility and power of minority con- 
trol by Germany. This was followed by the 
control of Russia by a comparatively few 
active anarchists, calling themselves Bolshe- 
vists, who have secured possession of an im- 
mense area and assumed to govern a large 
number of people under the name of Soviet. 

In the United States the Anarchists had 
the example of what can be accomplished by 
determined leadership of minorities in the 
success of prohibition and woman suffrage. 
It is already well known that the so-called 
“mild” Socialists have determined to adopt 
the methods of those who succeeded with 
prohibition and woman suffrage, and by so 
doing turn the United States over to the 
Socialists. The leaders in this movement 
say that it may take from twenty-five to 
forty years, but they point out that prohibi- 
tion and woman suffrage struggled for a 
longer period before their advocates achieved 
success. 
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The Anarchists have attempted a shorter 
cut. The leaders had no desire to wait a 
quarter of a century or more in order to se- 
cure control, and when they observed the 
success of the Bolshevists in Russia they in- 
creased their activities in this country, resort- 
ing to what they term “direct action,” which 
means bombing and destructive tactics of 
every sort. ‘The United States offered an 
easy field, because its lax immigration laws 
allowed any and all kinds of people to land 
in this country and to do about as they 
pleased after they were once within our bor- 
ders. Anarchist leaders found a soil ready 
for their seed. There has been and still 
is very much discontent; high prices and high 
taxes create intense dissatisfaction among the 
people. The “I. W. W.” and kindred or- 
ganizations have preached the gospel of dis- 
content, and labor has become restless ; strikes 
have added to the general confusion, making 
it very easy for the anarchists to impress 
upon the minds of many people their idea 
of the overthrow of all government and the 
confiscation of all property. 

The firm stand taken by Attorney General 
Palmer and those associated with him has 
met the approval of the law-abiding, govern- 
ment-loving citizenry of the United States. 
While the people are not fully aware of all 
that has been done to involve this country 
in anarchy, those who do know have a deep 
sense of gratitude toward the men who have 
boldly reached out and laid their hands upon 
the enemies of the country. It was during 
the war that the Department of Justice 
gained its first real knowledge of what the 
Anarchists were doing in the United States. 
In fact, the movement of the Anarchists on 
the present gigantic scale was a development 
of the war. Previous to that time there 
were comparatively few anarchists in this 
country—possibly two or three hundred who 
might be classed as of the more dangerous 
types, and only a few of these were violent 
or would go to the length of destroying 
property and committing assassinations. 


The Department of Justice Grips the 


Situation 


The war afforded them an opportunity of 
exploiting their ideas. The destruction of 
munition plants and other property in the 
United States previous to the entry of this 
country into the war gave them their cue. 
When the United States entered the war the 
anarchists were found to be anti-war, indi- 
vidually and collectively. They were easily 
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able to gather about them the pro-German 
element, the anti-draft element, the pacifist 
element; in fact, all those who were pro- 
testing against the participation of thé 
United States in the war furnished encour- 
agement and many adherents to the anarchist 
movement. 

It became the duty of the Department of 
Justice to enforce the laws against sedition, 
and to prosecute those who were interfering 
with the Government in its efforts to pre- 
pare for and successfully wage the war 
against Germany. In nearly every case in- 
vestigated the Department found that the 
lines of sedition led back to anarchistic 
groups. But so successful were the anarchist 
leaders in spreading their propaganda and 
enlisting adherents during the war, that they 
continued their activities when the war was 
over, taking advantage of the less rigorous 
enforcement of wartime sedition measures, 
and becoming bold to an extent theretofore 
unknown. By so doing they paved the way 
for their own destruction, at least in this 
country. For the heavy hand of the law 
has been laid upon them, and the general 
approval which has been given the Attorney 
General by the people will have a very whole- 
some effect. 

Before he became Attorney General, A. 
Mitchell Palmer was Alien Property Cus- 
todian, and in that capacity he gained a wide 
knowledge of the anti-American propaganda 
that was being spread all over the United 
States. Carrying this knowledge into the 
Department of Justice he began a systematic 
search for the enemies of the country, with 
the result that thousands of arrests have been 
made and many more thousands of anarchists 
sent into hiding. 


What Is the Communist Party? 


The principal activities of the anarchists 
in this country are through what is called 
“The Communist Party.” This party was 
the outgrowth of the split in the Socialist 
party over the war. There were a large 
number of Socialists who supported the Gov- 
ernment during the war and who would not 
endorse the activities and declarations of the 
more radical Socialists who opposed the war 
and circulated propaganda all over the coun- 
try against the draft and other measures 
which were so essential to the successful 
prosecution of the war. The Communist 
Party in America is identified with, and in 
fact a part of similar organizations in 
Europe, one of which is called the Com- 
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munist Party of Russia, and which is really 
the Bolshevist party controlling the Soviets, 
with Lenin and Trotsky its leaders. 
- The Communist Party in America has 
been intensely active in sending out literature, 
much of which denounced the milder So- 
cialists for their refusal to oppose the war 
and to espouse the radical doctrines of those 
who were foremost in the movement to over- 
throw all governments. [From its inception 
the Communist Party has been a champion 
of the proletariat and denounced capitalism. 
Its literature furnished a vast amount of evi- 
dence, now in the hands of the Department 
of Justice, which led to the arrest and de- 
portation of the aliens who are now on the 
road to the countries of their nativity. Mem- 
bership alone, involving as it does acceptance 
of the teachings and doctrines of the Com- 
munist Party, is sufficient evidence to cause 
an arrest. Every case is made up separately 
and is complete in itself, with evidence 
against the individual showing that he comes 
within the class of aliens that should be de- 
ported under the law. 

A member of the Communist Party sub- 
scribes to the following: 


The undersigned, after having read the consti- 
tution and program of the Communist Party, 
declares his adherence to the principles and tac- 
tics of that party and the Communist International ; 
agrees to submit to the discipline of the party as 
stated in its constitution, and pledges himself to 
engage actively in its work. 


There are several restrictions to member- 
ship, one of which is that: 


No person shall be permitted to join who is a 
member or supporter of any other political organ- 
ization. Nor is any person who has an entire 
livelihood from rent, interest or profit, eligible to 
membership in the Communist Party. 


A far more important restriction declares: 


No person shall be accepted as a member who 
enters into the service of the nation, state, or local 
governmental body other than through the Civil 
Service or by legal compulsion. 


The manifesto of the Communist Party, 
as well as its constitution, is also used as 
evidence against members of that party. 
Throughout the manifesto, as in all other 
documents and literature of the party, there 
are strong declarations against present gov- 
ernments, and particularly against capitalism. 
Frequent references are made to an endorse- 
ment of the Soviet of Russia. One of the 
declarations of the Communist Party is that: 


Communism does not propose to “capture” the 
bourgeoise parliamentary state, but to conquer and 
destroy it. As long as the bourgeois state pre- 
wails the capitalistic class can baffle the will of the 
proletariat. 


And again: 


It is necessary that the proletariat organize its 
own state for the coercion and suppression of the 
bourgeoisie. Proletariat dictatorship is a realiza- 
tion of that fact. It is equally a recognition of 
that fact that in the Communist reconstruction of 
Society the proletariat alone counts as a class. 


And still further: 


The Communist Party prepares itself for the 
revolution in the measure that it develops a pro- 
gram of immediate action expressing the mass 
struggles of the proletariat. These struggles must 
be inspired with revolutionary spirit and purposes. 


The very activity of the Communist Party, 
its establishment of branches, its enrollment 
of members, its signed cards, affords the bulk 
of the testimony which has accumulated in 
the Department of Justice and furnished 
clues to the agents of the Department for 
the many arrests which have been made. 


How Evidence Was Obtained 


It was necessary for the agents of the De- 
partment of Justice to secure evidence of 
membership in the Communist Party, or of 
other anarchistic organizations before mak- 
ing the arrests. All members of the Com- 
munist Party were supplied with cards, and 
these membership cards have been regarded 
as prima facie evidence and sufficient for mak- 
ing an arrest. Quite a number of suspected 
persons have torn up their membership cards, 
and the Department of Justice has had to 
rely on records and papers captured in dif- 
ferent raids at headquarters and _ branches 
of the Communist Party, and at other places 
where the “Reds” congregated, for evidence 
in making arrests. Participation in the meet- 
ings has also furnished the secret service men 
of the Department of Justice clues to follow 
up the agitators and locate persons who have 
been active in organizations which have for 
their purposes the overthrow of all govern- 
ments, and particularly the government of 
the United States. 


The Case of “Ambassador” Martens 


The methods of the Department of Jus- 
tice in its endeavor to obtain evidence against 
the Anarchists are interesting. As an ex- 
ample may be taken the case of Ludwig 
Christian Kaslovitch Martens, the self-styled 
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Ambassador of the Russian Soviet to the 
United States, who for a considerable time 
maintained offices in New York City which 
were used for the spread of all kinds of 
propaganda looking to the destruction of the 
government of the United States. First, the 
Department found out all there was to be 
known concerning Martens. The agents in- 
vestigating Martens’ career learned that he 
was born in Russia forty-six years ago, of 
German parents who had migrated from Ger- 
many four years previous to his birth. Mar- 
tens was denied Russian citizenship because 
he had not served his time in the German 
army—the Germans under the old régime 
never overlooking a man who was due to 
give military service to the country. 
was compelled to serve his time in the Ger- 
man army and was released in 1901. He 
smuggled himself back into Russia during 
the Russian Revolution in 1905, but a year 
later he left that country and went to Eng- 
land and has not since returned to Russia. 

In 1914 Martens registered in England 
as an alien enemy born of German parents, 
and in 1915 he was granted permission to 
come to the United States, arriving here 
early in January, 1916. It was not until 
recently that he was granted Russian citi- 
zenship, which was extended by the provi- 
sional government of Russia after the revo- 
lution of March, 1917, more than a year 
after the establishment of the Lenine-Trotsky 
régime in Russia. Martens obtained cre- 
dentials from that group making him the 
official representative of the government in 
this country. 

After tracing Martens’ career that far, 
the Department painstakingly and systemat- 
ically looked into his activities, not only since 
his arrival in this country, but before he 
came to the United States. It was estab- 
lisned beyond all question that he was a 
member of the Communist Party in Russia, 
as well as the Communist Party of America; 
and that both these parties were engaged 
in an effort to overthrow and destroy the 
government of the United States. The evi- 
dence in this case also showed that the Com- 
munist Party of Russia, of which Martens 
was a member, was actively engaged in the 
circulation of literature and propaganda 
among the American soldiers in and about 
Archangel, Russia, trying to induce them to 
renounce the service of the United States 
and also to convince them that they should, 
upon their return to their homes, join the 
movement to overthrow our government. 


He - 
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The result of this investigation proved that 
Martens was subject to deportation under 
the Act of October 16, 1918, which pro- 
vides: 


That aliens who are members of, or affiliated 
with, any organization that entertains the belief 
in, teaches or advocates the overthrow, by force or 
violence, the government of the United States, | 
shall be deported. 


The official who prepared the case against 
Martens demonstrated that the Communist 
Party of Russia is an organization advocating 
the overthrow, by force or violence, of the 
government of the United States, and went 
into considerable detail to show how that 
party in Russia was operating, and also to 
show that Martens was a member of it. 

In this connection it was stated that a 
call had been issued for what was termed the 
“Third International,” a meeting of organi- 
zations advocating the overthrow of govern- 
ments. Among the organizations listed in 
the call were, the Spartacus Association of 
Germany, the Communist Party of Russia, 
the Socialist-Labor Party of America, the 
Left Wing Element of the Socialist Party 
of America, the I. W. W. of America, and 
the Workers’ International Industrial Asso- 
ciation of America. The “Left Wing Ele- 
ment of the Socialist Party of America” is 
practically the Communist Party in this 
country. It is that element of the Socialists 
which became so prominently identified with 
anti-war activities in the United States. The 
case against Martens having been found - 
complete, the Department decided to arrest 
and deport him. 

The case of Martens is naturally more 
prominent than most of the others, but it 
shows the methods of the Department in 
obtaining the evidence in all cases where ar- 
rests and orders for deportation have been 
made. 

There is a slight distinction between the 
Anarchist and the Communist, but it isa 
distinction without any particular difference. 
As stated by an official of the Department of 
Justice, the Anarchist is for no government 
whatever, and the Communist generally sup- 
ports the Soviet system of government, which 
reduced,tq,colfe fact means anarchistic con 
trol as‘s the control of Russia. 


Attorney General Palmer’s Reasons for a 
Deportation Policy 


Beginning when he was Alien Property 
Custodian, and continuing the work when 
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he became head of the Department of Jus- 
tice, Attorney General Palmer has been 
gathering all kinds of evidence relating to 
the disloyal aliens in the United States, and 
particularly to the anarchistic tlass that ad- 
vocates revolution and violence. One of the 
reasons for the attempt upon the life of the 
Attorney General by the explosion of a bomb 
in front of his house, was that this dangerous 
element, which has been making so much 
headway in the country, was well aware that 
the Attorney General has been using every 
possible means to gather evidence, and was 
taking steps to destroy the anarchistic move- 
ment. 

After the Attorney General collected an 
immense amount of information concerning 
anarchism and communism he became con- 
vinced that the best method of reaching this 
dangerous class, and stamping out the grow- 
ing anarchy in America, was by arresting and 
deporting the alien portion of the various 
organizations and groups. As 90 per cent. 
of those engaged in the anarchistic move- 
ment were foreigners, the Attorney General 
saw that the deportation of these persons 
would practically put an end to the nefarious 
work that was making such headway. 


The Department of Labor Has Final 


Decision 


Before proceeding to round up this large 
body of alien Reds, the Department of Jus- 
tice took up with the Department of Labor 
the subject of deportation, as under the law 
the Department of Labor has absolute con- 
trol of the deportation of undesirable aliens. 
The Department of Labor was shown a 
summary of the evidence, and agreed to the 
conclusion of the Department of Justice that 
membership in the Communist Party, and 
other organizations which advocated the 
overthrow of the government, justified de- 
portation under the law. Meanwhile, the 
Department of Justice had its nets spread, 
and: the wholesale arrests followed. 

It is not necessary for the deportation 
movement as regards undesirable aliens to 
originate with the Department of Justice. 
Any chief of police, or any other official, or 
any private individual, for that matter, can 
present to the Department of Labor infor- 
mation regarding anarchists, and request that 
they be deported under the Law of October 
16, 1918. It is within the discretion of the 
Secretary of Labor, who acts through the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, to 
decide whether the facts presented warrant 
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deportation under the law. The decision 
as to deportation is finally made by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. In the case of the recent 
round-up of “Reds” and their deportation 
it so happened that the Department of Jus- 
tice had the money and a large trained force 
of secret service men who were able to get 
the information and make the arrests. And 
wherever the proof was satisfactory to the 
Department of Labor deportations were 
made. 


What if European Governments Refuse to 
Take Back “Reds” 


The deportation of the aliens who have 
been or shall be arrested will be ordered 
upon the conclusive proof furnished by the 
Department of Justice that such aliens come 
within the prescription. The officials of the 
Department of Justice are in no way con- 
cerned over the report that the foreign coun- 
tries will refuse to receive these aliens. 
Under international law a government is ob- 
liged to take back its own nationals when de- 
ported by another country. 

In the case of Russia, for which a large 
number of the anarchists are bound, there is 
some doubt. The Soviet Government and 
Lenine and Trotsky have not been recog- 
nized by this country. We have no diplo- 
matic relations with Russia now. The Am- 
bassador to Russia, the Hon. David R. 
Francis, is at present in this country. He 
was authorized to recognize the Kerensky 
government; but that was speedily over- 
thrown by the Bolshevik:, and so far as there 
is government in Russia at this time, Lenine 
and Trotsky are at the head of it. Having no 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet govern- 
ment of Russia, the United States is not in 
a position to carry on negotiations for the 
return of the Russian “Reds.” But they 
will be left upon Russian soil without regard 
to whether or not they are acceptable to those 
who are in charge of Russian affairs. 

Officials of the Department of Labor, 
under whose direction the Buford sailed for 
Europe, are absolutely confident that her 
passengers will be landed, and probably on 
Russian soil. As this is written the Buford 
is still on the seas; but before these. pages 
are published she will have reached her des- 
tination, and the result of the deportation of 
her passengers will probably have been deter- 
mined. Meanwhile, so confident are the 
labor officials that the anarchists of Russian 
nationality can be landed in Russia, that 
preparations are going on for the deportation 
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of others who were recently arrested, and 
who in the opinion of the Department of 
Labor officials are subject to deportation 
under the law. 

As to the anarchists who are citizens of 
other countries, no doubt is entertained that 
such governments will receive them without 
question, as it is a well-established principle 
that no country must continue to harbor a 
citizen of another country who has been de- 
clared undesirable and ineligible for resi- 
dence. 


The American Element 


Of the arrested and suspected anarchists 
and communists in America, nine out of 
every ten are foreigners. ‘They come from 
different parts of Europe,—a large propor- 
tion coming from Russia, however; and some 
of them have spent many years in the United 
States. Of the American element, it is said 
that as a class they are less bloodthirsty and 
less given to violence than the foreigners. 
Many of them border on the verge of insan- 
ity; many others are women with minds gone 
slightly awry, morbid, restless, and seeking 
the sensational, craving for something, they 
know not what. 

Then there is among the Americans a per- 
centage of what is known as the “Parlor 
Bolshevists,” a group of people of the better 
class, who gather to discuss wild theories, 
each trying to be more radical in thought 
and word than the other, but who carefully 
refrain from direct acts of sedition, although 
they give money and encouragement to the 
actual anarchists. Left alone, it is not be- 
lieved that the American element would be- 
come very dangerous; but in many cases 
Americans lend a certain respectability to 
the movement, by reason of their position or 
standing in the country. 
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The foreign element, on the other hand, is 
absolutely destructive, very aggressive and 
determined, and constitutes a large propor- 
tion of the anarchists. This element is 
deemed by the Department of Justice to be 
very dangerous, and it must be handled vig- 
orously if the spread of communism and an- 
archism is to be checked. ‘The all-prevailing 
and governing idea of the foreign element is 
to obtain control of the people, overthrow 
governments, and set up their own oligarchies 
in dictatorship. Underlying this idea, and 
the main inspiration of anarchists, is the de- 
sire to obtain the property of others or de- 
stroy it. 


Operations of the Foreign Element 


The anarchists and communists operating 
in America have been most successful among 
the vicious and ignorant classes. This is en- 
tirely natural, because the idea of getting 
hold of other people’s property has a special 
appeal to the criminal, while to the ignorant 
the prospect of sharing equally in the riches 
and ease of the world without effort is very 
enticing. Particularly among the negroes of 
Southern States has there been an active prop- 
aganda, and to that end a large quantity 
of anarchistic literature has been distributed. 

So serious does the Department of Justice 
regard the situation that its activities will 
not be diminished, but rather continued with 
the utmost vigor and determination, to 
demonstrate that the government of the 
United States is not without means and 
power to protect itself. But while the offi- 
cials of the Department of Justice are enlist- 
ing every faculty and using every means to 
suppress the spread of anarchy in this coun- 
try, they realize that the people themselves 
must be aroused to the danger before success 
shall finally crown their efforts. 























RADICALISM UNDER INQUIRY 


Conclusions Reached after a Year’s Study of Alien Anarchy in America 
BY SENATOR CLAYTON R. LUSK 


(Chairman of the Joint Legislative Committee to Investigate 
Seditious Activities in the State of New York) 


N the mind of every serious American who 

stops to think about the matter must be 
this question: What has caused in the 
United States the movement toward extreme 
radicalism? Among many perfectly good 
Americans the impression exists that what 
is called “radicalism” is merely one outcome 
of the continuous effort to bring about more 
equitable economic relationships between 
classes and to advance that real liberty of 
thought which has been so valuable to the 
nation in the past. Because of this mistaken 
conception of the nature and importance of 
the movement the American people have been 
tolerant of its many different manifesta- 
tions. As a whole they have not sympathized 
with it, but have not fought it. 

To certain Americans, however, the real 
perils of the situation have been apparent and 
as one result the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee of the State of New York, of which I 
am the chairman, was appointed after the 
leaders of the Legislature had carefully 
studied itsformation laid before them as to 
the existence in the State of conditions so 
serious that the necessity for some remedy 
was plain. 

Since May, 1919, the Committee has been 
busy with investigation of these perilous con- 
ditions. It has called as witnesses such per- 
sons as it has been able to find who are 
especially informed upon any phase of the 
subject and have been willing to testify. It 
has exercised the right granted to it by the 
act creating it of subpoenaing unwilling wit- 
nesses. Through the right of search it has 
seized documents and many publications in 
the possession of individuals and organiza- 
tions which it had good reason to believe 
were seditious in their sympathies. 

Some of the evidence obtained in these and 
other ways has been placed before the Com- 
mittee at public hearings, and has been made 
known generally through the newspaper 
press; but as much of that which has been 


secured has had to do with direct violations 
of the so-called “criminal anarchy” law 
under which the Committee has instigated or 
assisted in many prosecutions and as there 
will be more of these, much remains un- 
announced, for its publication in advance ob- 
viously migiit hamper or defeat the adminis- 
tration of justice. 


What Is Behind Radicalism? 


The investigations of the Committee al- 
ready have progressed sufficiently to prove 
the falsity of the impression that the “radi- 
cal” movement is merely a peaceable endeavor 
to better economic and social conditions 
through the trial of harmless governmental 
experiments. No such motive is behind it. 

There is ample and convincing evidence 
that the movement had its inception some 
time prior to the beginning of the world 
war in 1914, and that it was started here 
and elsewhere by paid agents of the Junker 
class in Germany as a part of their pro- 
gramme of industrial and military world 
conquest. The propaganda inaugurated by 
these conspirators against everything which 
was not German differed greatly, of course, 
in the various regions where it was pressed, 
but followed lines generally similar. It suc- 
ceeded in Russia and was active not only in 
the United States but in Italy, France, Eng- 
land and their colonies, in South America and 
rather especially in Mexico. It had attained 
headway long before the war began, and 
during the actual prosecution of the war it 
did Germany good service by measurably 
crippling some of the activities of those whom 
she had planned to overcome. 

With the end of the war its activities con- 
tinue through sheer momentum, if through 
no new impulse. Even. if all the trained 
agents of disorder had been withdrawn on 
the day of the Armistice, the work of their 
disciples, some of them definitely convinced 
and some of them merely in the habit of the 
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easy and psychologically exciting life which 
is the lot of the professional agitator, would 
continue. It is continuing. 

Bearing in mind the origin of the wave 
of extreme radicalism which is now sweeping 
across the world, it is not surprising that 
there should be nothing in its principles or 
practice to commend it. Here in the United 
States it threatens practically everything that 
by tradition, and as the result of the estab- 
lished American habit of moral thinking, we 
hold dear. 


Against the Thrifty 


The original idea of the promoters of the 
movement was such industrial and social dis- 
integration of other peoples as would make 
economic and perhaps military and political 
conquest easy. The economic aim is low pro- 
duction; and this, it has been thought, could 
be most certainly assured by the introduction 
of communism, which always includes the 
“nationalization” of, or state confiscation of, 
private property, not only that of the rich, 
but that of the thriftily prosperous, a class 
which the communists particularly hate and 
in this country, as in all others, denominate 
by the French word “bourgeouisie.” 

The married couple who, through years 
of hard work and right economy, have estab- 
lished themselves upon a fully equipped farm 
in the country, or in a prosperous little vil- 
lage or city shop or store, are as much the 
targets of this movement as the great ‘‘coal- 
baron,” “trust-magnate” or railroad million- 
aire. It is claimed that when this confisca- 
tion has taken place the “proletariat” will find 
it possible to establish a communistic gov- 
ernment in which there shall be no injustice 
and in which each individual will be exactly 
on an equality with every other individual. 
With regard to the precise modus operandi 
of this governmental plan the promoters of 
the movement are either contradictory or in- 
definite. 


Against the Church and the Family 


From the start it has been obvious to the 
advocates of all this that if their ends were 
to be accomplished our national sense of 
decency and honesty, laboriously built up 
through years of the recognition of property 
rights, and the general wisdom and necessity 
of morality in all things, must be broken 
down. Realizing this necessity, and being 
in the main of lawless and defiant mind, the 
radicals have conducted and to-day are con- 
ducting definite propaganda against the 
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church and all religions, against the institu- 
tion of the family, and against all present 
rooral ideals. 

Of all these activities so vitally in opposi- 
tion to the ideals of the American people, the 
Committee has found and has in its posses- 
sion ample evidence which in this article I 
can refer to only briefly. In the city of 
Rochester, N. Y., the other day, we discov- 
ered in the headquarters of a central radi- 
cal organization a circulating library con- 
taining all kinds of works attacking the 
institution of marriage, the worship of the 
Christian God in any form, and all American 
institutions. “These books showed much evi- 
dence of the extensive reading by the sub- 
scribers to the library, who are proved by 
evidence to be numerous. One well-worn 
volume extolled the prostitute as the ideal 
woman and laughed the virtuous wife to 
scorn. The discovery of such books in radi- 
cal headquarters has not occurred on this 
occasion and in this place alone. The main- 
tenance of such libraries is a part of the rad- 
ical program. Libraries and stores for the 
dissemination of such literature exist in nearly 
all the radical headquarters. 


Results of Unrestricted Immigration 


That such a movement could gain impetus 
in any of the world’s civilized countries, 
least of all in the United States, may seem 
incredible. But it has gained a great momen- 
tum and its tide is still rising; no man can 
foretell the height which it will reach. 

Always we have had with us our propor- 
tion of the degenerate and the criminal. 
While we remained entirely American we 
had as small a proportion as any nation in 
the world of the shiftless and those without 
ideals of honesty and personal morality, but 
we had a share, of course. After virtually 
unrestricted immigration from abroad began, 
it flooded us not only with criminals and pau- 
pers, fleeing from abroad, but with the polit- 
ically discontented, many of whom had fallen 
into what seems to be the changeless habit of 
dissatisfaction, and, bringing it with them to 
our shores, were unable to perceive that here 
it was not justified. 

For many years we have known of and 
now and then have suffered from the pres- 
ence in our midst of criminal anarchists. The 
Haymarket outrages in Chicago were among 
their earlier serious manifestations, and two 
Presidents and many other of our public offi- 
cials from time to time have been assassinated 
by them, while the number of unsuccessful 
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attacks upon our prominent and useful pub- 
lic men has been unparalleled in any other 
country. 

We have done little or nothing to break up 
these tendencies, and, furthermore, we have 
had among us many of an apparent intelli- 
gence justifying expectation of better things, 
who have been socially unstable, and, often 
without much sincerity, but frequently with 
loud acclaim, have espoused radical ideals 
and ideas. 

The existence of these different classes here 
offered the organized propagandists of dis- 
order fertile soil in which to sow their seeds 
of discontent and revolution. ‘The presence 
of a large and entirely unassimilated foreign- 
born, non-English-speaking industrial class 
gave them further opportunity. 


A Campaign Against Government 


It is not surprising that in many quarters 
their teachings were welcomed as a common 
ground on which large numbers could get 
together for attack on the established order 
of progress, prosperity for the industrious and 
honest, and reward for right and moral liv- 
ing. It was obvious from the start that the 
growth of Socialism here never would 
achieve their ends. Something more than 
Socialism was required. ‘The government 
organized for the protection of our people 
in the exercise of their religious, property and 
other personal rights, must be destroyed. 
The overthrow of that government by force, 
violence and other unlawful means is, there- 
fore, to-day the avowed object of many of 
the organizations which have sprung up and 
thriven because of our neglect and through 
our ignorance of fact and false sense of se- 
curity. 

It probably is true that among American 
citizens, even of foreign blood, the movement 
has not become important. In the course of 
the execution of search warrants issued 
against the seventy-one Communist headquar- 
ters in New York City early last November 
it was found advisable to take to police head- 
quarters ‘for examination nearly a thousand 
men found in these places, which were 
crowded although the night of the raid was 
not a meeting night for any of the organiza- 
tions. 

Less than 5 per cent. of those arrested 
were American citizens. Many, although 
they had been in this country for years, were 
unable to speak the English language. But 
all had been liberally supplied with radical 
propaganda, were fully conversant with the 
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aims of the radical organizations, and, while 
not amenable to prosecution, because not 
identified as leaders, furnished valuable evi- 
dence of the seriousness of the situation. 

Residence even of years in this country 
finds them without associations among any 
except those of their own original nation- 
ality. Many were found to have relatives or 
friends among the men and women who, in 
Russia or elsewhere, long had been extreme 
radicals, and these, since their arrival here, 
had been liberally supplied from home, or by 
organizations in this country, with propa- 
ganda. ‘This, prepared in their own |n- 
guage, and uncontradicted by anything else 
which they could read as easily, had had its 
effect. 

They were fully informed with regard to 
the injustice of the government from which 
their emigration had been a flight, and at- 
tributed to all other governments, including 
our own, most of its imperfections and 
vicious practices, no one having taken the 
trouble to inform them with regard to any 


difference between this government and that—~ 


Many others, even more dangerous, having 
been definite revolutionists at home, auto- 
matically had become revolutionists here, be- 
cause they are so ill-informed that they 
believe their quarrel is with government, as 
government, and not with any government 
in particular. 

They are found antagonistic to all exist- 
ing government, looking forward with a 
fatuous and almost pitiful confidence, or with 
the sullen determination of destructionists, 
to the triumph in this country of the radical 
theories. Even had these raids yielded no 
food for criminal prosecutions, they would 
have been invaluable because of their revela- 
tions of the extent of radical tendencies, and 
their revelations of methods and propaganda 
arguments. 


: Who Are the Leaders? 


The radical agitators in this country are 
such natural leaders as rise among those in- 
structed in this propaganda. They work by 
devious methods, joining legitimate organi- 
zations when they can, often if not usually 
under assumed. names, and attempting to 
change these bodies into revolutionary bodies. 
Once leadership has been obtained they en- 
deavor to induce their followers to make 
unreasonable demands on their employers; 
and if these demands are met they endeavor 
to induce their dupes to make further calls 
which cannot possibly be met, for their sole 
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object is the fomentation of discontent which 
may lead to the commission of disorderly 
acts. 

They are not interested in the betterment 
of conditions surrounding labor under the 
present system, such as the question of work- 
ing hours or the amount of pay, but keep 
their eyes fixed on that ultimate end of the 
overthrow of the industrial system, the dis- 
establishment of the present government, and 
rule by the “proletariat.” Avowedly, it is 
for the purposes of propaganda only that 
they urge their followers to participation in 
elections for entrance into parliamentary con- 
test. 

They have not yet succeeded in their ulti- 
mate object; but by disorganizing industry 
and stopping its wheels they have materially 
reduced production, and thus have added to 
the burdens of the workingman. Having 
created this condition, they point to it as 
another argument in favor of their theories. 
The condition therefore becomes progres- 
sive, and if permitted to continue will pro- 
duce in the United States troubles the na- 
ture of which cannot be foretold at present. 


Raids by the New York Committee 


The activities of the Committee by no 
means have brought New York State’s man- 
ifestations to a halt. During the last week 
of the year several avowedly revolutionary 
organizations were raided in the cities of 
Buffalo, Rochester and Utica, and one raid, 
even more significant than these, in one 
sense, occurred in the little city of Cortland, 
which has a population of only 13,000 and 
is the center of one of those farming com- 
munities which have been regarded as the 
strongholds of Americanism. 

The recent raid in Buffalo was upon the 
headquarters of the central branch of a 
definitely revolutionary organization, and 
among the prisoners taken were officers of 
eight subsidiary revolutionary organizations 
by no means all located within the city 
limits. Some had been organized in adjoin- 
ing villages. The raids in Rochester and 
Utica disclosed the existence of several revo- 
lutionary societies in each of those cities. In 
Rochester evidence given before the Commit- 
tee revealed the fact that revolutionary meet- 
ings habitually had been held in the city’s 
school-houses during the evening hours when 
they were not used for school purposes, this 
having been made possible by the general 
opening, of these public structures as civic 
centers, a plan which had been fostered by 
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the best citizens of the town with the thought 
that the exchange of ideas resulting from 
such neighborhood meetings would tend 
toward the development of good citizenship 
and Americanism. ‘There is a strange and 
significant irony in this. At these meetings 
revolution was openly preached, and plans 
made for the wholesale distribution of a let- 
ter written by Lenine to the American work- 
ers urging them to overthrow our govern- 
ment through violence. 

This not only is an excellent illustration 
of the abuse of a commendable system 
adopted for the purpose of civic betterment, 
which was intended to include the education 
of foreigners in Americanism, but it <lso 
illustrates how little knowledge the authori- 
ties in the State of New York really have 
of what is being done in their communities. 
Such ignorance probably is general through- 
out the country. 

In several instances the investigations of 
this Committee have disclosed that teachers 
in the public schools have been members of 
these revolutionary organizations. They 
have shown that in different parts of the 
State of New York systematic campaigns 
have been conducted to reach school-children 
and teach them to detest their own country 
and government, by means of “Sunday- 
schools” and through the distribution to the 
young of revolutionary literature, written 
so as to make an especial appeal to childhood. 


Early Bolshevist Propaganda in New York 


One of the members of a revolutionary 
organization arrested in Buffalo and charged 
with criminal anarchy recently came within 
a few votes of being nominated for the office 
of mayor of that city. In Utica it was 
found that members of revolutionary organ- 
izations had been extremely active in attempt- 
ing to induce certain members of labor or- 
ganizations to violence during a recent labor 
trouble there, and that their efforts had not 
been without success. Under the leadership 
of these men a mob in that city forced every 
business-place along more than a@ mile of 
one of its principal business streets to close, 
and frightened the proprietors of many into 
putting in their windows placards condemn- 
ing the police for the enforcement of law 
restraining a labor organization from vio- 
lence. It is necessary to add that this labor 
organization was not affiliated in any way 
with the American Federation of Labor. Its 
own printed documents in evidence before 
the Committee advocate that the workers 
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prepare themselves to take over the factories 
in which and the tools with which they 
labor. 

While the revolutionary movement in this 
country only recently has come to the atten- 
tion of the general public, it has been organ- 
izing for several years. On the third of 
February, 1918, a cablegram was sent from 
the city of New York, to the “Council of 
Peoples’ Commissioners, Smolney Institute, 
Petrograd,” by Louis Fraina, “for the Bol- 
shevist Information Bureau,” which said: 

BOLSHEVIK INFORMATION BUREAU OR- 
GANIZED HERE TWO MONTHS AGO TO INTER- 
PRET ACTIONS OF COMMISSIONERS AND 
AROUSE SOLIDARITY OF AMERICAN WORKERS 
WITH RUSSIAN PROLETARIAT. WHIDESPREAD 
SYMPATHY OF AMERICAN WORKERS WITH 
you. HAVE TAKEN STEPS TO ORGANIZE 
ReD GUARD. 

Evidence taken before the Committee from 
witnesses who were in Petrograd at the 


* time ‘that the Lenine-Trotzky régime came 


into power, showed that one morning the 
city found itself in the possession of the 
armed force of the revolution and that this 
force was known as the “Red Guards.” 


Other Parts of the Country Involved 


While the investigations of the Commit- 
tee of course have been confined ‘to radical 
activities in the State of New York, as I 
have said, it has come into possession of evi- 
dence showing that revolutionary activities 
are as notable elsewhere. Among the letters 
seized in a raid upon the Russian Soviet Bu- 
reau in New York City, is one from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, under date of March 7, 1919, 
which reads in part as follows: 

“The E. S. S. P. Comm. is the Soviet of 
ten Bolshevik organizations in Cleveland.” 

Letters of a similar nature from other parts 
of the country also have come into the pos- 
session of the Committee. A fact of great 
significance is that white radicals are con- 
ducting a systematic campaign among the 
colored people of this country, especially 
among those of the South, for the purpose 
of “changing,” as they call it, “their race 
consciousness into class consciousness,” and 
organizing them into revolutionary bodies. 


Prosecutions Under Criminal Anarchy Law 


The members of some revolutionary bodies 
have been arrested and prosecuted under the 
Criminal Anarchy Act of the State. Some 
recently have been deported and others await 
deportation. But many of these organiza- 


tions are permitted to continue their cam- 
paigns for membership, and their distribu- 
tion of revolutionary propaganda. The same 
reason which prevents us from making public 
evidence as to the extent and location of 
these organizations precludes me from going 
into other details at this time. 

The Committee is an investigating body 
and not a prosecuting body. The prosecu- 
tions which have come about because of evi- 
dence obtained by the Committee have been 
incidental to its work of investigation. It 
has coéperated as fully as possible with Fed- 
eral, State and local authorities. The ques- 
tion of further repressive legislation and pro- 
visions for the enforcement of the laws of 
the State is one which will be taken up and 
disposed of by the Committee as a whole, 
and is also one which I cannot discuss further. 

Some of our citizens profess to believe that 
the men and women who are working to 
bring about the overthrow of our established 
government by force and violence and un- 
lawful means, the confiscation of property, 
the destruction of the church and the insti- 
tution of marriage and the ruin of all or- 
ganizations for the promotion of morality 
and decency, should be permitted to continue 
their work without interference. 

In my opinion, this method of handling 
the situation was given a fair trial before 
the Committee started its work, and the re- 
sult of ignoring those revolutionary activities 
was not highly satisfactory. 


Americans Generally Sane and Loyal 


But, despite the real seriousness of the 
situation, there is no occasion for panic or 
hysteria. The great body of American people 
are sane and loyal. The time has come, how- 
ever, for action. ‘The day for sentimental 
dawdling has passed in this country. We 
should have drastic laws, but laws will 
amount to nothing unless they are enforced. 
The criminal anarchy law of the State of 
New York has been in existence for nineteen 
years. Criminal anarchy has been rampant 
throughout the State during that entire 
period, and existed prior thereto or the law 
would not have been written. Not a single 
prosecution was ever brought in this State 
under that law, however, until it was done 
under evidence obtained by this Committee. 

We are learning in our State that the 
people should see to it that men are put in 
office who have sufficient moral, physical 
and political courage, and the necessary 
energy to enforce our laws. 








OUR POSTAL SERVICE 
UNDER MR. BURLESON 


BY A WASHINGTON OBSERVER 


[The object of this article is to show that Mr. Burleson, in his long period as Postmaster General, 
has aimed at the efficiency of a great national service rather than at party power or political influence. 
It is not a character sketch of the Postmaster General, but rather a sketch of his management of a 
great office and the main achievements of his seven years. The story as told herewith speaks for 
itself. We might not endorse all of its statements. The article has been written quite independ- 
ently, as regards our own point of view. It is a sincere defense of Mr. Burleson against his critics. 
Surely the friends and supporters of the Department as at present conducted are entitled to be heard 
and read. We are glad, therefore, to publish this account of the work of a great national service that 
reaches every citizen, whether urban or rural_—THE EpiTor] 


OR several years the Post Office De- 

partment has been under continuous and 
violent criticism from all sections and par- 
ties. Undoubtedly the public generally be- 
lieves this great service has well-nigh broken 
down, and Postmaster General Burleson is 
naturally held responsible. ‘The assaults be- 
gan soon after his assumption of control, and 
have been generally aimed against policies 
presumed to be determined by him. 

Coming to his office almost seven years 
ago, Mr. Burleson has had a better chance 
to make good than most of his predecessors. 
The average term in the office has been less 
than three years. Only two Postmasters 
General have served longer than Mr. Burle- 
son. He took over an_ establishment re- 
garded as a model of efficiency and organ- 
ization. He is charged with making it a 
political machine; with transmuting his own 
queer whimsies into policies; with parsimon- 
ious economies at the expense of both em- 
ployees and transportation companies; with 
lack of vision, stubborn refusal to recognize 
errors, and with a positive genius for mal- 
administration and inefficiency. 

It is declared that the mails are not 
promptly moved or securely protected. In 
some quarters the Postmaster General is 
accused of attempting a censorship that 
would destroy freedom of the press; in 
others, of outrageous laxity in permitting 
circulation of treasonable propaganda. He 
is charged with determination to under-pay 
the 300,000 employees, and with intense hos- 
tility to organized labor. 

It is declared that he arbitrarily seized the 
telephone, telegraph and cable lines, ruined 
their service, increased rates, and finally 
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handed them back to their owners in chaos. 
It is claimed that during the period of his 
wire control, he played favorites as between 
the great companies, attempting to wreck 
one for the benefit of its competitor. He is 
accused of unjustly reducing the compensa- 
tion of the railroads for carrying mails, and 
raising postage rates, in order to make the 
Department show a profit regardless of ef- 
fects on the service. 

The relinquishment of pneumatic-tube 
service in cities where it had been estab- 
lished, is counted as a conclusive evidence 
of prejudice against progressive methods. In- 
stances are constantly published of letters de- 
livered after years in transit. Unconscion- 
able delay or utter failure in the delivery of 
letters to or from the overseas forces has 
been charged to the same heavy account. 
The post office has been bitterly assailed for 
recommending that the wire service be post- 
alized, the proposal being treated as well- 
nigh revolutionary. 

If these charges are justified and if the 
present head of the post office is as complete- 
ly responsible as the faultfinders assume, 
there should be a new head. If the system, 
rather than the man, is to blame, sweeping 
reorganization is needed. ‘Therefore the 
need for a serious, unpartisan impersonal in- 
quiry whether these charges are well ground- 
ed, and why they are made. 

Some seeming contradictions appear in the 
reasoning of the department’s critics. It is 
accused of being reactionary because it rids 
itself of the pneumatic tubes, which are as- 
sumed to be an up-to-the-minute facility of- 
fered by modern inventiveness and rejected 
by old-fogy conservatism. This eagerness of 
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the critics for progressive methods, seems 
a bit inconsistent with their protest against 
making the wire service a postal facility. 


Inherited Contests 


In order to reach an understanding of 
the present crusade against the post office, it 
is necessary to examine some backgrounds 
of postal history, long prior to the present 
administration. When Mr. Burleson be- 
came Postmaster General the parcel post was 
in its infancy. After a long struggle against 
express and railroad opposition, Congress had 
passed a law opening the way to make the 
parcel post a popular service. Mr. Burle- 
son inherited that fight, and because he in- 
sisted on the parcel post’s full usefulness, he 
was bitterly attacked. But he made the 
fight, and won it. 

Likewise he inherited the old fight over 
the method of paying the railroads for haul- 
ing mails. Because he insisted on reforms 
that his predecessors had long been urging, 
he was condemned. Yet, if he was wrong 
in substituting the “space basis” for the il- 
logical and scandal-breeding system of quad- 
rennial mail weighings as a basis for fixing 
compensation, then the Hubbard Commis- 
sion of 1878, the Bourne Commission of 
1913, Postmaster General Hitchcock, and 
every commission that has studied the 
problem in over forty years, were wrong; 
for all recommended the space plan. 

Another inherited feud was over second- 
class postal rates, under which newspapers 
and periodicals are handled. ‘The present 
postal administration has been savagely 
fought because it favored increasing these 
rates so that they should more nearly com- 
pensate for the services rendered. Yet 
Charles Emory Smith, when Postmaster 
General twenty years ago, recommended this 
reform, and it has been urged by interven- 
ing administrations down to that of Mr. 
Hitchcock, who strongly pressed it. The 
Hughes Commission, headed by the last Re- 
publican candidate for President, found that 
ascertainable costs of handling second-class 
matter were 5.5 times as much as the Gov- 
ernment was paid, while’ the department 
calculated the total cost at 8.27 times. Yet, 
because Mr. Burleson forced some results 
from the long fight in which his predeces- 
sors had failed, he has been the. victim of the 
accumulated wrath of years. 

Every Postmaster: General except one— 
Mr. Bissell, serving under the second Cleve- 
land administration—since the Government 
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relinquished ownership of the telegraph, has 
recommended its reacquisition. Yet Mr. 
Burleson is attacked as if he had invented 
a new species of torture for defenseless cor- 
porations because he makes the same recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Burleson is accused of using his de- 
partment as a political machine. His imme- 
diate predecessor, it might be supposed, was 
not a politician; nor was Henry C. Payne; 
nor James S. Clarkson, “axeman” of the 
Harrison administration. The truth is that 
there has always been an indefensible share 
of politics in this department, and that under 
Mr. Burleson there has been less than under 
his predecessors. 


How About Errors? 


Recent statistics show that one-third of 
the world’s letter mail is handled by the 
United States post office. There are over 
53,000 post offices, 1,590,000 miles of post 
and rural routes, and 300,000 employees. 
Receipts and expenditures together aggre- 
gated $800,000,000 last year. Benjamin 
Franklin, first Postmaster General, admin- 
istered 75 post offices, 1875 miles of post 
routes, and revenues of $30,000 a year! Un- 
der Franklin the mails were carried by ponies 
and stage coaches. To-day they are hauled 
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by everything from dog sleds in Alaska to 
aeroplanes. Railway postal service operates 
on 217,873 miles of railroad, with 272,413,- 
940 miles of annual travel. A year’s work 
involves 14,962,000,000 distributions and re- 
distributions of pieces by railway postal 
clerks. The fact that 99.99 per cent. of 
these were correctly made passes unobserved, 
but the occasional error is promptly afforded 
publicity. 

A very large proportion of mail is misdi- 
rected, unaddressed, or illegibly addressed. 
‘Twenty-two million letters have gone to the 
Dead Letter Office in one year for these de- 
fects. If the department’s workers were 
given a tithe of the credit due them for in- 
genuity and effort devoted to such cases, and 
if the truth about the fraudulent cases were 
known, there would be profound admiration 
for postal efficiency. 


Pay of the Rural Carriers 


The present postal management has been 
in a continuous feud with the powerful or- 
ganization of the rural carriers, because the 
department has opposed the salary increases 
Congress has given these carriers. “There 
are now 43,000 rural carriers. In rural dis- 
tricts they are a chief perquisite of the Con- 
gressman, and the compact basis of the 
political machine serving him in contests for 
renomination and re-election. Hence, the 
solicitude of Congress to pay the carriers lib- 
erally. When rural free delivery started in 
1897, carriers were given $300 annually. 
They were raised in 1898 to $400, in 1900 
te $500, in 1902 to $600, in 1904 to $720, 
in 1907 to $900, in 1911 to $1,000, in 1914 
to $1,200, in 1918 to $1,440, and in 1919 
to $1,700. Not one of these advances was 
necessary at the time in order to get carriers. 
There has always been a greater number of 
applicants than positions. 

A few years ago Mr. Burleson told Con- 
gress he would save $25,000,000 annually 
if permitted to place rural delivery under 
the contract system. Compensation of em- 
ployees in the rural service now aggregates 
$77,000,000 annually. To do the work by 
contract would wreck the political machin- 
ery, so the proposal was rejected by Con- 
gress, and the Postmaster General was as- 
sailed for attempting sweatshop methods. 

The generosity of Congress to the rural 
carriers may well be contrasted to its atti- 
tude toward city clerks and carriers, who as 
a class are politically useless. The city car- 
rier or clerk under the law of 1906 started 
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at $600 annually, and was gradually raised 
through automatic promotions till in five 
years he reached the maximum of $1,200. 
In 1913 the minimum or initial salary was 
raised to $800, but the maximum was not 
advanced. Later, as part of the policy of 
war bonuses, the initial salary was raised to 
$1,200 and the maximum to $1,500. The 
rural carrier enters the service at the maxi- 
mum salary. The city carrier or clerk starts 
at the bottom and requires years to get to 
the top. The rural carrier starts at $1,700. 

The city carrier does eight hours work 
daily. The rural carrier is merely required 
to cover a certain mileage of route, which 
with motorcycle or “flivver” he frequently 
does in three hours. He seldom works the 
full eight hours, though in regions where 
roads are bad, and at seasons when they are 
worse, he may work much longer than eight 
hours. But the three-hour-a-day carrier on 
New England’s paved roads, riding his mo- 
torcycle, gets the same pay as the carrier who 
spends eleven or twelve hours a day toiling 
over the mountain roads of rural Georgia. 
True, the rural carrier must provide his 
transportation, but this is far more than com- 
pensated for by his cheaper living. 

Since the advent of Mr. Burleson, rural 
carriers’ salaries have been increased three 
times, always against his protest. These 
protests and the recommendations of the con- 
tract system have earned him the enthusi- 
astic enmity of the rural carriers and, largely, 
of their patrons, the country members of 
Congress. 

A few years ago the Department initiated 
a rearrangement of rural routes to reduce the 
number of carriers. Several routes started 
at a country town, three or four carriers 
driving over the same piece of highway eight 
or ten miles to the point’ from which their 
routes diverged. Rearrangements were 
planned whereby duplication would cease 
and fewer routes do the work. But great 
opposition developed in Congress; it would 
reduce the number of carriers—and political 
henchmen—and the plan had to be dropped. 

Mr. Burleson has not been entitled to 
either the blame or the credit for these efforts 
at reform. Unfortunately for his adminis- 
tration, he has got the blame to which both 
he and his predecessors were entitled, and 
none of the credit that sincere but futile 
effort deserved. Congress has persistently 
for twenty-five years prevented business or- 
ganization and efficiency in the rural delivery 
service, because of politics. 
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Reform in the Railway Mail Service 


The controversy over methods of paying 
for railroad transportation of mail is nearly 
a half century old. Every four years the 
mails were weighed on each railway route 
during a test period, and the averages thus 
ascertained became the basis for payment. 
It was impossible to take the weights on all 
routes simultaneously, so that test weighings 
were taken somewhere every year. Inflation 
of the mail was merely one of the corrupt 
practices. The case of a Congressman who 
during the weighing period kept several tons 
of mail traveling back ard forth across a 
great State, under his frank, in order to 
swell the tonnage for a railroad that always 
gave him the benefits of its influence, became 
a classic during the era of political reform 
in that State some twenty years ago. In 
another State a Senator owned a small rail- 
road and sent a couple of truck-loads of 
documents for like journeyings. A stupid 
railway mail clerk let it get out of the right 
orbit, and was disciplined for his blunder! 

The weight plan, even honestly adminis- 
tered, was illogical and unjust because 
weights are not the determining factor in 
the expense of movement by railroads. They 
are only one of the several factors. Mail 
requires to be worked or sorted, preparatory 
to delivery, and the railway mail routes are 
equipped with postal cars manned by expert 
clerks who sort it en route. The actual 
tonnage that one of these cars can carry is 
small in proportion to the space required for 
the sorting. For this reason working mails 
in cars is one of the most expensive processes 
in the service. As the railroads were paid 
for the mileage of cars, their influence was 
always exerted to have the largest possible 
volume of mail worked in the cars. Econo- 
mic administration would have worked it 
at the terminals, either before starting or 
after arriving at the destination. It is al- 
ways possible, without losing time in deliv- 
ery, to work a large share of mail in this 
way, but the old system continued to crowd 
a larger and larger portion of it into the 
mail cars for working. 

The old weighing law of 1873 had hardly 
more than gone into effect when it came 
under attack which continued until, under 
Burleson, it was repealed and the plan sub- 
stituted of paying the railroads for the num- 
ber of square feet of mail-car floor space 
utilized. As early as 1878 the space plan 
was recommended, and this remained prac- 
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tically a standing recommendation of the 
postal authorities down to 1916, whéh it was 
adopted by Congress. In this mattér; as in 
many others, Mr. Burleson’s real offense 
is that he has been able to do the things that 
less insistent predecessors recommended but 
didn’t get done. Time and again the rail- 
road opposition prevented legislation. Wha 
railroad opposition meant in the old days of 
free political transportation and unbridled 
railroad influence in politics hardly needs 
to be recalled. That epoch is not yet en- 
tirely forgotten. 

For the fiscal year 1916, under the old 
plan, the railroads received $62,176,000 for 
hauling the mail, while for 1919, for a 
greatly increased tonnage, they received 
$54,563,000. Moreover the saving of car 
space due to working more mail in termi- 
nals—none of it, however, at the cost of 
delay in ultimate delivery—made it possible 
to run fewer mail cars. During the crisis 
in war-time transportation 73,000,000 car 
miles per annum were thus dispensed with, 
equivalent to the operation of 15 trains, of 
16 mail cars each, every day between New 
York and Chicago. Largely by reason o/ 
these economies the post office during the 
war carried its own regular business, together 
with an immense increase in parcel-post mat- 
ter that was dumped on it because of the 
break-down or embargo of other transpor- 
tation systems, with only such impairment of 
efficiency as resulted from delay of trains 
and failure to make connections. 

Railroad service before and during our 
participation in the war was fearfully de- 
moralized. The department’s figures, though 
incomplete, show that in November, 1917. 
87,000 cases were reported of mail trains 
failing to make scheduled connections. For 
the week ended January 26, 1918, 39 per 
cent. of mail trains failed to make regula: 
connections. Mail and express service wer¢ 
equally dependent on the railways. Some- 
how, the post office demonstrated its su- 
periority in this struggle with adverse con- 
ditions. Shippers demanded revision of its 
regulations so that it could accept, in the 
parcel post, moving picture films, young 
chicks, hives of bees, and the like. The 
department handled them so successfully that 
to-day it has a substantial monopoly of these 
specialties. In Pittsburgh alone 15 tons of 
films are handled daily. At no time was 
parcel-post matter embargoed, as were ex- 
press and general freight, nor were parcel- 
post rates raised. 
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The ‘collapse of railroad service in the 
United States during the war was far more 
serious than in Great Britain. But Ameri- 
can postal service suffered less than British. 
Upon our entry into the war, legislation 
exempted the skilled postal employees from 
military service, but the department declined 
to avail itself of this privilege and thousands 
ot expert workers, whose places could not 
have been filled even in peace times, much 
less in war, went into the service. Many 
towns and cities volunteered to have mail 
deliveries reduced, but in no case was it 
done. Compare this statement of the Brit- 
ish Postmaster General: 

It was also necessary to reduce the facilities 
provided in normal times. The hours during 
which post offices are opened for public business 
have been considerably curtailed. Branch offices 
and sub-offices have been closed where the condi- 
tions were favorable. Deliveries and collections 
of letters have been curtailed both in London and 
in the Provinces. In inner London the number of 
deliveries has been reduced to five and in some 
districts four. a day, and in most of the suburban 
areas it is now three a day. In the Provinces the 
number of deliveries has been reduced in practi- 
cally all towns. 


Fine Showing of the Parcel Post 


The parcel-post law, effective January 1, 
1913, fixed weight of parcels at eleven 
pounds maximum and _ seventy-two inch 
length and girth combined. The Postmaster 
General had considerable latitude in fixing 
weight and size, and soon increased the 
weight to twenty pounds in the first and 
second zones. July 1, 1914, the weight limit 
was raised to fifty pounds in the first and 
second zones, and twenty pounds in all oth- 
ers, while rates were reduced in the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth zones, and the size 
limit was increased. In 1918, the express 
system having broken down, weight limits 
for the first, second and third zones were 
raised to seventy pounds, and in all others to 
fifty pounds. In connection with experi- 
mental motor-truck routes and rural motor 
express routes authorized by Congress, the 
local parcel-post rates were extended in 1919 
to fruits and vegetables from point to point 
on the same route. 

During the first year of the service, par- 
cel-post revenues were $42,355,000 from 
570,000,000 parcels. Incomplete figures for 
the 1919-1920 fiscal year indicate that the 
revenues will be $120,000,000, and the in- 
crease in number of parcels proportionate. 

As soon as the department moved to in- 
crease weight and size of parcels, thus menac- 
ing the business of the express companies, 
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the influences which had always opposed the 
creation of the parcel post redoubled their 
efforts to prevent these developments. The 
Senate Post Office Committee reported a 
bill to deprive the Postmaster General of 
his power to make these regulations, and it 
was beaten in the Senate by a majority of 
only one vote. Had it passed, Congressional 
action would have been necessary to change 
weight, size or rate on parcels—a condition 
which would have meant instant cessation of 
development. As it is, the increase in rev- 
enues from the parcel post has exceeded 
the entire increase in the postal service 
cost. 

Postmaster General Burleson has insisted 
that the parcel post ought substantially to 
monopolize all the services the express com- 
panies have heretofore performed. One ex- 
press company went out of business, and the 
others suffered so severely that under stress 
of war conditions they had to be consolidated 
into a single company, which was taken 
under the protective auspices of the railway 
administration, much to the disgust of the 
Post Office Department. These develop- 
ments earned for the department the ardent 
hostility of all express interests. The express 
lobby especially appealed to small-town busi- 
ness men to oppose the parcel-post, on the 
ground that it would turn over their trade 
to the mail-order houses. The weakness of 
this argument is shown by the fact that com- 
plaints on this score have almost ceased since 
the service was established. Yet, notwith- 
standing that the service has been of such 
value that its abolition would not now be 
suggested by any sane public man, the de- 
partment continues to labor under the burden 
of antagonisms aroused during this fight to 
establish it. 


Why the Pneumatic Tubes W ere Abandoned 


The pneumatic tubes for rapid movement 
of mail in large cities were first used about 
twenty-five years ago. “They were privately 
owned and leased to the post office at high 
rates. From their installation, no serious 
effort at their improvement was ever imade. 

Assume that there are five tons of mail at 
Battery Park in New York, destined for One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, several 
miles uptown. Five to eight pounds of let- 
ters in one of the eight-inch pneumatic tube 
containers can be sent up to One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street in about forty min- 
utes. Compared to the slow movement of 
traffic in the streets this represented a great 
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saving. But, first, to send a series of contain- 
ers to One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
involves shutting off all intermediate deliv- 
eries. Only four containers can be dis- 
patched each minute. In practice, the large 
quantities of mail in cities can be moved 
much more rapidly with motor trucks, and 
vastly more cheaply. 

These facts were presented to Congress 
in connection with Mr. Burleson’s recom- 
mendation that the tube contracts be discon- 
tinued. A long struggle between the De- 
partment and the tube contractors ensued. 
The Department based its recommendations 
on its desire to give better service, while the 
tube lobby appealed to Congress and the 
public not to abandon the tubes. In the 
end, despite all the arts of one of the most 
active lobbies in recent decades, Congress 
acquiesced in the Burleson recommendation 
and the contracts were ended. ‘This long 
struggle developed features of a scandal in 
Washington. Informed people have no 
doubt the tube contracts should have been 
abandoned. Yet to this day most people 
know only that a tube container is faster 
than a truck; that the department wanted 
the tubes abandoned; ergo, that the depart- 
ment must be behind the march of progress 
and anxious to remain there. 


War-Time Three-Cent Postage 


Purely as a war revenue measure, Congress 
as from November 2, 1917, increased letter 
postage from two to three cents. This was 
as absolutely a war tax as was the excess 
profits levy. It produced $115,892,000 rev- 
enue in the 19 months it was in effect, which 
was never treated as postal funds, was not 
considered in making up department statis- 
tics, and was turned over each month to the 
Treasury as general revenue. Yet millions 
of people believe that this increase is addi- 
tional proof of the department’s inefficiency. 
Even if it had required this added revenue 
for carrying on its service, the department 


would have been in no worse case than the 


railroads, which, though their rates were 
increased, nevertheless, produced a deficit to 
be met from the Treasury, instead of a sur- 
plus to help pay the cost of the war. 


Postmasters under Civil-Service Tests 


Perhaps the most insistent accusation 
against Mr. Burleson is that he has made 
a political machine of his department. His 
partisan accusers forget that his immediate 
predecessor at the head of this department 
enjoys repute as the most effective manipu- 
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lator of Presidential delegations and nomi- 
nating conventions in the history-of Ameri- 
can politics. As to Mr. Burleson, he has 
from the beginning recommended that all 
postmasters be placed under the classified 
civil service. The effort to enact this intc 
law passed one but failed in the other house 
of Congress. Thereupon the President, in 
March, 1917, ordered that appointments ta 
first-, second-, and third-class post offices be 
made from lists secured by civil-service com- 
petitive examination. The candidate highest 
in the examination must be appointed unless 
his character or residence be found to dis- 
qualify him. Fourth-class postmasters were 
already under civil service. 

Under this order, down to June 30, 1919, 
7,483 nominations had been submitted, 6,195 
of these being reappointments. That is, 
almost 83 per cent. had been retained in 
office because of satisfactory records. In 
1,188 cases not reappointments, the first or 
highest eligible on the civil service list was 
appointed, and in only 79 cases was any 
other than the first eligible appointed. In- 
stead of turning over the postmasterships 
to Democrats, democratic politicians bitterly 
complain that after seven years of democratic 
control, over half the postmasters are Re- 
publicans. 

Fourth-class postmasters were placed 
under civil service rules before the present 
administration came in. Most of them had 
never been examined to determine their quali- 
fications, and in May, 1913, President Wil- 
son ordered civil-service examination for all 
who had not previously passed it. About 
5,000 fourth-class postmasters had already 
passed examinations and these were covered 
into the permanent classified service without 
question. The others have been examined by 
the Civil Service Commission, and 66 per 
cent. of them were retained because they 
passed the best examinations. Of the remain- 
ing 34 per cent., who failed under examina- 
tion to demonstrate their fitness, 30.4 per 
cent. were succeeded by the first eligibles in 
the examinations, 2.7 by the second eligibles, 
and 0.9 by the third eligibles. 


Strikes in the Postal Service 


The Postmaster General has been assailed 
because in 1917 he recommended the repeal 
of a law of 1912 that permitted organizations 
of postal employees to affiliate with other 
labor organizations that employ the strike or 
boycott. The arguments for and against per- 
mitting employees of vital government serv- 
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ices: thus to affiliate have recently been 
thrashed out in connection with the Boston 
police strike and also with the possibility of 
railroad strikes during the period of gov- 
ernment operation of the railways. A little- 
known Governor of Massachusetts «raised 
himself in a day to Presidential class because 
he vigorously opposed affiliation of the Bos- 
ton police with labor organizations, under 
analogous conditions. The legislation, pend- 
ing at the time of writing, under which the 
railroads will be returned to private control, 
seems likely to contain a prohibition of strikes 
by railroad employees. In view of these in- 
stances, and of the obvious reasons why es- 
sential public services cannot be subjected to 
the danger of prostration through labor 
troubles, there has recently been an impres- 
sive diminution of criticism aimed at the Post 
Office Department because of its attitude in 
this regard. 


The Air Mail Service 


Since the end of hostilities there has been 
constant criticism of the army and navy for 
their loss of interest in air service and aero- 
plane production. It has been charged that 
more progressive countries are establishing 
dominance in the air, and the unfortunate 
effects upon this country, both militarily and 
economically, are emphasized. However, if 
army and navy have been remiss in this re- 
gard, the post office has not. The most suc- 
cessful and efficient air mail service in the 
world is pow maintained by our post office 
department. It is the only government activ- 
ity that is affording a patronage to the aero- 
plane manufacturers calculated to keep their 
industry alive and develop it. If its propor- 
tions are yet comparatively small, neverthe- 
less this contribution to aerial art is the only 
one any government department is making. 

The air mail service has passed beyond the 
realm of experiment. Routes are maintained 
between New York and Washington and be- 
tween Chicago, Cleveland and New York, 
with daily service. ‘The Washington-New 
York route operates in about half the time 
of the railroads, and that between New York 
and Chicago saves sixteen hours in delivery 
of letters to the Middle West and twenty- 
four hours to the Pacific Coast. 

It is not generally realized that letter 
mail can actually be handled cheaper by air 
than by railway. But between large centers, 
with great volumes of mail, this is the fact. 
As already explained, the great cost of rail- 
way mail service is due to the requirements 
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of space for working mail en route. The 
aeroplane service eliminates this. The in- 
creased speed of transportation makes it pos- 
sible to work it at the termini instead of in 
postal cars, so that there is actual economy, 
as well as great expedition of delivery. For 
practical results; aeroplane and railroad serv- 
ice are combined on the New York-Chicago 
route. A fast train from New York at 5:31 
P. M. carries mail to Cleveland, where it 
is picked up next day by aeroplane and rushed 
to Chicago, arriving at about 1 o’clock P. M. 
It is delivered that afternoon, whereas if it 
had finished the journey by train it would 
have arrived too late for delivery that day. 
The economy is actually about sixteen hours 
in time of delivery, which represents the sav- 
ing of a business day. Similarly, the east- 
bound service between Chicago and New 
York represents a codrdination of railroad 
and air services effecting a similar saving. 

This air service in 1919, despite weather 
and mechanical drawbacks, was 96.54 per 
cent. perfect. It cost for the 1919 fiscal 
year $166,000 and the revenues from aero- 
plane postage stamps were $194,831. ©The 
rates of postage for the air service have been 
reduced to the regular two cents per ounce. 
The saving in expense for car space will rep- 
resent during the current fiscal year twice the 
entire cost of the air mail service. Already 
lines are forming for the attack that older 
methods always aim against new: the railway 
postal employees are worried about their 
future, fearful of aeroplane competition, and 
preparing to fight against too much develop- 
ment of the air service. 


Extra War Duty 


During the war a monumental amount of 
extraordinary services was required of the 
post office. It included delivery of mail to 
the military forces at home and abroad; op- 
eration of the wire systems ; handling mail by 
tens of thousands of tons for war agencies; 
administering the espionage and trading with 
the enemy act to prevent transmission of 
seditious matter; furnishing intelligence to 
army, navy and the Department of Justice. 
In connection with the draft, 9,000,000 ques- 
tionnaires turned over to the department 
were so promptly and correctly delivered as 
to earn the high commendation of General 
Crowder, in charge of the draft. Eighty- 
three per cent. of the war-savings certificates 
and thrift stamps were sold through the de- 
partment. The Treasury was allowed a lib- 
eral percentage for the expense of these sales, 
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but the Post Office Department received 
nething. ‘The postmasters were required to 
assist people in making income-tax returns; 
every post office was a recruiting agency and 
employment bureau; and the department was 
completely at the service of the organizations 
selling bonds. All this at a time when the 
post office had lost thousands of expert em- 
ployees and when the volume of mail was 
increased beyond all precedent. 

It is not unfair to ask a comparison, as 
to services rendered and financial results ob- 
tained, between the post office department 
and the other great transportation agencies. 
The express companies collapsed and had to 
be reorganized and saved by the Government. 
The railroads, despite immense increases in 
rates, have cost the Government about $1,- 
200,000,000 to make up their deficit. Street- 
car lines in cities were so hard hit that de- 
spite fare increases in most cities the profit- 
able ones remaining among them are rare 
exceptions. 

Moved by the persistence of criticism, the 
department about a year ago asked chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, firms and cor- 
porations, about 12,000 in all throughout the 
country, to inform it whether the service 
was satisfactory and to suggest improve- 
ments. Only about one-third replied, and of 
these 92 per cent. were entirely satisfied. 
Some 30,000 similar circulars were sent to 
banks, and about one-third replied. Over 
half the replies were highly commendatory, 
one-fourth were complaints, and one-fourth, 
without complaining, offered suggestions for 
bettering service. The chambers of com- 
merce of the fifty largest cities were re- 
quested to appoint committees to study postal 
conditions and suggest improvements. Only 
a few returns have been received yet, and 
these as a whole are highly satisfactory. 


Telegraph and Telephone Administration 


Late in the war the President, under Con- 
gressional authority, required the post office 
to take over the telegraph, telephone and 
cable systems. Like other public services— 
railroads, express companies, street-car lines, 
electric-light, gas and power companies—the 
wire companies had suffered because of in- 
creased expenses, labor shortage, and in- 
creased volume of business to be handled. 
It was necessary at once to increase rates to 
meet expenses, because Congress had made 


no provision, as in the case of the railroads, 
of a great revolving fund for this purpose. 
Denied recourse to the Treasury to meet 
deficits, the wire companies were compelled 
to earn their living from day to day, and 
the department had to enable them to earn 
it from increased rates. The increases were 
made as small as possible, consistent with 
maintaining the properties and service; and 
at the end of government control the proper- 
ties were returned to the companies, sound, 
solvent, in as good physical condition as ever, 
possessed of sufficient income to keep them 
going, and requiring no such intricate and 
well-nigh impossible unscrambling as is be- 
ing painfully applied to the railroads. 

In connection with the charges of politics 
in the department, its dealing with the in- 
spection service is illuminating. When Mr. 
Burleson came into office there were 395 in- 
spectors, approximately 90 per cent. of them 
Republicans, and Republicans of the conser- 
vative wing of the party. As the inspectors 
are the eyes and ears of the service, required 
to investigate all manner of conditions and 
complaints, it is desirable that they be un- 
biased. It was directed that the force be 
reorganized, dividing the membership equally 
between the political parties. ‘To accomplish 
this without injustice to men already serv- 
ing required about four years. The policy 
is that when any investigation is required 
in which political bias might figure, two in- 
spectors, one of each party, are assigned, and 
from their reports a fair statement of the 
facts is commonly possible; at least, it is 
believed much more likely than under the 
old system. At present the heads of the 
service are a chief inspector and seven in- 
spectors-in-charge, who are Democrats, and 
eight inspectors-in-charge, who are Republi- 
cans. 

The foregoing brief statement of the case 
for the department necessarily covers a small 
part of the ground, and detail has been im- 
possible. Many phases of the service, and 
many aspects of the controversy involving it, 
have of necessity been passed over. The 
effort has been merely to state fairly, on the 
basis of the best possible information, a few 
of the considerations which the writer be- 
lieves will one day earn for the present 
Postmaster General recognition as one of 
the best administrators the country has ever 
had in charge of this department. 
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F any one of the great economic powers in 
Europe “goes to smash,” the United 
States will inevitably be a principal sufferer. 
Although we may defend ourselves success- 
fully against consequent “international” an- 
archy, imported or indigenous, we shall have 
lost our means of livelihood in proportion as 
sales abroad are debarred and as vital mate- 
rials of foreign origin are withheld from us. 
It is even possible that our banking system 
may be subjected to the strain of taking on 
large losses in repudiated foreign loans. 
This follows from the fact that the business 
mechanism by which peoples everywhere 
trade their labor for a living is too closely 
articulated in all parts of the civilized world 
to keep on moving in the United States while 
it suffers paralysis in France, for instance, in 
Great Britain or even in Germany. 

The fallacy of the belief in isolated pros- 
perity for the United States will be demon- 
«ated when we see the figures for the year 
1420 of European sales; there are unofficial 
estimates of a drop from $3,730,000,000 for 
1918,—with a favorable balance over im- 
ports, of $3,320,000,000—to something like 
$1,860,000,000, or a loss of $1,660,000,000 
in net income. Even more calamitous would 
be the loss of foreign supplies of tin, wool, 
silk, rubber, steel alloys and other essentials 
whose sources are financed and managed by 
‘the business nations of Europe. Distribution 
depends on the continued solvency of the na- 
tions in question. 

That solvency is compounded so finely of 
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inter-relations. in banking, manufacturing 
and transportation that the bankruptcy of a 
single nation infects all the others. 

To those persons who appear satisfied that 
the United States might compensate itself for 
lost European trade by an intensive trade 
with South America and the Far East, let it 
again be stated that those regions have been, 
and still are, primarily dependent upon 
France, Great Britain, Belgium, Holland 
and Germany for industrial finances. Rail- 
roads, electric-light plants, power develop- 
ments, mercantile houses and banks were 
originated by European capital and pioneers. 
Were the sponsors of these enterprises com- 
pelled now by bankruptcy to abandon them, 
the United States, as the preéminent creditor 
nation, would have to take over property to 
the value of many billions of dollars in order 
to save our trade there from total eclipse. 
Great Britain alone had over two billions of 
dollars invested in South American railroads. 
Failure on our part to act quickly enough 
might imperil our own South American in- 
vestments in branch banks, mines, smelters, 
cattle-ranges and packing-houses, since they 
could not operate indefinitely in the midst 
of economic disability. Resort to the condi- 
tions of barter from hand to hand or from 
warehouse to warehouse could not uphold 
our present profitable business by more than 
a hundredth part. 

In other words, the shock of European 
bankruptcy would travel through the pioneer 
commonwealths of Asia, Africa, Australasia 
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and South America into every city of the 
United States. And grave, indeed, would 
be the effect upon us from Europe direct, es- 
pecially if the disaster were accompanied by 
political anarchy in force. So much for the 
narrow viewpoint of immediate self interest. 
There is a larger view. 

Four facts of the world situation are indis- 
putable: First, that some parts of Europe 
lack food for bare subsistence, and working 
materials for millions of idle hands; second, 
that the Americas are the main sources of 
supply; third, that Europe cannot buy sup- 
plies without foreign credits; fourth, that the 
United States is the only creditor nation 
able to subscribe the major share. 

Since we cannot deaden our ears to the 
appeal, whether or not we respond to it, 
the question arises as to what particular 
nation or nations must have aid to exist. 

Our Latin “associates in war,” Italy and 
France, have for us a certain sentimental at- 
traction arising from their ancient services 
to refined civilization and also because of the 
ravages which a common enemy inflicted 
upon their soils. ‘They might enjoy a pref- 
erence of attention, did we fail to remember 
that they have acquired by victory extra land, 
including cities and industrial properties 
which should yield them mortgageable value 
in emergency. To that degree we may deny 
the poignant need of credits long extended, 
for that would smack of charity where char- 
ity is uncalled for. 

This thought applies particularly to 
France, which not only takes possession of 
the tremendously valuable and now operating 
iron and steel properties and mills of Alsace- 
Lorraine, but also holds a lien on German 
production of coal in the amount of 20 mil- 
lion tons yearly. And this coal contract 
may be changed, at the option of France, 
to the original figure of 42 million tons, 
whenever Germany appears able to deliver. 

In France’s case, as in that of Italy, pay- 
ment of interest on debts to Entente Allies 
will undoubtedly be deferred from time to 
time by friendly arrangement. It may even 
be cancelled outright; for it is quite unjust 
that financial prostration following a war of 
defense for civilization should entail a pen- 
alty of compound interest on Entente loans. 
France is, too, better off for food than any 
of her neighbors, her agriculture having in- 
creased 60 per cent. over 1918, whereas 
Italy suffers a painful scarcity of heat-foods. 

Great Britain we may dismiss from our 
calculations in this connection because she 


has become by the fortunes of war the great- 
est sovereign power since the Roman Em- 
pire; she can find food, material and credits 
in her own various possessions. 


The Plight of Germany 


Middle Europe presents a different pic- 
ture. Germany, having exhausted every last 
item of resource before she gave up the mili- 
tary struggle now finds herself minus cloth- 
ing, food and working materials. By the 
thousands her people in the unoccupied terri- 
tory, starve this winter, even the well-to-do 
being in a weakened condition for lack of 
fats. Such domestic crops as they have of 
potatoes and barley fail of distribution under 
the complete breakdown of freight facilities. 
Small children who do not die from malnu- 
trition shown signs of distressing anemia. 
Although the sturdy German physique of the 
adult will endure painful hardships in war 
for the sake of Empire, it is doubtful whether 
it can withstand another winter of little 
clothing, less food and no fuel. 

To make things worse, Germany is 
stripped clean of the necessary raw materials 
for industry, so that hunger and idleness 
stalk hand in hand. Nor will her plight, 
which she has brought upon herself, dissuade 
her conquerors along the Rhine from exact- 
ing payment of every obligation on the first 
day of maturity; no affectionate leniency will 
be shown, as between the Entente members. 
Indeed, French, British and Belgian armies, 
billeted in the Rhine valley, are ready to 
march forward with pleased alacrity at the 
first sign of serious default on the part of 
the Berlin government, or else to declare 
Rhineland independence with perhaps a foray 
into the Ruhr industrial region. All in all, 
Germany amongst the major economic pow- 
ers exhibits the most serious predicament. 


Britain’s Industrial Perils 


What are the probabilities of a crash in 
Europe? And what groups would sink 
together? ‘ 

Six months ago Great Britain was prog- 
nosticated by many observers of her coal 
and railroad strikes and of the program an- 
nounced by her trade unions to be the first 
and most signal victim of Communism in 
western Europe. The vicious untimeliness 
of these disturbances, especially during the 
war when military forces had to be put in 
control of coal mines, is not to be denied, 
and yet we must admit that none of them 
succeeded greatly beyond the merit of their 
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causes, even in the face of a proletarian 
threat of revolt. There is such a threat, in- 
deed, in the design of her trade unions to 
capture, by fair means‘or foul, mastership of 
industrial and public utilities for appropria- 
tion of the profits, without any share in 
losses due to deliberately restricted output. 

No less disquieting is the view at close 
range of the bad physical condition of the 
British work people, whom we find too often 
lounging in the door-ways of their poor 
homes drinking beer when work is their only 
salvation. Also, we may be agitated by the 
weird political doctrines of economic prostra- 
tion shouted from soap-boxes of an evening 
in many cities. And, yet, Britain, tolerating 
these things for many years through the slow 
course of her effort to correct them, has never 
suffered a French Revolution or an Ameri- 
can Civil War. 

On the contrary, the medley of Scots, 
Welsh and Anglo-Saxons, whose residence 
guards the approach to northern Europe, 
have among them evolved and codified the 
principal world-reforms in political relation- 
ship. We may expect to see, coming out of 
the present contest between worker and exe- 
cutive and investor, a joint industrial re- 
sponsibility that will serve mankind as fully 
as have the establishment of parliamentary 
government, universal franchise and the right 
of free speech. 

Meanwhile, we are entertained by the 
clever manipulation of her merchant marine 
and by her skill in marketing “cornered” 
war supplies of tin, wool, rubber, etc., in 
quarters exclusively where competitive manu- 
facturers cannot get them, unless in exchange 
for materials of equal strategic value. 


Conditions in France 


France, although not so reliable, has shown 
by the recent confirmation of her conserva- 
tive ministry in office that a socialistic régime 
can arrive only by the orderly process of 
ballot. Sporadic disturbances might follow 
a too thorough demobilization of the last 
million and a half of soldiers still with the 
colors, before factories and public works are 
ready to employ them. But the government 
is neither going to take that risk so long as 
Germany needs watching, nor to incur, by 
speedy discharge, an unemployment pension 
system. The military establishment becomes, 
however, a cruel burden on current income; 
and no time should be lost in absorbing the 
idle poilus into the prosaic labor of brick- 
making, ditch-digging, road-laying, mining, 
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blacksmithing, and other work so ened 
needed in reconstruction. 

It may be said, in. passing, that a greater 
production of rough products is requisite, if 
for no other reason than to balance the 
disproportionate number of French people 
who have chosen mercantile pursuits as a 
gentler and more speculative means of live- 
lihood. 

Too many people trying to live. by their 
wits in communities overpopulated and lack- 
ing productive soil renders almost impossible 
a fair distribution of riches; their rapacity 
may account for much of. the rabid .com- 
munism that originates in the congested 
areas of Europe and spreads to the rest of 
the world. 

Economic domination over France by the 
greater industrial countries, Great Britain 
and Germany, may cease to be feared by the 
French when their trade Syndicates, now so 
comprehensively organized in clay products, 
in steel construction, jewelry, textiles, auto- 
mobiles and power machinery, are presided 
over by vigorous business men who will insist 
on action as distinct from oral plans and blue- 
prints. Such men will not hesitate to intro- 
duce foreign machinery and engineers despite 
an uncompromising home-trade sentiment in 
their midst, granting that Ministers Clem- 
entel and Loucheur consent. 

In the matter of state finances, judgment 
must be reserved until we know whether 
Finance Minister Klotz has any right to 
credit against foreign debts, which are un- 
mistakable, foreign investments which have 
been repudiated by Russia, and are of 
doubtful standing in Turkey and the Bal- 
kans. A more effective means of income 
might be found in the actual collection of 
internal taxes, from which many favored 
corporations have been free for several years, 
whether as an offset against other valued 
public service or not, it is difficult to find 
out. 

Comparatively, France is sound and, 
treated leniently by her creditors, will be- 
come a greater international trader than ever 
before, even though no immediate remedy be 
found for the depreciated franc. 


How Can Italy Save Herself? 


Glancing again at Italy, we may judge her 
grandiose plans for industrial expansion to 
be inopportune in so far as they may involve 
the country in further troubles of an in- 
dustrial-socialistic nature before the govern- 
ment has yet solved the national’ food and 
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fuel problems. The situation is acute. Dur- 
ing the war new capitalization in factories, 
power plants and transportation facilities 
increased from 157,000,000 lire to 8,127,- 
000,000—a multiplication by 500! One can- 
not help thinking that so much capital—if 
ever paid in—might be devoted to an agra- 
rian program of far greater efficacy. ‘That 
would at least constitute an attempt to keep 
thousands of cold and hungry people from 
seeking desperate refuge in the Bolshevistic 
theories that are beginning to creep upon 
them through Austria. 

The Italian temperament is not calculated 
to endure too great or too long physical suf- 
fering under present circumstances of politi- 
cal unrest. ‘Their own woes and the woes 
of their neighbors might be sensibly relieved 
by the fall of 1920 if they should turn their 
whole attention to agriculture. Even coal 
would be forthcoming in exchange for farm- 
produce. 

In the minds of Italians who remember 
how the United Kingdom has for years 
taught them to rely upon supplies of Welsh 
coal brought in British bottoms, no small 
blame will accrue to that country for failure 
in the obligation now. Whereas allowance 
is made for decrease in coal production,—a 
misfortune which only the British can cor- 
rect,—no kindly allowance is made for pref- 
erence in supplies to manufacturer-consumers 
of the United Kingdom. Lacking fuel from 
Great Britain, food from the United States 
would be only a half-way measure of relief. 

The present exchange value of the lira, at 
about 13 cents U. S. A., instead of 24 cents, 
represents truly enough the extent of war- 
time inflation, except for a possible point or 
two due to complete absence of demand for 
lira at New York which naturally follows 
the cessation of Italian exports and the gov- 
ernment’s refusal to allow American pur- 
chases in aught but dollars. 

Certainly Italy cannot liquidate if France 
fails, and France cannot liquidate if Ger- 
many fails. So again we face the central 
European situation. 


What Can Germany Do? 


An estimate of Germany’s ability to help 
preserve the economic integrity of civilization 
depends wholly upon the attitude maintained 
toward her by the Allied victors. That she 
can perform her part, if permitted, is never 
in doubt when one views the well-kept prem- 
ises of her factories, banks and stores. Busi- 
ness managements appear little changed in 


personnel, and her laboring forces are still 
the same hard-working, efficient and physi- 
cally powerful tribe that gave their country 
preéminence in essential industries before the 
war. A large part of them would be glad 
to work 60 hours a week. 

Although the financial and industrial lead- 
ers evince no contrition for having conspired 
with military Prussia to shatter the peace 
of the world, the less exalted classes betray 
bottomless regret for the militaristic mad- 
ness that has caused loss of Empire, loss of 
homes, loss of savings and, above all, loss of 
steady employment. 

And since the lowly order of Boche is the 
only part of the population that has ever con- 
sented to occupy front trenches, and work 
at the bloody end of the business, there will 
be no more foreign conquest for a time in- 
deed. “Heinie’” is an interesting exhibit 
these days; big of frame, his stomach belted 
in, a stupefied wonder in his eyes that Hohen- 
zollern did not lead him to all the best 
looting places in Europe, an air of Asiatic 
fatalism, an instinct for humdrum work and 
the safety of a tyrannically ruled home, a 
simplicity of faith in the overlordship of 
royalty and a profound non-comprehension 
of republican ways,—this combination of 
dupe and terrible warrior and methodical 
artisan can uphold the heavy production of 
essentials in Europe if he is given tools and 
materials. 

On the other hand, his sober docility under 
employment does not guarantee submission 
indefinitely to conditions of extreme hunger 
and exposure. His effectiveness in the labori- 
ous engineering trades might easily be 
matched by his deadliness as a rebel en masse. 

Financially, Germany seems to be hope- 
lessly involved. The international valuation 
of the mark, at more or less than two cents 
U. S. A., reveals disquietude in all minds as 
tu the actual amount of mark-notes issued 
or based on worthy security. There are a 
number of bankers outside of Germany who 
suspect that fundamental securities, such as 
those covering the state-owned railways, 
were mortgaged more than once to money- 
lenders in Switzerland, Holland and Scan- 
dinavian countries during the war. 

There was an element of compulsion in 
many of these loans that forced the lenders 
to take what security was available, espe- 
cially since the expectation of a German vic- 
tory ran high throughout 1916 and - 1917. 
If Erzberger still holds these securities in 
deposit at Berlin and continues to use them 
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as a balance against other or new obliga- 
tions, the mark bids fair to become just 
nothing. 

Furthermore, we must face the time when 
the government may be tempted to issue more 
paper in order to overcome a reduction of 
the mark’s purchasing power at home. Oth- 
erwise, a simultaneous jump upward in liv- 
ing costs, on account of dwindling provi- 
sions, plus a drop of the mark from a value 
of 6 cents at home to the value of 2 cents 
abroad, will leave thousands of people bereft 
of the small buying power which they yet 
possess. 

It may be said here that the American, 
British and French speculation in marks that 
followed on the heels of the armistice has 
neither been frank nor adept. The present 
holders of marks who thwart any effort to 
aid Germany unless the effort stimulates the 
mark to a point where they may unload at a 
profit, may defeat each other by throwing 
their goods on the market simultaneously. 
‘There are at present, according to calcula- 
tion of the Dresdner Bank, seventeen bil- 
lions of marks outside of Germany! Doctor 
Mannheimer of the Reichbank estimated last 
October a daily speculation amounting to 
270 millions. 


Italy and Germany Claim First Attention 


If there is any such thing as an obligation 
incumbent on the United States to contribute 
aid toward the preservation of western civ- 
ilization, then the instinct of self-defense 
automatically selects for first attention Italy 
and Germany; the one for her pitiable de- 
pendence on imported necessities, and the 
other for her latent power to rebuild Europe 
vis-a-vis her possibility as a victim and trans- 
mitter of economic anarchy. Whether or 
not Bolshevism of the Russian type is prob- 
able.—and most competent observers think 
it resides not in the Teutonic nature,—the 
German people form a new bulwark between 
us and Asiatic Europe, whence comes the 
greatest menace civilization has ever encoun- 
tered. Poland, between the two, would 
disappear overnight in the event of Teutonic 
and Moscovite collaboration. After Ger- 
many succumbs, the other Europeans shall 
follow one by one. 

Neither Italy nor Germany require for 
bare existence more than a small part of the 
billions of dollars so generously proposed by 
certain economists; for Italy 100 millions in 
fuel, 200- millions in food; for Germany 300 
millions in food and 500 millions in working 
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materials. Wheat, bacon and edible oils 
come first in the list of foods for both coun- 
tries. Amongst the industrial materials for 
Germany, copper, cotton, wool, rubber, tin, 
lead and lubricating oils rank highest. 

The strategic value of these materials is 
amply illustrated by broken-down transpor- 
tation properties over the entire face of the 
continent. Motive power on the railroads 
is gone because engines repaired without cop- 
per, asbestos, tool steel and decent lubrication 
travel only a few miles before they again 
become useless junk. The Inter-Allied Rhine- 
land High Commission tried last fall to or- 
ganize a French-Belgian-German repair shop 
system, in the interest of better transporta- 
tion for nearby supplies of coal and potatoes, 
but the plan failed because of mechanical 
difficulties in materials. 

As a result, the Gallic and Teutonic op- 
erations continue to clash. It is the fashion 
for each national railway system to detach 
its good locomotives before trains cross a 
border, in order to escape appropriation by 
the other fellow. Decrepit units have too 
often been surreptitiously substituted for use- 
ful ones. When France was promised more 
coal by Germany on condition of loaning 
locomotives for hauling it, the former re- 
sponded with 1,500 of the worst wrecks she 
could select. They could neither be used nor 
repaired. 


Trade with the Germans 


Already barter has been tried by groups of 
German textile manufacturers to obtain 
through Dutch bankers American cotton 
and British wool. By the terms of one pro- 
posal mills in Saxony are likely to get from 
a temporary association of these bankers con- 
signments of a few bales at a time from 
Rotterdam warehouses, payment to be made 
in finished. cloth which the banks will sell 
for their own account and the satisfaction 
of the debt. It may be surmised that the 
shrewd Dutchman will not only handle the 
values both ways in guilders, but will also 
require for security a deposit of shares cov: 
ering ownership in the factories granted the 
credits. More ingenious is the deal whereby 
a consortium of German lumber merchants 
have rented in Scandinavia timber tracts 
where they will erect saw-mills and cut as 
extensively as they can on a rental basis of 
15 per cent. of product to the owners. In 
the line of American operations it is said 
that factories at Solingen and Essen have 
been offered steel*and fusing alloys in ex- 
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change for locally made razors, knives and 
structural shapes, on condition that control- 
ling stock in the companies be deposited in 
Switzerland pending consummation of the 
business. ‘The proffer was declined. 

How far the British and French have in- 
dulged in such barter, from their military 
outposts on the Rhine, will,never be pub- 
lished. We may, however, guess its extent 
from the recurring appearance on both 


_markets of Teutonic merchandise in large 


lots, despite the patriotic protest of home- 
trade advocates in the same lines of manu- 
facture. “Iwo million marks’ worth of cheap 
automobile accessories (or was it two mil- 
lion pounds’ worth?) were dumped onto the 
English market one day last August accord- 
ing to the newspapers. The defiant entry 
led many people to guess that somebody was 
loaded with merchandise resulting from a 
big trading deal across the Rhine. Almost 
every merchant in Europe knows of the 
famous sale of “Sunlight” soap; two-thou- 
sand “goods cars” of the desirable commodity 
passed into Germany, over the post-factum 
protest of Minister Erzberger. 

That leads us to say that nothing so ex- 
poses Erzberger to the ridicule of his own 
countrymen as his powerlessness to check 
immense importation of luxury articles. He 
claims that not less than five billions of 
marks have been thus squandered, at a time 
when every pfennig is required for purchase 
of raw materials needed in the resumption 
of manufacture. Obviously the Berlin gov- 
ernment cannot stop it until the Supreme 
Economic Council rises superior to the 
specific provision of the Peace Treaty, which 
stipulates unrestricted entry of goods which 
passed in 1913. 

The right of the Berlin government, in 
equity at least, to an independent system of 
import and export control was partially con- 
ceded by the Inter-Allied Rhineland High 
Commission when it invited the Minister of 
Economy to submit lists of preferred com- 
modities. Maybe his prolonged failure to 
respond on a matter so cardinal to his ad- 
ministration was due to disappearance of the 
letter en route, and by a curious coincidence 
the Commission’s retained copy was not to 
be found on file at the Coblenz Praesidium 
last November, nor at the Crillon in Paris, 
where the matter would have been of su- 
preme interest. 

Then, of course, the question remains as 
to which bank of the Rhine shall be picketed 
by customs officials, for it was hardly con- 


templated by the peace negotiators that the 
occupied Rhineland province should have its 
imports dictated from Berlin, nor, on the 
other hand, that it should be totally 
divorced from the Germanic customs union. 
Economic autonomy for the new German 
Republic is the only measure that will give 
it prestige and stability among its own people. 
At times French officialdom seems strangely 
oblivious to this fact, for it misses no oppor- 
tunity to depress German business, even when 
admitting the wisdom of helping Germany 
to a paying basis in anticipation of war in- 
demnity claims. 

General Foch is usually credited with the 
superior plan for the subjection of his ene- 
mies, in so far as he advocated military dis- 
integration as distinct from economic stran- 
gulation. Contrary to his intention, Prussia 
continues to hold the center of power, and 
Minister of War Noske has become presid- 
ing genius. 


Plans for Extending Credit 


These contrarieties of policy will, however, 
be banished by mutual resolve when Great 
Britain and France really make up their 
minds to conserve the debtor whom they 
want us to finance. When that time arrives 
they will even relinquish prior liens on ac- 
count of war indemnities, in favor of enough 
German assets to secure the credits Germany 
will need. 

The 60 millions of people within the con- 
fines of the German Republic may be saved 
to Christian civilization by the early deliv- 
ery of food and materials. April of this 
year has been marked by Mr. Hoover among 
other authorities as the final date of their 
endurance. That materials can be advanced 
on credit from the United States and a hand- 
some profit made, calls for no argument. It 
becomes first a question of how much politi- 
cal and moral security Great Britain, France 
and Germany in combination with their as- 
sociates, will offer us, and, after that, a ques- 
tion of how the loan may be spread amongst 
the American people to their satisfaction. 

Rejecting completely schemes for hand-to- 
mouth barter, several amalgamations of 
banks, under title of security companies, pro- 
pose to collect from Germany all the state, 
municipal and public-utility bonds which 
may remain unhypothecated and to build on 
them credits whose repayment, in time, shall 
redeem the bonds, or that part of them which 
has not been sold to the public. The credits 
would rest in this country, subject to draft 
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for buying American goods. An expenditure 
committee is intended to supervise purchase 
of materials alone that have been designated 
as essential, 

A variation of the plan contemplates out- 
right purchase of the bonds so that they may 
be covered by debentures, in the British style, 
which shall be endorsed by American com- 
panies issuing them for sale. This is more 
in line with the published opinion of Mr. 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., chairman of the United 
States War Finance Corporation to the 
effect that the American public will not put 
confidence in any market-securities that do 
not carry the hall-mark of American bank- 
ing responsibility. 

Both plans presume the possibility of a 
public market. But is not that market 
doubtful to the point of absolute negation? 

No one who is intimately acquainted with 
the average American, whether Eastern mer- 
chant or Middle-West farmer or Far-West 
cattle rancher, can escape the conviction that 
we are the very antithesis of thrifty money- 
lenders. We think little or nothing of secur- 
ity investments for the strongbox, even when 
the securities represent property and man- 
agement of high national repute. Markets 
for such securities have ordinarily been found 
in the realm of great personal fortunes or of 
banking accumulations. 

Prodigal outlay of savings has been the 
rule with us; and who shall condemn it 
when we appreciate the magnificent values it 
has created for the nation, namely: farming 
machinery, petroleum pipe lines, transporta- 
tion systems, steel construction buildings, 
office appliances, automatic musical instru- 
ments, automobiles and the like? None of 
these famous American projects would have 
developed into production on a mammoth 
scale if our people had not been willing buy- 
ers. Of course, we save as well, and gen- 
erally select for that purpose savings banks 
and dwelling house mortgages. It would be 
extremely speculative for any foreign-securi- 
ties company to count upon an early distribu- 
tion of their holdings to the greater public. 
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Nor will campaigns to educate us in the 
desirability of foreign investment succeed so 
long as the customary European interest 
rates of 3, 4, 5, and seldom 6 per cent. are 
opposed by offers at home of 7 per cent. 
preferred stocks and bonuses of common 
stock, security in each case being apparently 
equal. Offers of the kind multiply in num- 
ber as “call money” is quoted higher by the 
bankers because business enterprise is then 
turning to the public for cheaper working 
funds. 

The time lost in adjusting our inveterate 
economic habits, and our financial machinery 
as well, to the dire distress of Italy for food 
and of Germany for working materials will 
surely be fatal. Unless we are willing. to 
take the risk of their defection from the 
ranks of responsible nations, unless we intend 
deliberately to let them go bankrupt, unless 
we are quite impervious to the business fail- 
ures that will radiate through France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Scandinavia and the new 
Balkan states all the way to the United King- 
dom and to the United States, unless we are 
glad to put the present world scheme of 
“cc - ” 

labor-management-profit-and-banking” at 
the mercy of a desperate proletariat versed 
in Communism,—then let us make a national 
attempt to finance the situation, not an effort 
to side-step responsibility by referring off- 
hand to the inoperative law of supply and 
demand. How can Germany buy a ton of 
American coal from an individual who can- 
not afford to take marks? And if he did 
take marks, that ton would cost the buyer 
two thousand of them. 

The creditor nations of the world could 
be associated in a contribution of credit 
through their governments witheut a per- 
ceptible strain on current finances, and with 
profit to all, saying nothing of the honor. 
Every dictate of diplomacy and business com- 
mon-sense points that way. 

In the March number of this magazine 
will appear a relation of several inter-gov- 
ernmental plans proposed. by the able finan- 
ciers of Europe and America. 
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FRANCE’S NEW BALLOT 


BY LOUIS GRAVES 


RANCE gave a trial for the first time, 
with the election that seated the present 


‘Chamber of Deputies, to an absolutely new 


voting system. Nothing like it has ever 
been tried before by any nation, and it is 
sure to be of keen interest to ballot reform- 
ers the world over. It was enacted into 
law such a short: time before the election 
that it was a novelty to France itself, and 
not yet has the public decided whether it 
considers the departure good or bad. 

This method of electing Deputies is an 


‘approach to what is known as “proportional 


representation,” or, as it is sometimes called, 
“minority representation.” Only an ap- 
proach, however, because under certain 
circumstances the provision for the allotment 
of places to the minority does not apply at 
all. It is because of this that critics of the 
law have condemned it as a weak compro- 
mise, neither fish, flesh nor fowl. 

The election in November showed the 
varied results that it might give. In the 
suburbs of Paris, for example, where there 
were only two tickets of any importance, the 
old principle of majority election applied; 
because here every candidate on the anti- 
Socialist ticket got an absolute majority and 
was therefore elected. But in Paris itself, 
where there were several tickets in each 
electoral division of the city, the most popu- 
lar ticket was not quite popular enough to 
obtain an absolute majority, and hence the 
seats were dealt out among several parties. 


How Proportional Representation Works 


The main feature of the new law is the 
substitution of the scrutin de liste for the 
scrutin: d’arrondissement. An explanation 
in American terms will probably make the 
change clearer to Americans, and I will show 
how the new method would work if it were 
put into force in, say, New York. 

Suppose that, instead of having several 
Congressional districts, we made Manhattan 
a single constituency, Brooklyn another, and 
so on for all the five boroughs. Then, all 
the candidates of the Republican party are 
put on a single list, all the Democratic candi- 


dates on a single list, and thus for all parties. 
Every voter votes on the whole list for his 
borough. If there are twenty-five Congress- 
men to be elected from Manhattan, for 
example, it may be that eleven Republicans 
are elected, seven Democrats, five candidates 
of a third party, and two candidates of a 
fourth. 

This is the most ordinary kind of result 
for France, because the French almost always 
have several parties or groups in the field. 
In our own country, in normal circumstances, 
the “proportional representation” feature of 
this law would most often be of no conse- 
quence, owing to the preponderance of our 
two great parties. But this is not always 
so. We have had the Progressives; there is 
already the beginning of a new Labor party; 
and any election in the future may provide 
a case in which the present French system 
would be of great value—that is, provided 
“proportional representation” is reckoned a 
good thing. Some people do not believe that 
it is, preferring that a legislative body have 
a strong majority that can do business with 
a sure hand, rather than that it be made up 
of smaller groups that are all the time 
obliged to be making coalitions in order to 
avoid complete stagnation. 

I am not here interested in the merits of 
the principle, but propose merely to set forth 
in brief the working of the French method, 
because it represents the first attempt, on a 
large scale, to realize an object that has been 
warmly advocated in all great countries. 


“Quotients” and “Averages” 


The law was enacted only on October 24, 
and the national election was to take place 
November 16. Of course persons following 
the routine work of the Chamber closely 
knew something of the measure, but it came 
upon the public quite suddenly. All at once 
they were confronted, in the newspapers, by 
discussions of “quotients” and “averages,” as 
these terms were used in the law, and most 
citizens were sadly confused by the whole 
affair. Repeated and elaborate explanations 
were necessary, and were offered by news- 
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papers and by election posters, in order that 
the voter might know whom and what he 
was voting for and how to prepare his ballot. 

The quotient is the number of voters in a 
constituency divided by the number of seats 
to be filled. The average is the number of 
votes accorded to any one list divided by the 
candidates on that list. To a list is awarded 
as many seats as the times that the average 
contains the quotient. 

How the scheme operates can be under- 
stood only from illustrations, and there have 
been many such published. The following 
one is taken from one of the semi-officiai 
digests of the law. 

In an electoral district with 150,000 
voters there are six seats to be filled. There 
are three lists, A, B and C. The counting 
of the votes shows: 





List A List B List Cc 
Jean ....73,000 Arsene ..52,600 David ...29,000 
Henri ...72,200 Eugene ..52,200 Arthur ..28,600 
Gustave .71,800 Hippolyte 52,000 Eustache 26,800 
Raymond 70,800 Ernest ...51,400 Celestin .26,400 
Georges .69,600 Yves ....50,200 Prosper .26,000 
Octave ..69,300 Theophile 49,600 Firmin ..25,800 

Total 426,700 Total 308,000 Total 162,600 
Av. .. 71,116 Av. .. 51,333 Av. .. 27,100 
Quotient: 150,000 divided by 6—25,000. 


No candidate has enough votes to entitle 
him to election by absolute majority. The 
quotient and the average then come into play. 

The average of list A, 71,116, contains 
the quotient, 25,000, twice. Therefore list 
A gets two seats, which go to the two candi- 
dates who received the most votes, Jean and 
Henri. The average of list B, 51,333 also 
contains the quotient twice, and Arsene and 
Eugene are elected. The average of list C 
contains the quotient once, and David is 
elected. There is still one more seat to fill. 
The law provides that it shall go to the list 
obtaining the highest average, and Gustave 
of List A is the sixth Deputy. 


A Disappointed Candidate 


In the third electoral section of Paris the 
system worked out in much that way, this 
last election. The so-called bloc won the 
greater part of the fourteen seats. The list 
headed by Paul Painlevé, of more radical 
composition and accused of being almost bol- 
shevsst by the moderates, came next; and the 
extreme reactionary list got one seat, which 
went to its leader, Leon Daudet. Now, 
Gustave Tery, who was not near the top 
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of the Painlevé list in the number of votes 
received, was not elected, although he re- 
ceived a much greater number of -votes than 
M. Daudet. This was a particularly bitter 
pill, for M. Daudet, in his newspaper, had 
been attacking M. Tery violently as a “Cail- 
lautist” and “‘defeatist,” and foretelling that 
he would be haled to the bar of justice for 
activities akin to, if not exactly the same as, 
those of Bolo, Caillaux and Lenoir. 

For a day or two M. Tery raged, in his 
newspaper, at the injustice of his being de- 
feated by an opponent who had received 
fewer votes. But there was no way out of 
it. The law was plain—M. Daudet was 
elected. That was “proportional representa- 
tion.” 


The “Moderates” Win 


In the constituency including the suburbs 

of Paris the fight was bitter between the bloc 
and the Socialists. A Socialist victory was 
freely predicted, because it is this territory 
that includes the great factory population of 
the Department of the Seine, and it was 
thought that the voters had probably come 
under the influence of the extreme doctrines, 
(or, as they were generally called by the 
moderates, Bolshevist doctrines) of the 
Unified Socialist group. But here, as 
throughout France, the bloc of moderates 
won—and by an absolute majority. Under 
the terms of the law, they got all the seats. 
There was, then, no “proportional represen- 
tation” here. This victory gave the moder- 
ates more satisfaction, perhaps, than that in 
any other constituency; for it was a “stand 
up and knock down” fight, with the field 
clear for the two opposing ideas. 
1 The framers of the law attempted to pro- 
vide for all possible combinations of votes 
and all forms of candidacy. For example, a 
candidate may run alone, and is treated as 
constituting a list in himself. But, even 
though a lone candidate might be elected 
according to the play of the quotient, it is 
stipulated that he cannot be elected over 
another who has received more votes than 
he. If he receives an absolute majority of 
votes, he is declared elected before the play 
of the quotient begins, provided that all the 
available seats are not filled. by others who 
received a still greater majority than his. 

To the American voter, the lack of uni- 
formity in the ballot itself comes with a 
decided. shock. Printed ballots containing 
any combination of candidates—combinations 
containing candidates from different lists— 
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may be given to voters and may be legally 
used. Or, the citizen may scratch out names 
and write in others. Or, he may use a sheet 
of plain white paper—but not colored paper, 
the law says-—and write in the names of the 
candidates he prefers. There is not the same 
invalidation of ballots for slight errors that 
we have in New York. If the voter, for 
instance, writes down on his sheet more 
names than there are seats to fill, the extra 
ones at the end are simply cut off and the 
ballot is still good. 

Naturally, there are a great many pro- 
visions for unusual, or what we would call 
“freakish,” situations. To know all these is 
not essential to an understanding of the sub- 
stance of this measure. 

There is one part of the law, aside from 
the voting method itself, that, it seems to 
me, deserves special attention from Ameri- 
cans. This, which is not as new as the rest, 
being an extension of an earlier law, limits 
election campaign advertising to the posting 
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of placards on official bulletin boards. These | 
beards are installed at convenient places in 
each constituency, so that no citizen who 
goes to and fro in the streets can miss them. 
‘They contain all the information and appeals 
that are needed by the voters, and no posting 
of election placards elsewhere is permitted. 
French commentators consider the avoid- 
ance of a second election one of the most 
valuable features of the statute. Formerly 
the extra elections, held when the seats were 
not filled by absolute majority, were a 
nuisance in France, and were generally con- 
demned as such. The present play of the 
quotient prevents them except in very unusual 
cases. One of these cases is the failure of 
half the registered voters to go to the polls. 
Another is that in which no list obtains a 
number of votes equal to the quotient. If a 
second election is required in any district, 
this time the candidates are declared elected 
in the order of the number of votes they 
receive, regardless of voters’ lethargy. 
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BY ELBERT BALDWIN 


[The writer of this article is an American, a former naval officer, who has been stationed in the 


Adriatic since June, 1918—at Corfu, Spalato, Fiume, Pola, and Trieste. 


He has been favored by 


opportunities to observe conditions in Italy both at first hand and also as they are reflected by the 
Italian forces of occupation on the eastern shores of the Adriatic—THE EDITOR. ] 


TALY is sick. Her stomach is on strike; 

her nerves are ragged; she is eaten with 
fever. The illness has not come suddenly. 
Its roots lie back in the frail constitution 
which was Italy’s before the war, in her pov- 
erty, in the lack of education among the 
masses, in the social and political restlessness 
of her people. The war placed a tremendous 
strain upon that constitution. The after- 
math of war has placed another strain, dif- 
ferent in kind but equal in degree. Italy 
has come through four years of continuous 
drain upon her energy with never an oppor- 
tunity for reconstruction. A crisis is at hand. 

The trouble is not Fiume. Rather Fiume 
is merely a symptom of the trouble. Whether 
Fiume becomes Italian, becomes an inter- 
national “cushion” state, is assigned to Jugo- 
Slavia even, the condition of Italy will be 
bettered or aggravated; but fundamentally 
it will not be changed, for the trouble lies at 
home, within Italy herself. She is passing 
through a crisis in which her more clear- 


sighted leaders are fighting for national self- 
control. 


Italy at the Peace Conference 


When the armistice was signed, it was felt 
throughout the peninsula that the day of 
Greater Italy had dawned. It was to be an 
Italy which would include all the Italian- 
speaking, Italian-feeling peoples which for 
decades had been living at her very door 
without the power to enter in. 

Italy had entered the war upon a defini- 
tion of national ambitions and a guaranty of 
their vindication, the so-called Pact of Lon- 
don. It is useless to discuss whether Italy 
had been “bought.” Equally it is useless to 
criticize her military contribution. Italy 
entered into a contract, and to the fulfil- 
ment of her part she contributed her every 
resource, the total of her national wealth, and 
a fearful proportion of her man power. She 
kept good faith! 

It is not unnatural that, with the vic- 
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torious' conclusion of the war, Italy turned 
to the Peace Conference with the same ex- 
pectation of the fruits of victory as was com- 
mon to her Allies. 

She found a newcomer at the Peace Table 
—America—one who ostensibly knew noth- 
ing of Italy’s promised reward, who got 
himself a map and found that it included also 
territory distinctly not Italian but conceded 
through reasons of strategy and geography. 
There was the region of the Brenner Pass, 
for instance, the Alto Adige, which is Ger- 
man to the core, and again there were the 
highlands of northern Dalmatia, where with 
its solidly Slav population, animosity to Italy 
is hereditary. The newcomer objected, 
rightly. To the extent that people not 
only not of Italian sympathy but of Italian 
antipathy were actually being handed over 
into political slavery. The Pact of Lon- 
don was an iniquitous contract. 

Italy was stigmatized as “imperialistic.” 
Nothing was said of England and France, 
who were parties to the contract and who 
bore an equal share of responsibility. On 
the contrary, the newcomer opposing Italy 
gave its assent to measures which smacked 
strongly of imperialism. The surrender of 
Shantung to Japan is an instance. 

Italy encountered not merely disappoint- 
ment; she met rebuke. And not without 
justice she felt her treatment to be partial. 

Italian domestic conditions and Italian 
psychology explain the force of the reper- 
cussion of her initial reception in Paris and 
the use which was made of the reaction. 


Conditions at Home 


From heel to toe Italy had been organized 
for the conduct of war. As was true of 
every nation involved, there began with the 
armistice a reorganization toward the basis 
on which rested peace-time industries. Unlike 
other nations, however, Italy is destitute of 
raw material for industries, and especially 
of coal from which to draw the necessary 
power to turn the wheels. The Govern- 
ment which had bought steel for ships and 
shells and cannon, sold its reserve for half 
cost, sustaining an immediate loss for the gain 
in industrial quantity. Other necessities, and 
primarily coal in adequate quantity, it did not 
have to sell. Even during the war, when 
coal was a crucial factor, the needs of Italy 
were never fully met. It happened, there- 
fore, that war-time activity ceased and peace- 
time energy could only partially begin. In- 
dustry as a whole was at a standstill. 


No better was the condition of food 
supply. Italy does not feed herself. During 
the war her reserve of foodstuffs vanished. 
The army was fed first, of necessity. The con- 
dition of the civilian population, if not ap- 
proaching the hideous state of actual star- 
vation existent in Austria, was nevertheless 
one of pinch and need and of prices rising 
steadily beyond the average reach. With 
the armistice began the return of the soldier 
to civilian status. Italy still maintained a 
huge number under arms, out of all propor- 
tion to necessity and symptom of a growing 
militaristic element. The army still held 
first call upon the food supply, and the swell- 
ing number of civilians fared worse instead 
of better. Lastly, Italy was called upon 
to feed the territory of her occupation. 

Into this hinterland of want and stagna- 


tion returned the soldier released from serv- © 


ice, adding his quota to the army of the un- 
employed, his want to the wants of others. 
During the war, when faced with the danger 
of invasion and disaster, the people had met 
with fortitude the mounting odds of life. 
Now the threat which had held them to the 
task was gone. The longed-for days of peace 
had brought but greater hardship. Social- 
ism is no new thing in Italy, where the strata 
of society are so marked. In this state of 
need and discontent, anything which held an 
element of change and a possibility of better- 
ment was eagerly received. Bolshevism found 
greedy welcome. 

Dissatisfaction with the Government for 
having failed to reduce the cost of living 
was aggravated by dissatisfaction with the 
same Government for having failed at Paris 
to win plums such as others had won. It is 
not strange that peace with Germany re- 
ceived primary emphasis at Paris. ‘Fo Italy, 
however, struggling under the burden of 
threatening social upheaval and economic 
ruin, the lack of attention given to her in- 
terests—or the lack of understanding—was a 
grievance and an affront. She had done her 
best, she felt its cost, and she wanted appre- 
ciation. At the Peace Conference she wanted 
a place equal to that of any of the great 
powers. Instead, she- found herself (as she 
thought) belittled and ostracized, her inter- 
ests secondary, her contract void. It was salt 
on an open wound. 


The Rise of the Fiume Issue 


Against the tendency of social and _polit- 
ical disintegration there stood opposed a tend- 
ency bred of a victorious war, a nationalism 
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bordering upon imperialism and centered in 
the army. Open to Italy was a possibility of 
expansion. She was in Trieste, in Pola, in 
Fiume. Zara and Sebenico were hers. But 
there still stretched to the south, paralleling 
her own shores, the rich Dalmatian coast 
with its dots of Italian representation, pegs 
on which to hang the claim of an enlarged 
Irredenta. The army dreamed of Italian 
troops climbing into the highlands bordering 
the eastern Adriatic, and entrenching there 
impregnably against all future opposition. 
The Adriatic would be practically enclosed 
by Italy. She no longer feared for her north- 
ern border, for Austria was a thing of the 
past. Could Italy hold Dalmatia from po- 
sitions on the Dinaric Alps, all fear of Jugo- 
slavia would be at an end. The Adriatic lay 
between, and on the Adriatic the Italian 
navy was supreme. 

.\What possibilities there lay in that dream 
of expansion, not only of Italy proper but of 
Italy commercially! In the Balkans lay the 
coal and oil and raw materials she required, 
a source of supply infinitely nearer than the 
Americas. In the Balkans also lay an inex- 
haustible market for finished products. The 
Adriatic would be the highway of this com- 
merce. Venice could be rejuvenated. Trieste 
and Fiume would prosper and help fill her 
empty coffers. And she would hold Fiume, 
if not the only entrance to the Balkans, still 
to-day the best. It was a dream to dream! 

The project required a united and ag- 
gressive Italy. But Italy was disintegrating, 
she was dissatisfied politically and socially. 
An issue was necessary, on which all Italy 
could be made to feel alike. That issue was 
found in Fiume. 

I do not say that the issue of Fiume in 
Italy i# wholly artificial, that it was raised 
solely either as a counter-irritant to the Bol- 
shevist menace or as a means of furthering 
excessive national ambitions. It was an issue 
closely bound with the redemption of Italia 
Irredenta, not without distinct merits of its 
own. I do say that through a campaign of 
propaganda, extending over many months 
and through many channels, penetrating to 
every corner of the Italian peninsula, it is an 
issue which has deliberately been raised to 
a position out of all proportion with its im- 
portance. 

When the Pact of London was drawn, 
Italy demanded Fiume. Simultaneously with 
these negotiations, Italy was bargaining with 
Austria. It was a question whether Italy 
by war could gain more than without war. 
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To Fiume, however, she resigned her claims 
at the intervention of Russia, who realized 
the vital importance of a Slav port upon the 
Adriatic as inlet and outlet for the Balkans. 
Italy was then in a position to insist upon 
demands, but she did not seem to hear the 
call of her “brothers” whom now she is sc 
passionately eager to redeem. 


Propaganda Among the Masses 


I do not question the sincerity of the 
Italians as a whole in their feeling respect- 
ing Fiume. To have witnessed demonstra- 
tions on that issue, to have .been present in 
Fiume during the disturbances which gave 
rise to actual warfare between Italian and 
French troops, has been evidence enough that 
the feeling is genuine. 

To have known the Italian, however, to 
have lived with him, and to have served with 
him, is also to have known that, taken in the 
mass, his feeling, however sincere, is as little 
based upon intelligence as it is easily stirred. 
Intelligent enough potentially, but poorly 
educated; governed through his heart and 
not his head whether by the Quirinal, by the 
Vatican, or by himself, nationalistic to the 
point of egoism and arrogance, he drank 
greedily of what he felt, but little knew. 

This much he knew: He had fought a 
bitter war which had brought his country to 
the verge of ruin and had made living for 
himself and for his children well nigh im- 
possible. He knew the war had been fought 
for the vindication of an Italian Jrredenta. 
For years Trent and Trieste had been fa- 
miliar names to him in that connection. 
How much more the Irredenta involved 
he did not know. It seemed to be an elastic 
term, capable of expansion quite naturally 
to embrace other unredeemed things of which 
he had not heard. 

This much he was told: Italy was being 
robbed of the fruits of her victory by jealous 
Allies, who themselves were gorged with 
spoils. Fiume wes pointed out to him. Its 
age-long, alleged Italianism was extolled. He 
was furnished with misleading statistics, and 
to his ears was brought the cries of his hap- 
less brothers. All had a nucleus of truth, 
but everything was exaggerated and per- 
verted. 

What was the effect? If he had ever 
known about the Italian renunciation of 
Fiume in 1915, either he forgot it or else 
bitterly blamed those responsible. He forgot 
all about the Brenner Pass; to which Italy 
has no right; about Monfalcone, Trieste. 
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Istria,:‘Zara. He forgot everything Italy had 
gained ‘though the war. He came to feel 
that the war had been fought around the 
central: issue of Fiume. For Fiume he had 
gone through those hideous years, with their 
aftermath of continued hardship. And 
Fiume was denied to Italy! It flouted him. 
It violated his sense of justice; it aroused his 
antagonism; and, at this time of writing, he 
will have Fiume, even if it costs another war. 

The case of the educated classes was dif- 
ferent, but the result was much the same. 
They felt, indeed, even more bitterly, for 
they better understood the Italian failure at 
Paris. For them the dramatic departure of 
Orlando from the conference held no the- 
atrical appeal such as it held with the masses. 
It was with the educated classes that the 
stigma of “imperialism” had its greatest 
sting. The desire to obtain Fiume, per se, 
was not imperialistic. 


“The Ends Justify the Means” 


The threat of social disruption has not 
vanished, but the immediate crisis has been 
avoided. Men have argued to me in Italy, 
maintaining that the ends justified the means. 
The extremes and artificiality of propaganda, 
the inadequate foundation of facts upon 
which rests the present weight of the Fiume 
issue, were frankly admitted. It was stated, 
however, that the loss of prestige abroad and 
the antagonism aroused by these extremes 
were worth the avoidance of social catastro- 
phe within. Possibly so—if no other means 
would do. But what is the matter with the 
nation which, like a crying child whose in- 
telligence is nil, must be diverted from one 
obsession by the substitution of another? 

Such was the argument before d’Annunzio 
entered Fiume, at the risk of wrecking the 
discipline of the army and imperilling peace 
and order throughout Italy; before this flame 
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of feeling leaped beyond control. Through- 
out Italy whole sections of the army are 
ready to march at a word for Fiume. . Other 
elements are as ready to follow the example 
of disorganization. 

If the disorder spreads, one of two gen- 
eral results will follow: a revolution led by 
the army, with Italian territorial expansion 
and militarism as its ends; or a state of. an- 
archy which the army, already invaded by 
socialistic tendencies, will lack the unity to 
control. 

For the question of Fiume, in itself, is 
not the expression of a national need but of 
a nation-wide condition. Its solution will 
have a profound effect upon that condition, 
but fundamentally it will alter nothing. If, 
at this hour, Fiume is definitely denied to 
Italy, it will be the signal for an upheaval 
whose course and the consequences no one 
can predict. If Fiume becomes Italian (as 
France and England, waking in alarm from 
absorption in their own affairs, seem almost 
ready to allow), a breathing space will come 
to Italy, a moment of elation and satisfac- 
tion which temporarily will strengthen their 
morale; but only for a moment, as one issue 
fades into the past and the issue which it has 
cloaked—-social readjustment—resumes the 
stage. The trouble lies in Italy. 

Since the above was written a_parlia- 
mentary election with startlingly Socialistic 
results has taken place in Italy. The returns 
have a dual significance. They mark not 
merely the growth of Socialism, but largely 
are the result of popular reaction against the 
militaristic party and its ambitions. A bet- 
ter sense of values is being born in Italy. A 
realization is gathering in the masses that— 
whatever the justice of Italian pretensions 
on the Adriatic—reconstruction within out- 
weighs the importance of aggrandizement 
without. 
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LINCOLN THE READER 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS 


VERY February, by a fortunate fate, the 
American people audits its estimate of 

its two national heroes, Washington and 
Lincoln. Washington’s life has no problems; 
Lincoln’s days are sown with puzzle and 
problem. Our first President grew all his 
life like the oak, not to the wind shaking. 
Nor storm nor bolt turned or stayed his 
growth into the upper and lonely air where 
men still see that land-mark from afar. It 
is not easy to see that books had influence 
on the life or growth of Washington. 

Lincoln, to an amazing degree, is the 
‘books he read. They furnish the one ex- 
planation of the amazing marvel in the an- 
nals of the writer that a man who wrote 
disreputable doggerel in his twenties, com- 
monplace addresses in his thirties, the turgid 
and stilted speeches of the commonplace 
Congressmen among whom he sat in his for- 
ties, as he drew near the end of his fifties 
wrote the greatest threnody in our tongue or 
in‘ any language—his Gettysburg address. 
It is far greater as sheer style than the 
speech on the Athenian dead which enjoys 
the mingled authorship of Pericles and 
Thucydides. He left at the close a group 
of stately utterances which still turn the 
hearts of men as streams of water are turned 
by the husbandman’s foot in an irrigated 
field. This is an awing change and growth. 
Nearly all who can write at all write easily. 
Their youth shows promise of what is to 
come. The greater men become, the earlier 
doth their gift appear. The rule has few 
exceptions—Lincoln the most conspicuous. 

For this late and consummate flowering, 
there is only one assignable cause, his later 
reading. Reading was his education. In 
these college days of “required reading,” 
taken up with about the enthusiasm and 
spontaneity of a tax assessment, the average 
student is haltered and fed at a manger, stall- 
fed. He knows little of the free pasture of 
letters and nothing of the joy of discovery 
“when a new planet swims into his ken.” 

Lincoln’s reading was all of this last sort; 
every book, a discovery; every author ruled 
over a realm of gold. He was unschooled ; 
his reading was his education. 


The books that came his way were a spe- 
cial Providence. Thrice he turned to books, 
first in his rugged youth, next when he 
dropped business for law, and- last when he 
closed his brief term in Congress where he 
learned his deficiencies and set out to remedy 
them, culminating, in 1860, as I shall show 
below, in “Plutarch’s Lives” and Homer. 
It was this later ploughing that brought his 
last rich harvest. Lincoln was a man of the 
book. He read early and he read fast. I 
have never known the habits of an able man 
to whom books meant much who did not 
turn swift pages, well-mastered. Theodore 
Roosevelt, said Richard Watson Gilder—a 
man, as Wellington said of himself, when he 
reluctantly accepted a dedication, “‘much ex- 
posed to authors’—was the most rapid and 
embracing reader he had ever known, there 
being but one other whom he could name, 
equalling his devouring and digesting speed, 
in omnivorous perusal. So Lincoln read. 
Read when the plough halted at the end of 
the long furrow when the horse in the heavy 
bottom lands stopped to breathe, read when 
dropping corn in the field, on the way to the 
mill, on the fence watching cattle, wherever 
and whenever the book came after a walk of 
from ten to twenty miles to the house that 
was reputed to have the precious treasure 
of a new book. 


Familiar with the Bible 


In his reading the Bible came first. The 
tender, gentle, self-sacrificing woman to 
whom we owe Lincoln’s opened mind, and he 
the alphabet and reading—his step-mother, 
Sally Johnston, led him through its pages. 
Those were days when the Bible was read 
straight through. It was part of the domes- 
tic lore and pulpit advice of the day that if 
one began on New Year’s or a birthday, 
and read three chapters every week-day, 
and seven on Sunday, the traveler through 
that land of wonder and of inspiration would 
find himself reading Revelation XXII on 
the last day of the year. For youth of 
evangelical training to accomplish this task 
was first to feel the aureole of conscious 
achievement in a path which led straight to 
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the pearly gates which held him entranced 
at its close. You may be reasonably certain, 
taking the practice and habit of the day, that 
Lincoln followed some such rule of reading, 
outstripping the allotted time by three or 
four months—September, I remember, found 
me through at the age of nine, and recog- 
nized as one who had passed one of the 
milestones of life. What an experience it 
was! Few books hold more anthropology 
than the Bible. If the twin English-speaking 
lands handle “‘fluttered folk and wild” bet- 
ter than other lands, it is because they have 
learned of savage races in the Bible in every 
household as do no Latin lands. The 
pageant of the East was spread before Lin- 
coln, whose eyes looked only on the empty 
fields of the pioneer. The supreme verse of 
the Psalms was his, the gift of simple and 
ordered narrative, prose unsurpassed in our 
annals, terrible as an army with banners, 
stately as the march of the skies, tender as 
the latter rain on new-mown grass, greening 
for the rowen, speaking all the range of hu- 
man woes, Rachel mourning for her chil- 
dren and David sounding his lament for Jon- 
athan his friend, for the child that would 
return to him no more again. 

His biographers dwell much on his habit 
of committing long passages of the Bible, 
but this too was the outcome of the period. 
Two men of his day I have known who had 
committed a gospel or some shorter book of 
the New Testament or Old. Even in my 
day of sixty years past, it was deemed praise- 
worthy, but not remarkable, to commit the 
Sermon on the Mount, the closing chapters 
of John, or notable chapters, such as Isaiah 
LIII, Romans VIII or Hebrews XI and the 
first 51 Psalms—the best, with later Psalms 
added for good measure. Re-read Lincoln’s 
prose, with these in mind, and the fruitage is 
clear. How scandalously dirty my hands 
were in this task, a soiled copy of The Psalms 
at my elbow tells, with fair pages from LII 
on. So the pages of Thomas Lincoln’s Bible 
bear marks of the soilure which goes, not 
with reading, but committing. 


Fables and Tales 


How this familiar knowledge of the Bible 
flowered in Lincoln’s closing prose we all 
know. None other in our day so near the 
accent and flavor of Elizabethan prose as his 
when he had shaken himself loose of the arti- 
ficial rhetoric begun by Samuel Johnson and 
worsened by his imitators. But perception 
of this in Lincoln was to come under later 
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and more liberal experiences. The easy 
quickening of his mind came from other 
books. Three opened his perception as none 
other could, “Aesop’s Fables,” ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” and “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

In these days of zoo, circus, and illustrated : 
natural-history books, the voice of Aesop is 
grown faint and whistles in its sound. Really 
to understand the Hindi sage of whom Lok- 
man was the Semitic and Aesop the Hellenic 
descendant, you must know animals in your 
youth, as your daily care and in the hourly 
contact of a simple life. A glass bottle is 
the cow of our juvenile urban experience. 
The farmer’s boy is not close to the wild or 
tame as once. In Lincoln’s pioneer environ- 
ment, with the wild turkey, quail and part- 
ridge calling from every larger wood, the 
print of furry paws and sharp delicate hoofs 
in every snow and wet bottom, and domestic 
animals on which all turned, the fables 
seemed natural. You find the like in Whit- 
man, who rejoices that “the cows are not al- 
ways confessing their sins.” If you have 
shared the warmth of the cowbarn of his day 
for half-frozen bare toes and aching fingers, 
it does not seem so passing strange that ani- 
mals should talk, and the cows kneel Christ- 
mas night when no sons of Adam are near. 
The apt parables of Lincoln—for such his 
frequent stories were, his friends have told 
me, for the most part invented and never oc- 
curring—are the lineal descendants of the 
apologues of Aesop and from these he learned 
the extreme and sententious brevity of leisure 
of this familiar grace and flavor—touched 
now and then with garlic savors—for speech 
and converse. He was never long in his 
stories, though sometimes broad. “Robinson 
Crusoe” and “Pilgrim’s Progress” awake the 
imagination but these left no trace on Lin- 
coln’s later work save a possible passage in 
the second inaugural which suggests the at- 
titude of mind in the close of Bunyan’s 
work. 


The Constitution, the Statutes, and 
Blackstone 


Euclid’s Geometry, and “Flint and Gibson 
on Surveying,” the last of which he mastered 
in six weeks when twenty-four, touch a dif- 
ferent note. In the first twenty-five years of 
Lincoln’s life, all was as uncertain as are life 
and thought in the Asiatic East of to-day. 
Time was vague. There were no clocks, few 
noon-marks. ‘The process of nature seems 
accidental; the life about, fortuitous. Green 
and Arab turned to Geometry for the cer- 
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cainty of its proof. Lincoln once said that he 
first knew “proof” from a tattered Euclid. 
His readings here awoke his mind to cer- 
tainties and set it on the track which made 
him the powerful disputant who first framed 
the issue between Union and Disunion, sla- 
very and freedom. 

His own personal decision against slavery 
came partly from personal experience—he 
spoke of himself as coming in Kentucky from 
the “Scrubs,” the despised non-slaveholding 
class—and partly because he learned his 
American history in the best of all ways, from 
the original documents. He knew those who 
had fought in the Revolution. The notes for 
a speech summing up a law-case, in which the 
closing entry is “skin the pl’ntiff,” was one 
in which the defendant was a Revolutionary 
soldier whose land grant was threatened. 
This was long after he read, before he was 
thirty, the volume of “Indiana Statutes” 
whose title page he wore out in sedulous use. 
Here were the Declaration of Independence, 
Dane’s “Ordinance for the Government of 
the Territory Northwest of the Ohio,” and 
the Federal Constitution, with the State, fun- 
damental and statute law. Lincoln faced here 
the priceless advantage of our American sys- 
tem of written Constitutions for the man 
whose youth was without the advantages of 
education or property. In England a life- 
time, one might almost say two or three life- 
times from father to son, are needed before 
the English unwritten constitution can be 
understood in all its network of precedents 
and traditional practice. Any man with an 
alert mind who reads the Federal Constitu- 
tion can understand the framework of our 
Federal Empire, its dual sovereignty and the 
constant limitations on the powers of its con- 
sonant parts. Most thinking Americans have 
read the Federal Constitution before they 
are twenty-five, as Lincoln had. The De- 
claration gave him the first principles of po- 
litical science. Dane’s Ordinance taught him 
freedom as fundamental and the Constitution 
the rights of men and of States. 

Our almanacs nearly always print the Fed- 
eral Constitution—proof of a wide demand. 
Many Americans have committed the De- 
claration to memory. You may be sure Lin- 
coln did. Many who read these lines have 
done so. Mount Holyoke College for the first 
fifty years of its existence as a “seminary” 
required every student to learn the Federal 
Constitution memoriter. This may be chal- 
lenged; but I believe it a sounder basis for 
both patriotism and useful citizenship than 





courses in political science which devote their 
hours to picking flaws in this charter of na- 
tional and personal rights, never pointing 
out how this instrument of government has 
for 140 years been the foundation of law, 
justice and prosperity, steadily distributing 
property more and more widely, wisely and 
safely, directing the voyage of the Ship of 
State over new seas and untried dangers. The 
Great Pilot at its helm in the Civil War, 
struck down when the harbor lights of peace 
had been made, could have had no better 
reading for the great and unknown future 
before him than this great symbol of liberty 
through law, still ready and equal to the 
greater perils of an unknown future, might- 
ier, greater than its past. 

English history, Lincoln learned from 
Blackstone, which he found in the bottom of 
a barrel of truck of various sorts bought by 
the grocery of which he was a partner. The 
business was not successful. It left Lincoln 
with a debt of $1,100, which it took him fif- 
teen years to pay. How he read Blackstone’s 
Four Books with only Webster’s “Primary” 
dictionary, bought at twenty-four years of 
age, it is hard to see, but rightly he deemed 
Blackstone an epoch in his life. Those who 
have read it without reference to law, in 
whose courses the pupil is steered around 
land tenures—now antiquated—are scarcely 
aware how solid a foundation in many fields 
is laid by the patient reading of all this ab- 
sorbing work. 


Lives of Washington and Franklin 


American history was supplied by Frank- 
lin’s “Autobiography,” Weems’ “Washing- 
ton,” and Ramsay’s, and a campaign life of 
Henry Clay, the William Jennings Bryan of 
Lincoln’s youth and young manhood. 

As to Weems’ “Washington,” I am glad 
Lincoln read it and believed in it. Men are 
better known by the admiring and unique 
stories that are invented about them than by 
the humdrum facts they have in their lives 
with others. Washington’s rector had to 
invent the story of the cherry-tree to express 
the full measure of public confidence in the 
hero’s truthfulness. Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy errs in the other extreme and is more 
frank in confessing his lacks than in record- 
ing his achievement, but it came early into 
Lincoln’s hands, when he was unconscious 
that he came of New England folk, the Lin- 
coln of Hingham, who had sought the Mid- 
dle States, followed the hard mountain trail 
of migration through North Carolina, Vir- 
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ginia, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, losing 
nearly all of civilization in the wrestle with 
mountain pass, forest and flood. 


The Bard of Avon 


Shakespeare came early. It succeeded the 
Bible. Lincoln here too committed vast 
stretches. McKinley told me he read a lit- 
tle good verse every day, feeling that he could 
not understand great thought and principle 
when he read it in verse. Roosevelt as con- 
stantly read new verse—of old prose and 
verse little, as his prose shows. It lacks dis- 
tinction. Lincoln is our only President who 
read Shakespeare constantly and read it out 
loud in conference and contact with men, so 
that he bored lesser minds. The very week 
in which he was assassinated he read to 
Charles Sumner on the steamer returning 
from Richmond, Macbeth, Act I, s. vii, in 
which comes Macbeth’s speech: 


Besides this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels trumpet tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off. 


_ Washington alone used Shakespeare for 
daily needs. He quotes in his letters from 
half the plays. Burns Lincoln knew by heart 
and lectured on him. His own life he told 
an inquiring journalist held but “the short 
and simple annals of the poor.” Holmes’ 
“Falling Leaf” he knew, and “Why Should 
the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” by William 
Knox of his own day. 


“The Kentucky Preceptor” 


This completes the reading of Lincoln in 
his youth, with the exception of the “Ken- 
tucky Preceptor.” Half school-book and 
half advice, this volume has the same title 
as the group of similar books of which the 
first was Dodsley’s “The Preceptor,” 1748, 
with a preface by Samuel Johnson. 

The “Kentucky Preceptor” probably re- 
printed from some English example three 
of its extracts—Pitt’s “Speech on the Slave 
Trade,” a dialogue as to ‘““Who has suffered 
the most wrongs, the Indian or the Negro,” 
and an elegy, “The Slave,” by the poetaster 
Robert Merry. These three extracts in 
the ‘Kentucky Preceptor,” Lincoln com- 
mitted to memory and the book plainly had 
the same effect which those who lived in 
the days of the old-fashioned reader can 
recall of some like accidental assemblages. 
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Devoted to Humor 


The humor of his own day he ead 
avidly. He began with Prentices’ pungent 
paragraphs in the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
the paper he took when he could not afford 
one. Petroleum V. Nasby and Artemus 
Ward he read to his cabinet, to his delight 
and to Seward, Welles and Stanton’s dis- 
gust. While President he read the one 
book of humor which survives its own day 
—who reads Hubidras?—“Don Quixote,” 
and he crossed the White House in his 
nightshirt, the costume in which the melan- 
choly knight fared abroad, tc read a pas- 
sage to John Hay. 


Lincoln’s Reading in Later Life 


These books he read early. Law took 
his time after he entered the bar. With 
1849, he returned from his. service in Con- 
gress. He began new studies. He took 
up German and learned to read it. He 
knew something of French and Spanish. 
He began the equivalent of liberal studies 
in college which had been denied him. Of 
all he read, we know little, but Herndon, 
Hallam and Gibbon are two histories he 
read at this period. In 1859 he read 
“Plutarch’s Lives” for the first time. He 
read Homer in the winter of 1859-60 in 
Bohn’s translation. 

Julius Heath Royce, my father-in-law, a 
man of business at Albion, N. Y., spent the 
winter at Bloomington, Ill., where he had 
property. He was at the same hotel as 
Lincoln, who was in attendance at court. 

Day by day Mr. Royce, a man who never 
met any man without leaving a friend be- 
hind, saw Lincoln reach across the table 
for the hotel castor, set it before his plate 
and lose himself in a volume, bound in 
dark cloth. Breakfast, dinner and supper 
brought the same absorption. He asked 
Lincoln what he was reading. He looked 
up with alert attention. “I am_ reading 
Homer, the Iliad and Odyssey. You 
ought to read him. He has a grip and 
he knows how to tell a story.” Better 
criticism has not been made by one no 
nearer than a translation. Across the years 
since I heard this story and noted it, it 
has recurred to me and I record it now 
as the type of reading which changed his 
style and gave him the Attic simplicity and 
Hellenic elevation of his closing and death- 
less utterances. 
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A FRENCH PICTURE OF BOLSHEVISM 
IN RUSSIA 


PART from literary topics, the French 
reviews have been devoting themselves 
in the main to affairs of the outside world. 
One of the most important articles of recent 
months is “The Rule of Lenine,” which ap- 
pears over the signature of Boris Nolde in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and is an 
illuminating examination of Bolshevism. 
M. Nolde writes with special authority. 
A professor of Petrograd University, he was 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the 
Provisional Government, and has since been 
twice imprisoned by the Bolshevists. He re- 
sided at Petrograd until last June. In trac- 
ing the historical origin of the movement, he 
finds that its inception may be dated ap- 
proximately in the year 1895, when the 
Russian socialistic movement rather suddenly 
assumed a new aspect, owing to the breaking 
away of a group of students from the main 
body and their decision to accept en bloc the 
anti-national doctrines of Marxian socialism. 
Lenine himself was one of the leaders of 
this development; and in due course he was 
apprehended and sent to Siberia, until the 
amnesty of 1905 allowed him to return and 
resume his baleful activities. Preaching the 
thesis that imperialism was only the ultra- 
modern expression of capitalism, and well 
aware that in the huge and ignorant agricul- 
tural population of Russia the attractive 
proposal to appropriate the land for the peas- 
ants would find ready acceptance, he busied 
himself with an_ insidious propaganda. 
When the war came, and disasters crowded 
on the Russian arms, he renewed his en- 
deavors, paying particular attention to the 
gospel of defeatism among the disheartened 
troops; until, as we know, the Revolution 
gave him his great opportunity to convert 
Bolshevism from theory to practice. 
M. Nolde describes the situation that has 
arisen as a result of the application of the 


system. Industrial production has practi- 
cally ceased, and the workmen are unem- 
ployed, or would be if it were not for the 
ever-increasing demand for civil servants and 
soldiers. ‘To the bureaucracy there is lit- 
erally no end. As an example of its insati- 
able appetite, M. Nolde instances the pub- . 
lic offices in Petrograd which, after the 
transfer of the capital to Moscow, were 
found inadequate for the accommodation of 
the local administration of the town—the 
same offices that had previously sufficed for 
the government of an immense empire! In 
short, the problem of unemployment is dealt 
with by giving everybody a government job. 

Anywhere else, as M. Nolde observes, such 
a system would not survive two months. 
But Russia is mainly an agricultural coun- 
try, and the peasant, living literally on what 
he produces from his land, can, at a pinch, 
do without other industrial products for a 
considerable time. Moreover, he has, to a 
large extent, been able to realize his. ambi- 
tion of proprietorship; and that has tended to 
keep him contented. 

Nevertheless, M. Nolde does not regard 
Bolshevism as permanent. To begin with, 
even the peasant has found out that the town 
laborer, who can get neither productive work 
nor an official job, expects to share in the 
land distribution. Again, the Red Army is 
largely officered by Russians who remain in 
the forces not because they are in love with 
Bolshevism, but because it is their only way 
of getting a living. Many private soldiers 
are always on the look-out for an opportunity 
to desert. What, then, is going to happen? 
M. Nolde does not commit himself to 
prophecy; but he is quite sure that Bolshe- 
vism will never regenerate itself, that it will 
not, as some maintain, evolve slowly into a 
more moderate, less anarchic régime. “A 
mitigated Bolshevism cannot exist.” a 
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AUSTRIA: THE NEW SMALL NATION 


WELL-KNOWN Hungarian econo- 

mist, Dr. Karl Schlesinger, discusses 
in the International Review (December), 
the future prospects of Austria, which of all 
the belligerents has suffered the most severe 
mutilations under the Peace Treaty,.and has 
shrunk from being a great Empire to the 
status of a small nation surrounded by more 
or less hostile neighbors. 

There are three alternatives open to her 
in her desperate struggles to maintain some 
relics of her former greatness and prosperity. 
She may maintain her complete autonomy, 
she may decide on a union with Germany, or 
she may throw in her lot with the Danube 
Confederation. Of the three alternatives, 
Dr. Schlesinger declares that complete 
autonomy has least to recommend it. It 
would result in sudden restriction of her 
fiscal area, and so greatly disorganize produc- 
tion; it would injure her central financial 
and industrial organizations that have been 
formed to operate on a wider scale; it would 
expose her to hostile tariffs on all her fron- 
tiers; and it would throw her upon her own 
resources for the restoration of her credit 
and in payment for her imports. 

Most of these disadvantages, however, 
could be avoided by Austria either through 
a Danube Confederation or through a union 
with Germany. 


In a Danube Confederation Vienna would lose 
only a part of her previous functions as the centre 
of administration. Centralized economic organiza- 
tion would be required for the whole territory, 
and some of the central organs might be in Vienna. 
The customs union and the specialized economic 
organization, to which Austria had accommodated 
herself, would remain, and would protect her 
against the misuse of monopolies. Moreover, the 
Confederation would offer her a less material 
advantage, in that the feeling that the Germans 
of Austria and the German minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugo-Slavia belonged to the same 
union would be some satisfaction and might exer- 
cise some effect upon the treatment of the 
minorities. 

Union with Germany would entail difficult and 
costly changes in economic organization and the 
organization of production. On the other hand, 
Austria would then belong to a large economic 
area, and would be protected against the misuse 
of monopolies against her, particularly coal, and 
would be in a stronger position to bargain with 
Czechoslovakia because she would control com- 
munications with that country. Further, the 
superiority of German economic organization, her 
relatively greater wealth and credit, would lead 
to an economic fertilization of Austria as soon as 


she became, through the union, a domestic sphere 
of activity for German enterprise. Such a union 
would be facilitated by the economic ties already 
existing, particularly through German investments 
of capital, between the two countries. Vienna 
would take its place as the second most important 
centre of German administration, commerce, and 
finance. Finally, there are strong spiritual forces 
making for union. There is racial and cultural 
community, and how strong these forces are can 
be seen in the case of the British Empire, which 
depends for its union upon these rather than upon 
legal bonds, whereas in the case of the Germans 
of Austria and Germany there is also the factor 
of geographical neighborhood. In the absence of 
a Danube Confederation, irredentism among the 
German minorities would undoubtedly look to and 
base its hope on Germany. 


It is difficult to say, supposing that the 
choice of Austria were free, whether she 
would prefer to join a Danube Confedera- 
tion or unite with Germany. ‘The interests 
of Hungary stand in precisely the same 
relation to the three alternative policies as 
do those of Austria. 


Isolation would entail the same economic diffi- 
culties, although Hungary’s loss of territory is 
smaller and she is in a more favorable position 
with regard to international trade. But a Con- 
federation is also in the interests of the other 
Danubian states. They would reap the advan- 
tages of belonging to a large economic unit, and 
they would avoid the domestic and foreign dangers - 
of irredentism. Within the Confederation racial 
animosities would be counteracted, and blunted by 
common class and economic interests. This is 
especially true of Czechoslovakia. With national 
minorities forming 30-40 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, Czechoslovakia must, if there be no Con- 
federation, be torn by racial discords, and will 
become a second Austria-Hungary surrounded by 
a circle of irreconcilable enemies. The same 
applies to Rumania and Jugo-Slavia: Rumanians 
form only a relative majority in the newly 
acquired districts which, separated by a mountain 
wall from Rumania, gravitate both geographically 
and economically towards Hungary, while Jugo- 
Slavia is faced not only by the problem of Croat 
separatism but by the need for exporting food 
products and importing industrial commodities. 

Allied policy has been determined by the con- 
sideration that the union of six million persons 
with Germany would be contrary to the interests 
first of France, and, secondarily, of Britain and 
the U. S. A. Less notice has been taken of the 
danger that, with the return of order in Hungary, 
Germany will receive the support of nine million 
Hungarians and a sphere of interest extending to 
the Balkans. This would once more allow Ger- 
many to take up her eastern policy, a danger 
which could only be prevented by a Danubian 
Confederation and a consolidation of the relations 
between Rumania and Jugo-Slavia. 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES 


LTHOUGH it is well known that dur- 

ing the period following the Armistice 

large numbers of American soldiers attended 

French universities, very little detailed infor- 

mation about the matter has been published 

in this country. In the Educational Review 

(New York) for January Dr. Stephen H. 

Bush, of Iowa State University, gives an in- 

teresting account of this educational experi- 
ment. 

It appears that about 12,000 American sol- 
diers of college grade received university in- 
struction in France. They were carefully 
chosen and represented some of the best men 
in the entire A. E. F., ranging “from ma- 
tured graduate students, some having the 
doctor’s degree, and a certain number rank- 
ing as high as Colonel, to younger college 
students, officers and privates.” 

About 6,000 went to Beaune, where an 
American Junior College was established. 
Approximately the same number was distrib- 
uted among the established universities, the 
largest detachment, nearly 2,000, going to 
Paris, but all the French universities, except 
Lille, Algers, and Strasbourg, had their con- 
tingents of American students. The men re- 
mained in the universities for four months, 
from March 1 to July 1. 

Dr. Bush was concerned in the planning of 
the work, later acted as “American Dean of 
Paris,” and inspected what was done in nine 
of the most important universities. In sum- 
ming up his observations he says: 


The students came from every walk of life and 
had every conceivable interest. A small minority 
‘was anxious mainly to escape from the daily grind 
of army life. They wanted to have more freedom 
and to amuse themselves. Probably this minority 
was smaller than the same type seen in every 
American university. The war sobered young 
men and those who presented themselves for study 
gave every appearance of seriousness, as evi- 
denced by their attitude and their actual work. 
The opinion has been expressed that with the bar 
of a foreign language and with the handicap of 
an improvised course, the stay of our students 
was only four pleasant months spent in a college 
atmosphere without genuine academic profit. Such 
a view is erroneous. While men studied under 
certain obvious difficulties, such as ignorance of 
French and the necessity of entering a totally dif- 
ferent academic atmosphere from what they were 
accustomed to, the results were a magnificent 
justification of the generous opportunity offered 
by the army and placed under the direction of 
Dr. John Erskine, of Columbia University. 


It is extremely difficult to sum up what it all 
finally meant, because so much of what was at- 
tained was educational indeed, but extra-mural, 
and because the work of the different universities 
was necessarily of varying value. Discipline was 
everywhere practically perfect and there was a 
minimum of disorderly conduct and living, espe- 
cially in the quiet provinces. A great deal more 
profit was naturally gained in a place like Bor- 
deaux, where Professor Armstrong, of Princeton, 
with the knowledge of both French and American 
conditions, was able to place the men where they 
belonged, look after them and stimulate their at- 
tention in ways familiar to us, than in smaller 
institutions where there was in charge only an 
officer unfamiliar with education and where the 
students merely followed lectures in the regular 
course and took extra French classes. Again the 
stimulus of the celebrated professors of Paris was 
a marked influence on our students. 


Dr. Bush speaks of an American doctor in 
Toulouse, who with the laboratories and as- 
sistants of the University to aid him and a 
vast amount of hospital material at his dis- 
posal developed a method of closing wounds 
which had in some cases remained open for 
over ayear. On the other hand, many Amer- 
ican doctors in Paris who had hoped to ob- 
tain highly specialized graduate work in their 
particular lines were totally disappointed. 

The American qualities of energy, re- 
sourcefulness and adaptability were well il- 
lustrated by these “doughboy” students, who 
were intensely interested in the life which 
they found around them: 


They took the opportunity of three-day leaves 
and traveled all over France in an eager spirit 
of intelligent curiosity. They developed athletic, 
journalistic, theatrical and social life in their de- 
tachments and in the towns where they were. 
They raised large sums of money for good causes 
to show their gratitude to the French. A scholar- 
ship of a thousand dollars for one year was given 
to a French student in each university to be 
used for study in America. At Toulouse, law stu- 
dents carefully edited their notes and published 
them in French and English for the use of the 
whole class. The men entered into the life of 
the communities in which they found themselves 
in the most intelligent way. Nowhere were there 
difficulties with the population or the authorities. 
Innumerable friendships and many marriages were 
contracted. In Paris large numbers made appli- 
cation to stay overtime to finish special courses. 
Elsewhere many wished to remain for summer 
work. Nine out of ten testified to the students’ 
committee that they considered their study a 
success. . 


It appears that the student body at least 
gained a practical and literary knowledge of 
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French, while individuals derived great profit 
from the courses in French civilization, in 
science, law, engineering, music and art. The 
work in medicine was less satisfactory. They 
were nearly 150 American doctors in Paris. 
They were mature men, many of them 
colonels and majors, already specialists. 
Most of them were not well equipped in 
French and came strictly for post-graduate 
work. At present Paris is not well organized 
for such a purpose. 

In a closing paragraph Dr. Bush suggests 
some of the benefits that American students 
may in the future obtain from the French 
universities and shows that the universities 
are ready to come halfway: 
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Before the war the French universities were 
rather inhospitable to Americans. Students found 
themselves in difficulties of red tape. It was hard 
to find and register for the work which they 
wanted. The professors did not understand them 
or the system of which they were the product. 
To-day the American is known and liked. ‘The 
French are anxious to furnish him with good uni- 
versity work and are well equipped to do so. ‘The 
new course in French Civilization given in Paris 
by a group of the best professors is an excellent 
example. The administrations are ready to go 
half way to meet Americans and know how to 
help them to take advantage of what is found 
in each university. With their sense of order and 
precision, their love of clearness, their instinct for 
all that is artistic, their high intellectual gifts, 
added to their present understanding of Ameri- 
cans, the French professors have something to give 
to the future American student in France. 





THE ELECTIONS IN ALSACE AND 
LORRAINE 


HE Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris) 

prints a pair of articles, very similar in 
form, tone, and purpose, on ‘‘Alsace’s Vote” 
and “The Vote of Liberated Lorraine.” The 
writer of the former article, Paul Bourson, 
both reveals and describes himself as having 
taken an active share for many years in the 
politics of the rescued provinces. ‘The latter, 
M. Pierre Braun, seems no less at home in 
his subject. 

A Hamburg paper of October 30th had 
said: “France and Germany will still dis- 
pute over the soul of Alsace. It should be 
with the weapons of the spirit and the heart. 
We foresee that Germany will carry off the 
prize.” Both these articles are essentially a 
triumphant and jubilant refutation of all 
such “prophecies.” 

In both lands, German propaganda, since 
the armistice, has cleverly fomented local 
ambition for an “autonomous” state or states 
which might draw double trade profits from 
the commanding position between Germany 
and France. In both lands the prevalent use 
of German—or rather of a local Germanic 
patois (spoken in Alsace, by 85 per cent. of 
the population)—is and will long he a seri- 
ous problem. Many natives of Lorraine 
have, in the last year, been compelled to ap- 
pear in the local French-speaking courts with 
interpreters, as if they were foreigners. The 
first exuberance over “liberation” has been 
weakened, also, by a series of bitter strikes, 
by economic distress, and, doubtless, by un- 
wise French efforts to initiate and hasten the 


process of complete assimilation, in language, 
legal procedure, etc., which may be by no 
means wholly beneficent, and which, at any 
rate, will never be welcomed when enforced 
from without. 

The Clericals, or Catholic party, and the 
Socialists, had each in some degree been 
drawn into association with kindred forces in 
the Reichstag. Indeed, both, inevitably, and 
every where, have ideals and loyalties which 
overlap, if they do not directly traverse, the 
confines of purely national patriotism. The 
mere official greetings to French armies and 
commanders, again, could not be accepted as 
final evidence of the real feelings even of the 
cities, much less of the dumb majority in 
fields, vineyards, workshops and mines. From 
many sides, from within and without, come 
the utterances of a desire for some sort of 
effective plebiscite. 

A strong effort was made that all parties 
should unite on a composite ticket, putting 
loyalty to France above all else; thus sending 
their first delegates to the congress of the re- 
public by an unanimous vote. Even in the 
council of the Socialists this was only de- 
feated in lower Alsace by so close a vote as 
16 to 14, and that under special orders from 
Parisian headquarters. But the whole body 
of Clericals, and nearly all the various groups 
of the “Nationalists”, did accomplish the 
delicate task of complete fusion, presented a 
ticket which satisfied nearly everyone—and 
elected it all by a two-thirds vote on a very 
heavy poll. 
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In each list appears the name of an heroic 
Abbé, to remind us of Cardinal Mercier’s 
Belgian patriotism. ‘The Abbé Wetterlé, of 
Upper Alsace, and the Catholic leader there, 
had sat of old in the Reichstag, where he had 
raised a bold voice against tyranny from Ber- 
lin: ‘We will protest so much and so loudly 
that at last our complaint will be heard in 
France!” In Lorraine the fitting head of the 
ticket was General Maud’huy, a native of 
Metz, and its first French governor in 1918, 
an exile since 1871, who had consecrated a 
whole life to “Revanche’. But beside his 
stood the name of a laboring man, a working 
printer, president of the “Souvenir Frangais’, 
who, never leaving his land or his humble 
job, had also toiled incessantly to keep alive, 
in the hearts of the people, through a half- 
century of political separation, the love for a 
land whose speech so few of them could 
utter. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of 
this election, for the French nation, is yet to 
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be mentioned. No party or group ventured 
to hint the slightest interest or sympathy: for 
Germany, nor even for the more alluring and 
seemingly even patriotic dream of a free or 
autonomous Rhenish state. (Perhaps the 
fate of Belgium, or even of Luxemburg, 
made that impossible.) At any rate, Social- 
ist and Clerical seem to have vied with each 
other in proclaiming devotion to a reiinited 
France. The first great step seems fully as- 
sured. “Vive la France!” and “Vive Lor- 
raine and Alsace that are forever French!” 
Yet there will be plenty of resistance to the 
steam-roller of compulsory uniformity: 


The men of Lorraine hold firmly the belief 
that, in defending, “within the bosom of the com- 
posite family,” their own traditions, in making 
themselves the champions of a national “region- 
alism,” they are serving not their own interests 
merely, but those of the fatherland. More than 
one Frenchman, we hope, will agree with them. 


Evidently the writer is one Frenchman 
who heartily agrees. 


IMPRESSIONS OF 


ENGLAND 


HE new-born sympathy and affectionate 
regard prevailing between England and 
France find fervid expression in a truly in- 
spiring article by Charles Nordmann, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris). He was 
requested lately by the British Government 
to visit England, and he bases his admiring 
enthusiasm regarding men and things British 
upon most convincing reasons. 

We reproduce some of the many salient 
points of his attractive and informing survey: 

The feeling of admiration for the British 
nation (he says) which so many great and 
liberal French minds cultivated has by the 
crucial union of the war become not only a 
right but a duty for all Frenchmen. They 
can never forget, whate’er betide, that British 
soldiers by hundreds of thousands, who died 
in defense of France, rest on her soil. 

The English Government very wisely en- 
courages the development of such friendly 
sentiments; it knows that direct contact is 
the surest means to that end—hence the 
writer’s visit. 

One cannot fail, M. Nordmann comments, 
to be struck at once. by the essential differ- 
ence between England and the Continental 
countries. However, after one gets accus- 


tcmed to minor differences, regarding transit, 
mode of eating, hydropathic facilities, etc., 
one turns to a wider view of things and finds 
it of absorbing interest. It is the astonishing 
spectacle of a people who knew nothing of 
the armed peace imposed upon their Conti- 
nental neighbors; who adapted themselves to 
that military status, so foreign to them, and 
who now, unbuckling their armor with an 
orderly swiftness equally admirable, resume 
their peaceful avocations. 

What the British effort meant for the 
Allied cause it will, the writer continues, 
suffice to cite some figures whose concentrated 
eloquence renders all comment superfluous. 
He proceeds to give the figures which show 
the wonderful achievements of the English 
war contingent. If in many respects the 
British effort was inferior to the French, it 
presents, if we compare the beginning with 
the end, a phenomenon of incomparable mili- 
tary energy. 

Sir Robert Horne, like the rest of the 
Cabinet whom M. Nordmann met, strikes a 
Parisian as looking surprisingly youthful and 
robust. This athletic, wholesome aspect 
characteristic of Englishmen in public life, 
is found as well in leading men of affairs, 
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military and naval chiefs, regardless of grade 
or age, and is especially striking to a French- 
man, 

Saturday afternoons, particularly, in all 
the parks, the fields devoted to games, one 
has the impression, unknown in France, of 
the people in general, irrespective of age, sex, 
or social condition, disporting themselves in 
wholesome, joyous muscular exercise. 

The French (Sir Robert Horne remarked 
to the writer) are mainly agriculturists and 
probably 70 per cent. of the demobilized men 
returned at once to the soil; England is 
chiefly industrial; yet, despite the fact that 
its industries were completely transformed 
in the war, 90 per cent. of the demobilized 
soldiers have secured employment. As for 
strikes, so universal, he observed that the 
World War had accelerated in social life the 
march of ideas and things. To keep pace 
with the difficulties we too must accelerate 
our speed and create in five years a social 
evolution which before the war would have 
required fifty. 

The honor of being received by the British 
Premier is, of course, a notable one. The 
eminent role filled by Lloyd George in these 
tragic times has been much discussed. One 
thing is certain: that no one with right feel- 
ings can forget what he did for France in 
word and deed in her hours of anguish; and 
his friendship for her remains steadfastly 
loyal. As to his personality, his spirited 
glance, massive head, framed by an artist’s 
profusion of hair, his small stature, Gallic 
courtesy of speech, all remind one that we 
have before us a Celt, nearer to the French 
than to the pure-blooded English athletic 
type. 

In speaking of his visit to Manchester, the 
chief industrial city of the world, M. Nord- 
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mann states that what he liked best there was 
Madox Brown’s series of frescoes, of a 
strange, poetic beauty, which ornament the 
“Town Hall”—a refreshing oasis in that 
busy mart of toil. 

Commenting on England’s greatness he 
says: 

Your wealth is immense; your colonies the 
vastest in the world; your ships are masters of 
the ocean, yet these were nothing if this were all. 
What makes this vast material power really great 
is the fact that it serves as a basis to ideas, to 
the great men, natives of your soil—to Newton, 
to Shakespeare, the immortal poles of human 
genius. 

And when one thinks of science, that mistress of 
the world, how can one fail to admire the splen- 
did efflorescence of British genius, unsurpassed by 
any nation, equaled by but one alone—France. 


The writer unrolls a brilliant list of Eng- 
lish scientists, outlining their achievements. 
Beginning with Roger Bacon, he speaks of 
Newton as being doubtless, in an intellectual 
order, the greatest of England’s sons, “the 
Columbus of the universe.”” He mentions 
Dalton, Watt, Faraday, Young, Darwin, the 
Herschels, and others too numerous to cite 
here. 

“And it is a country which has produced 
these great discoverers, these noble servants 
of disinterested ideas, that William II. had 
the hardihood to term a nation of shop- 
keepers!” 

Honor to the merchants whose efforts 
create and maintain genius! Experience 
proves that great minds can develop only in 
an opulent civilization; riches, like liberty, is 
a condition requisite of intellectual progress. 

To attain this intellectual expansion, to produce 
human types as finished as those I have cited, it 


requires many generations, persistent traditions, 
a prolonged culture transmitted from age to age. 


THE THREE GREAT GERMAN MILITARISTS, 
CHARACTERIZED BY GERMANS 


HE Preussische Jahrbiicher has an ar- 

ticle by Dr. Hans Delbriick on “Tir- 
pitz’s Reminiscences,” which he _ parallels 
with the Memoirs of Ludendorff, compar- 
ing the two German leaders as follows: 


Ludendorf is a completely unpolitical character. 
Tirpitz has something of the politician about him 
but when one reads his peace-program, this shift- 
ing backwards and forwards of provinces, this 
bargaining with concessions, which are on the 
one hand impracticable and on the other unsatis- 


factory, the General’s plan seems more possible 
than that of the Admiral. They are both agreed 
in bestowing on Germany several further millions 
of Polish citizens and pushing our borders nearly 
to Warsaw, but Ludendorf wants his strip of 
territory for strategic defense, and this is his sole ° 
intention; Tirpitz, on the other hand, builds up 
a whole system of partition of. territory, the 
only disadvantage of which is that it is equally 
unacceptable to all the parties concerned. 


From which and from the detailed compar- 
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THE THREE OUTSTANDING REPRESENTATIVES OF “LAST-DITCH” PRUSSIAN MILITARISM 


ison which follows it may be deduced that, 
in Delbriick’s opinion, Ludendorf was less 
ingenious than Tirpitz but wiser. 

The personality of Hindenburg, the third 
of the militarist trio, is dealt with in an ar- 
ticle'in Das Demokratische Deutschland, the 
conclusion of which hints at an interesting 
possibility : 


Hindenburg stands too high to be brought down 
into the plains of political strife. To wish to 
believe of the next elections to the presidency of 


the Republic that they will be carried through 
without party political controversy is to look at 
the present political situation of our country with 
the eyes of the child in the well-known picture 
which represents it as on a mountain top and as 
having “fallen from heaven.” The resolve to 
propose Hindenburg for the next presidential 
election has in the first place the purpose of mak- 
ing a good impression on the millions of Hinden- 
burg’s admirers to the advantage of the party. 
It is, we declare, a piece of window display. 
Should not the much-respected man, who bears 
for the German nation an historical name, be too 
good for such things? 


RESULTS OF THE GERMAN REVOLUTION 


’ FEATURE of each of the German 
A reviews of November last was an ar- 
ticle on the anniversary of the revolution, 
considered from the point of view of the 
particular party whose views the periodical 
championed. One of the most important 
and noteworthy of these articles was a re- 
print of a speech of the Democratic Min- 
ister Schiffer, who recently joined the gov- 
ernment. In view of the authoritative 
expression he gave to the opinion of his party 


‘itus worth glancing at several of the points 


of his utterance. We quote from the trans- 
lation in the London Review of Reviews: 


The Revolution was not the victory of one 
party. It is significant that the leader of the 
Majority Social Democratic Party, Deputy Loebe, 


confirmed his view when he said: “The old 
imperial government brcke in pieces like a tree 
which had decayed. The Revolution of Novem- 
ber 9th was not brought about by one organiza- 
tion; all that was necessary was for one to with- 
draw support.” Social Democracy did not want 
the Revolution, as President Winnig recently 
testified. It desired to see things develop more 
calmly, within the limits of organic evolution. 


The Imperialist Social Democratic view of 
the state of Germany twelve months after 
the Revolution was not optimistic. In Die 
Glocke Ernst Heilmann thus characterizes 
the situation: 


At present we are farther than ever from feel- 
ing ourselves to be one people. Herr Henke (an 
Independent) in the Reichstag boasts that his 
speeches are made for the purpose of denouncing 
Germany to a Entente, and Count Reventlow 
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proves fo the Entente that they have the greatest 
interest in bringing into existence a government 
better able to maintain order than the present. 
But it is precisely on account of their anti-national 
struggle against democracy that the extremists 
on both the Left and the Right are quite impos- 
sible at present as bearers of the German national 
state-idea. . . Germany can only live as 
a democracy, borne on the shoulders of the broad 
masses of the population, in town and country. 
That is the meaning of the present coalition. 


In the same number of the same review, 
it is interesting to note, appears an article 
on the Erfurt Program—the basis of German 
Social Democratic policy, arrived at in 1891 
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—and the present position of the German 
Social Democratic Party. A strong plea is 
made for the revision of the program and 
the point of view expressed is being so fre- 
quently and so powerfully advocated by 
various influential writers in the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party that it would not be at all sur- 
prising to see an attempt made fairly soon 
to draw up a new party-basis. Already there 
have been efforts, so far unsuccessful, to re- 
unite the majority and minority sections of 
the party. It is certain that these will con- 
tinue, though their outcome cannot as yet 
be foreseen. 


HOW THE LEAGUE CAN SAVE EUROPE 
FROM BANKRUPTCY 


IR GEORGE PAISH, editor of the 

Statist, who is now in the United States, 
and has delivered addresses in several cities, 
has recently returned from a visit to Ger- 
many. For many months he has_ been 
warning the governments of Europe that the 
financial situation of the world is extremely 
dangerous, and last month he made a strong 
appeal in Paris for the codperation of all the 
Allied countries to restore the tottering credit 
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of Europe. In a article in the International 
Review (December) he repeats his warnings 
of the imminent danger of bankruptcy, and 
describes his impressions of his visit to the 
Continent. 


The credit of Europe is breaking down [he 
asserts]. You cannot have a discount on the 
sovereign, a still greater discount on the franc, a 
still greater discount on the lira, and a still greater 
discount on the mark, the krone, and the ruble, 
without being near to a destruction in which the 
trade of the world may break down. England 
depends more than any other nation upon food 
and raw materials coming to us from all over the 
world. At the beginning of the war there was a 
breakdown. This was rectified by the British 
Government pledging its credit for the bills drawn 
upon this country. But the present situation is far 
more serious. ‘Then a few firms were in difh- 
culties. Now nations are in difficulties. Europe 
needs to-day all the food and all the raw materials 
that the world can produce. The world cannot 
sell its surplus supplies of food and raw material 
unless it sells them to Europe. But Europe has no 
means of paying for them. Productive power has 
gone down in an alarming manner. Mr. Hoover 
told Europe that until its productive power is 
restored the whole situation will be one of very 
great danger. The lives of 100,000,000 people in 
Europe are in danger to-day. 


How is this to be rectified? Is it a time 
when any nation can refuse to help? 


The world to-day is waiting for payments to 
be made from Germany to France and Italy. 
These payments cannot come, at least for a great 
many years. It is no use waiting for them. I 
have just been in Germany to discover at first 
hand what the situation is there. I came away 
more alarmed with the situation than ever during 
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the war. The people are without anything like a 
proper stock of clothing, without sufficient food, 
without an adequate supply of fuel, and without 
international money or credit. Their women and 
children are very near to the starvation level. We 
may have an explosion in Germany at any moment 
that will destroy not only Germany, but France, 
Italy, and ourselves. But nothing effective is teing 
done to rectify this situation. It is for the govern- 
ments to decide what action is to be taken. That 
action must protect the lives of the people of 
Europe. It must defend civilization from the 
danger in which it is to-day. It is especially 
essential for the governments to shoulder the 
responsibility that is upon them. If they fail to 
do so and we permit things to drift, we too shall 
be responsible. The people of the Entente nations 
must see that they move. 


Exchange of the Peace Treaty ratifications 
means that the League of Nations will come 


into being. | It is essential that it should get 
into operation as soon as possible. 


When properly formed it will comprise every 
nation in the world. It will enjoy a greater 
measure of credit than any other body and, how- 
ever great is the assistance needed, the League of 
Nations can provide -it. It should immediately 
take the measures which the situation demands. 
It is quite impossible for this country to shoulder 
the burden alone. The sovereign has gone down 
because we have been shouldering the burden, and 
have sent vast quantities of goods to the Continent 
for which we cannot obtain payment. We are 
having to buy from America equally vast quanti- 
ties of goods for which we cannot pay, because 
we cannot get payment from the Continent. If 
this goes on we shall be in exactly the same condi- 
tion as the Continent is now. We may become 
bankrupt through our inability to pay for the 
things we need to huy abroad. 


A TURKISH ENIGMA: DJEMAL PASHA 


HE description of Ahmed Dijemal 

Pasha, as one of the members of the 
triumvirate that controlled the ‘Turkish Em- 
pire durgng the war, presented in ““Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthau’s Story”, is supplemented 
by Dr. Frederick J. Bliss in an article con- 
tributed to the Nineteenth Century (Lon- 
don) for December. Dr. Bliss finds in his 
character conflicting elements: cruelty and 
clemency, firmness and caprice, ideality and 
hedonism, self-seeking and patriotism. ‘This 
is the portrait of him that Dr. Bliss draws: 


Djemal Pasha’s stoutly built figure is rather 
under medium height. His hair is brown; his 
squarely cut French beard is somewhat lighter; 
his beautiful brown eyes can be soft or hard as 
occasion demands. His manner has the charm of 
perfect social ease. I was amused by the con- 
trast shown at an afternoon tea—where a bellig- 
erent entertained Turks, Syrians, British, Ameri- 
cans and Austrians—between the bearing of those 
keen rivals, Djemal Pasha and Azmi Bey, the 
Governor of the Vilayet of Beyrout: the latter 
silent, icy, impenetrable, sitting stiffly apart; and 
the former gay, debonair, interested, wandering 
about with his hands in his pockets, or lounging 
on the arm of a big chair, the other arm of which 
was occupied by a charming European lady. Yet 
another contrast presents itself to my vision—a 
contrast between Djemal Pasha as he was that 
afternoon at play and Djemal Pasha in all his 
official dignity, when with martial bearing and 
in a ringing voice he stood on the platform of the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beyrout to address 
its hundreds of students of many nationalities. 


Djemal Pasha’s relations with the Amer- 
ican College, a well-known missionary insti- 
tution, are thus described: 


At the beginning of the war, he secured the 
exemption from deportation of three British pro- 
fessors in the Medical School, who—with the ex- 
ception of two or three days, when, by some mis- 
understanding they were sent to Damascus—con- 
tinued in their positions all through the war. He 
allowed the students of belligerent nations, includ- 
ing those of military age, to remain at their 
studies. He welcomed to Southern Palestine an 
American Red Cross Unit, sent under the auspices 
of the college and mission. He permitted the 
college to obtain provisions at army rates, thus 
provoking much bitter opposition among Germans 
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and others. Without this concession, which was 
continued by his successor, Mohammed Djemal 
Pasha, it would have been impossible for the 
large college community to have held together. 
At a time when travel was extremely difficult, he 
facilitated the departure to America of members 
of the faculty and their families. 


Although a serious misunderstanding be- 
tween him and the College in 1916 resulted 
in the enforced retirement of one of the pro- 
fessors, Djemal Pasha repeatedly recognized 
the altruistic aims of the college and some 
months later said: “I regard your institu- 
tion as one of my best assets in building up 
a new Syria.” After the college had been 
peremptorily closed by Azmi Bey on the 
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breaking off of relations between the United 
States and Turkey it was reopened after two 
weeks and was never again closed. Dr. 
Bliss attributes this to Djemal Pasha’s direct 
efforts. 

Djemal Pasha showed his interest in edu- 
cation by establishing in Beirut two schools 
for girls. At a public exhibition given at one 
of these schools Dr. Bliss witnessed the Bibli- 
cal drama of Queen Esther played by girls 
of many religions before a mixed audience of 
men and women, also of many religious sects, 
including high Moslem officials. After the 
performance the audience was invited to 
watch a basket-ball game played in the open — 
air by the girls of the school. 


SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


N the words of his long-time friend and 
colleague, Dr. William H. Welch, of 

Johns Hopkins University, the death of Sir 
William Osler on December 29, 1919, in 
Oxford, England, removed “the most widely 
known, the most influential and the most be- 
loved physician in the English-speaking 
world.” 

Dr. Osler was a Canadian by birth. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Toronto, 
and in medicine at the University of Toronto 
and at McGill University, Montreal. At 
the last-named institution he served for ten 
years as Professor of Medicine, and then, 
coming to the United States, joined the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Five years later he went to Johns Hopkins 
University, where he remained sixteen years. 
In 1905 he was called to the Regius Profes- 
sorship of Medicine at Oxford, where he 
passed the last fourteen years of his life, 
dying at the age of seventy. 

As Dr. Welch remarks in a brief sketch 
of his friend’s career written for the Survey 
(New York) of January 1oth, Dr. Osler 
had, in each of the places where he taught, 
made “an extraordinary and abiding impres- 
sion both upon the medical profession and the 
public, so that Canada, the United States, 
and England join in equal admiration and 
affection for the man, and in mourning the 
loss of one whose fame is world-wide.” 


Osler was the most inspiring and stimulating 
of teachers, exerting an unsurpassed personal in- 
fluence upon students and assistants, who became 
and remained his ardent disciples.) He imparted 
through precept and example high standards of 


professional conduct, habits of industry, thorough 
study, the taking of careful notes of cases, interest 
in the history of medicine, a lofty conception of 
the duties of the physician to his colleagues, his 
patients and the public. 

The devotion of students was matched by the 
devotion of patients to Osler, the physigian, who 
had in unusual degree the healing gift of bring- 
ing comfort, even joy at times, and of inspiring 
confidence. When the occasion was suitable the 
visit might be and often was brief, but the patient 
was lightened up by some droll, epigrammatic 
remark, some gay quip, some picturesque expres- 
sion which remained treasured in the memory, 
but if need be none could be more sympathetic to 
patients and friends. 


In many of the press tributes to Dr. Osler 
that have appeared since his death reference 
has been made to his famous valedictory ad- 
dress at Johns Hopkins University in 1905. 
This address was widely misquoted at the 
time of its delivery, and few of those who 
have commented upon it in print seem to have 
taken the trouble to learn what Dr. Osler 
really said on that occasion. 

The paragraphs of the address that were 
most generally quoted in 1905 are to be 
found in the Review or Reviews for April 
of that year. Those to which the newspapers 
devoted most attention read as follows: 


I have two fixed ideas well known to my 
friends, harmless obsessions with which I some- 
times bore them, but which have a direct bearing 
on this important problem. The first is the com- 
parative uselessness of men above forty years of 
age. This may seem shocking. and yet, read 
aright, the world’s history bears cut the statement. 
Take the sum of human achievement in action, in 
science, in art, in literature—subtract the work of 
the men above forty, and while we shou'd miss 
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great treasures, even priceless treasures, we would 
practically be where we are to-day. It is difficult 
to name a great and far-reaching conquest of the 
mind which has not been given to the world by a 
man on whose back the sun was still shining. 
The effective, moving, vitalizing work of the 
world is done between the ages of twenty-five 
and forty,—these fifteen golden years of plenty, 
the anabolic or constructive period, in which there 
is always a balance in the mental bank and the 
credit is still good. 


The speaker announced as his second fixed 
idea “‘the uselessness of men above sixty years 
of age, and the incalculable benefit it would 
be in commercial, political, and professional 
life if, as a matter of course, men stopped 
work at this age.” It was in this connection 
that Dr. Osler, after alluding to methods em- 
ployed by the ancients for disposing of sexa- 
genarii, referred to the chloroform scheme 
proposed in Anthony Trollope’s novel, “The 
Fixed Period.” It was at this jocose refer- 
ence that most of the shafts of Dr. Osler’s 
opponents in the discussion that followed the 
delivery of the address were specifically 
aimed. 


As it can be maintained that all the great 
advances have come from men under forty, so 
the history of the world shows that a very large 
proportion of the evils may be traced to the sexa- 
genarians,—nearly all the great mistakes polit- 
ically and socially, all of the worst poems, most 
of the bad pictures, a majority of the bad novels, 
not a few of the bad sermons and speeches! It 
is not to be denied that occasionally there is a 
sexagenarian whose mind, as Cicero remarks, 
stands out of reach of the body’s decay. Such 
a one has learned the secret of Hermippus, that 
ancient Roman who, feeling that the silver cord 
was loosening, cut himself clear from all com- 
panions of his own age and betook himself to the 
company of young men, mingling with their 
games and studies, and so lived to the age of one 
hundred and fifty-three, puerorum halitu refocil- 
latus et educaius. And there is truth in the story, 
since it is only those who live with the young 
who maintain a fresh outlook on the new prob- 
lems of the world. 

The teacher’s life should have three periods,— 
study until twenty-five, investigation until forty, 
profession until sixty. at which age I would have 
him retired on a double allowance. Whether 
Anthony Trollope’s suggestion of a college and 
chloroform should be carried out or not, I have 
become a little dubious, as my own time is getting 
so short. 


Dr. Osler had been a magnetic force in 
the early days of advanced medical work 
at Johns Hopkins and later took a promi- 
nent part in public-health activities, notably 
in the anti-tuberculosis campaign. 

In the New York Times for January 4 
Dr. Lyman P. Powell gives interesting rem- 
iniscences of his service as secretary to Dr. 

















SIR WILLIAM OSLER (1849-1919) 


Osler during the preparation of one of his 
books at Johns Hopkins University. He 
says: 


The man Osler ws never lost in the world- 
famous doctor. He was human. His staff all 
loved him. I recall one day when a new mem- 
ber, still in awe of the chief, was made to feel 
at home in the new group as Osler flung his arm 
in brotherly affection around the young man’s 
shoulders. All joined in celebration of his birth- 
day, and though he still was somewhat short of 
entering middle life, he quaintly said to me: 
“Don’t count the years. I’ll get old fast enough.” 

This was not altogether jest. Like Phillips 
Brooks, he did not want to appear old even in 
the prospect. It was worse than cruel for the 
world to distort his famous comments on the ages 
of 40 and 60. None who knew him could mis- 
understand. But the persistence of comment in 
press, in pew, in pulpit cut him to the heart. It 
was not so much concern about himself. He knew 
how to stand punishment. It was, in fact, the 
effect he saw it was having on the public atti- 
tude toward men who pass on into middle life 
without losing their capacity for work and with 
compensations Osler always understood maturity 
brings for the losses of young manhood. 


The high place he assigned to his colleague. 
Dr. Welch, and his modest rating of his own 
abilities are disclosed by this incident, related 
in Dr. Powell’s article: 


Not long before he went to Europe to: live the 
last period of his life I thought to get from him 
a service he would perhaps regard as trifling. 
An important magazine to which I had foi 
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years an advisory relationship requested me to 
draw on my medical acquaintance for an article 
in which to discuss the seven leading physicians 
of the United States. I made up my list with 
Osler first, and received from him in his own 
hand the note which follows: 
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“Dear Mr. Powell: I think you might leave 
me out of the list of seven sages! I should put 
Mitchell, Welch, Billings, Keen, Bowditch, Senn, 
and McBurney. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“WILLIAM OSLER.” 


THE MEDICAL CONFERENCE AT CANNES 


HE Medical Conference held at the 

invitation of the Committee of Red 
Cross Societies at Cannes, France, in April 
last was an international gathering of un- 
usual importance. Its proceedings have only 
recently been published. The conference was 
attended by delegates from France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan and the United States. 
It was organized with Professor Emilé Roux, 
of France, as President, Professor March- 
iafava, of Italy, as Vice-President, and Dr. 
L. Emmett Holt, of the United States, as 
Secretary. 

Among the American delegates at the Con- 
ference, besides Dr. Holt, were Dr. William 
H. Welch, Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, Colonel Richard P. 
Strong, U. S. A., Dr. Wickliffe Rose, of the 


Rockefeller Foundation, former Ambassador 
Henry Morgenthau, and Miss Lillian D. 
Wald as representative of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau at Washington. One of the 
British delegates was Sir Arthur Newsholme, 
and the delegates from the other countries 
represented were of equally high professional 
standing. 

The conference adopted a series of resolu- 
tions urging that the control of typhus fever 
be at once undertaken as an emergency relief 
measure, that active measures be taken for 
the extension and development of child wel- 
fare work, that efforts be made to secure a 
standardization of vital statistics, that 
definite programs for the control of tubercu- 
losis, malaria and venereal diseases be sub- 
mitted for adoption in all countries. 
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THE USE OF AEROPLANES FOR STUDYING 
THE ATMOSPHERE 


T is a common saying among meteorolo- 
gists that the study of the atmosphere 

became a science of three dimensions about 
the beginning of the present-century, when 
kites and balloons began to be used in a 
systematic and comprehensive way for ex- 
ploring the air aloft. It is true that in 
earlier periods there had been sporadic ob- 
servations with such devices, and the upper 
air had also been investigated to some extent 
by means of cloud observations and meas- 
urements of the weather elements on moun- 
tains; but in general it can be said that 
prior to the twentieth century the researches 
of the meteorologist were conducted in “‘flat- 
land.” ‘The new branch of meteorology that 
deals with the upper levels of the atmos- 
phere is known as “aerology,” and it has 
been a fruitful field of discovery. 

A prospective addition to the equipment 
of the aerologist is the aeroplane (more com- 
monly called in the United States, in vio- 
lation of the analogies of the scientific vo- 
cabulary, “airplane”). While aviators have 
necessarily gathered a considerable fund of 
information about the element in which they 
fly, very little has hitherto been done toward 
assembling and digesting this information, 
and the regular use of the aeroplane as an 
adjunct of meteorological observatories has 
not yet begun. 

Mr. C. K. M. Douglas, writing in Sy- 
mons’ Meteorological Magazine (London), 
records the fact that during his service as 
pilot in the Royal Air Force he took part 
in upper-air observations carried out by aero- 
planes at Berck, in northeastern France, in 
codperation with the Meteorological Section 
of the Royal Engineers. These observations 
were made primarily for the use of the ar- 
tillery, but also as an aid in weather fore- 
casting. They included measurements of 
temperature and humidity, as well as observa- 
tions of visibility and clouds—the latter with 
the aid of the camera. 

Mr. Douglas points out that the aeroplane 
not only furnishes an efficient means of 
gathering information of temperature and 
humidity at various levels—data of im- 
mense value for the forecasting of thunder- 
storms and other weather disturbances—but 
also provides a unique means of making a 
thorough study of clouds. He presents speci- 
men photographs of clouds taken at an alti- 


tude of several thousand feet above the 
earth, and deals at some length with the 
weather conditions by which they were at- 
tended. 

The same subject is discussed from a 
somewhat different point of view by M. 
Gabriel Guilbert in a recent number of Le 
Correspondant (Paris). M. Guilbert is not 
an aviator, but he is a meteorologist of 
marked originality, and he looks to meteoro- 
logical aviators to supply the data which will 
confirm some novel ideas of his own. He 
takes issue particularly with existing theories 
concerning the origin of rain. According 
to his view, cloud particles always begin as 
crystals of ice, which may or may not change 
to drops of water after falling to lower 
levels, according to whether the temperature 
is high enough to melt them. It is unneces- 
sary to enter here into the arguments by 
which he supports his view, nor to record 
several interesting questions that he raises 
concerning the nature and behavior of clouds ; 
the incontestable fact set forth in his article 
is that by means of the aeroplane it is going to 
be possible to get positive information on 
these questions. 

Suppose, for example, it is desired to as- 
certain why certain forms of halo are seen 
about the sun at one time and not at another. 
Halos are produced by the action of ice crys- 
tals in refracting and reflecting sunlight, but 
the kinds of crystals concerned in causing 
several uncommon types of halo are a sub- 
ject of controversy. The aviator should be 
able to settle such questions by actually vis- 
iting the spot where the halo is seen. 

Existing classifications of clouds involve 
certain assumptions, still unverified, as to 
the relative altitudes of the different cloud- 
types. In this matter the aviator will be 
able to substitute direct observation for specu- 
lation. 

Last but not least, M. Guilbert departs 
from the typical attitude of the modern 
meteorologist with regard to the irrepressible 
question of rain-making. Here again he 
thinks the aviator may intervene to solve 
a vexed problem. It seems to him intolerable 
that'a land should starve for water under- 
neath a canopy of clouds charged with count- 
less tons of the same; and if there is any 
remedy for this anomalous situation, the aero: 


plane should help us find it. 
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THE DRINKWATER PLAY OF 
“ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 


HE play, “Abraham Lincoln,” having 

had a successful season in London, has 
been brought to New York. With an 
American, Frank McGlynn, who bears a 
remarkable physical resemblance to the 
martyr President, taking the principal part, 
it is attracting large audiences. The Eng- 
lish dramatist, Mr. John Drinkwater, who 
is responsible for the text of the play, is 
_now in this country and has stated in the 
form of a lecture some of the reasons which 
led him to seek in the career of Linccln 
dramatic material that has intensely inter- 
ested the British public. 

Never in the history of these times, says 
Mr. Drinkwater, has a man so written 
himself into the memories of men in such 
a short time after his death. There are 
certain elements in  Lincoln’s character 
which have stirred the artists, the poets and 
the sculptors, as well as set him up as a 
popular hero in the minds of common men. 


There was his unfailing integrity of character 
and the fact that he died still adequate to the 
situation he had seen through. Public life is 
strewn with men who were inadequate to the 
great trust suddenly put upon them; but Lin- 
coln never fell below the standard, nor did 
he ever get out of touch with the common men 
and women whose will placed him in the light 
of fame. Lincoln impressed the imagination of 
his people as no man since the time of Oliver 
Cromwell has done. Lincoln would have made 
great material for a later Carlyle. And the Lin- 
coln idea, Mr. Drinkwater ended, is of value 
to-day more than ever, because the moral ideal 
of which he was the great sponsor is the only 
effective check to the tide of imperialism and 
materialism which is sweeping over the world. 
The familiar Lincolnian democracy, which is 
also American democracy, providing an equal 
opportunity for every individual born under the 
flag and the curse of Adam, is the only effective 
check for whatever dread era may be upon us. 


In the play Lincoln is first presented in 
his Springfield home receiving a committee 
from the Republican Convention at Chicago, 
offering him the nomination for the Presi- 
dency in 1860. Then we see him in a 
cabinet meeting at Washington with Seward, 
Chase and his other ministers. Among the 
episodes of the play are Lincoln’s pardoning 
of a young soldier who had slept on duty; 
a visit to Grant’s headquarters, and finally 
the assassination in the box at Ford’s 
Theater. 


One of the comparatively few Americans 
who saw the play as it was given in Lon- - 
don last year was Mrs. Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin who recorded her impressions in a letter 
to the Outlook (New York). One of the 
most effective scenes of the play is thus 
described by Mrs. Wiggin: 


There is a moment when Lincoln is left alone 
in the sitting-room at Springfield, Illinois, while 
Susan, the maid, has gone to usher in the dele- 
gates from the Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago, who are to announce their choice of him 
as candidate for the Presidency. There is a map 
of the United States on the rear wall of the room, 
and Lincoln walks slowly up to it and _ stands 
before it silently for a half-minute, his back to the 
audience. You can hear a pin drop in the the- 
ater, for the magic is working. It is stage busi- 
ness, you may say, but there is theatrical stage 
business and there is another sort. In this case 
Lincoln’s body might almost be transparent. We 
can actually read his thought-and feel his heart 
beat. It is as if he were offering himself as a 
sacrifice. He is looking at the colossal stretch of 
country—East and West, North and South—over 
whose destinies he may have to stand ‘guard. 
The map is the symbol of his country..''The 
States, trembling under the weight of great is- 
sues, are on the verge of civil war; and he is 
wondering if any human being can face the difh- 
culties, solve the problems, and preserve the 
Union; one country, one government; safe, free, 
indivisible. 

I would not for a good deal miss the thrill 
that came to me when Abraham Lincoln stood 
gazing at the map of his country, and mine! 
Ascribe part of the thrill, if you choose, to the 
art of the player, but I know that when “big 
moments” come in the theater it is when the 
audience is unconsciously living, breathing, think- 
ing, and feeling with the playwright. . These dra- 
matic silences made vocal by the imaginations of 
the onlookers, each man and woman filling them 
according to his or her ability, are among the 
rarest and most precious things in the theater. 
The audience often molds the play, but the plav, 
if it has any real power, ought to mold the audi- 
ence. In John Drinkwater’s own words: 


When the high heart we magnify, 
And the sure vision celebrate, 

And worship greatness passing by, 
Ourselves are great. 


Lord Charnwood, Lincoln’s English biog- 
rapher, thinks that the real question about 
the play is whether it conveys a true and 
worthy impression to an English spectator 
not specially interested in the matter. He 
says: 

When Drinkwater read his draft of it aloud 
privately to my wife and myself we expected to 
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be concealing irreverent laughter from him and 
exchanging it between ourselves all the time, but 
he ended by having us, and three very critical 
people with us, intently interested. Sinee the 
play has been acted I have been astonished to 
find how many people that I know (many of them 
very good judges too,) have been immensely im- 
pressed by it. 


How the play, as it is presented in 
America, is likely to impress most American 
theatergoers is well stated in a recent issue 
of the Outlook: 


The first act, despite its moving conclusion, was 
disappointing. We cannot picture the actors in 
the drama of Lincoln’s real life as conscious of the 
high destiny he was to fulfill, at the time of his 
nomination for the Presidency. The first act had a 
little of the tone of a spurious prophecy written 
to explain a deed already accomplished. 

But from the first act on, the figure of Lincoln 
grew portentously. The world in which he 
moved was one of flesh, blood, and spirit. His 
personality struck fire from personalities only less 
vital than his own. The dramatic wisdom of 
Drinkwater in creating a new member of Lincoln’s 
Cabinet to sustain the burden of opposition to the 
President was justified by the vividness and real- 
ity of the conflict portrayed. It would have been 
unfair and untrue to assign such a réle to either 
Chase or Seward, but the need of personifying 
the distrust which Lincoln met made its presenta- 
tion a moral necessity. The creation of Hook was- 
a daring stroke, but it worked. 

When the curtain fell on the last tragic scene— 

















@ Underwood & Underwood 
MR. JOHN DRINKWATER 
(The English author of a great American play) 


the assassination of Lincoln—in Ford’s Theater, 


the audience knew that an Englishman had cre- 
ated a great American play. 





FARMS FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS IN 
BRITISH DOMINIONS 


DISCUSSION has arisen in Stead’s 

Review (Melbourne) as to which of 
the British colonies has made the most liberal 
provision for the future life of men who 
served in the war. It seems to be admitted 
that New Zealand leads in the matter of 
placing credit at the disposal of the veterans, 
but when rates of interest and rent are taken 
into account, Queensland appears the most 
liberal of all countries. Ontario, Canada, 
which advances only a meagre amount of 
cash, gives such aid in the way of free land, 
wage payments during the early stages of de- 
velopment, and opportunities of codperation, 
that it takes a high rank. In the amount 
of cash advanced to the soldiers for develop- 
ment work, New Zealand has a fair lead, 
but even in this she is very little ahead of 
Queensland. Following are the conditions 
of soldiers’ aid in several of the Australian 
states : 


VICTORIA 


The aim of Victoria seems to be rather to get 
good settlers from among the soldiers than to 
throw the door of opportunity wide open to all. 
The applicant for a farm must have had farm- 
ing experience. The tenure is a rent-purchase 
system. Payments may be postponed for the 
first three years in the case of undeveloped al- 
lotments. After six years the lease becomes nego- 
tiable if all conditions have been fulfilled; but 
the freehold is not granted until the whole of 
the purchase money has been paid. It is claimed 
that railway facilities and freights are so ad- 
vantageous in Victoria that the holdings are really 
more desirable than those obtainable in other 
States. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Western Australia has reserved land for the 
soldiers in the Wheat Belt and in the South 
West. In the Wheat Belt the soldier may pur- 
chase 840 acres at 15/- per acre, and select 150 
acres, for which he need pay only the survey fee. 
For this and for any money the government may 
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have spent on the land payment is spread over 
30 years. To handle such a farm the soldier 
should have a capital of £500, but some of this 
can be borrowed from the Agricultural Bank. 
Residence and progressive improvements are re- 
quired. In the South West timbered land the 
soldier may select 160 acres. A part of this will 
be cleared by the government. 


TASMANIA 


The Tasmanian Government waiyes interest 
on its advances to soldiers for the first twelve 
months, and asks no payment of principal for 
the first four years. Land may be acquired either 
by purchase or on lease. First-class land may 
be bought by the 200 acres at £1 per acre; 
second-class and third-class in larger areas at 
lower prices. In the case of leases no rent is 
charged for the first year. 


In Canada free grants of land are given. 
Each soldier is entitled to 320 acres. This 
feature makes it difficult to compare Canada 
with the Australian States. 

Mr. Elwood Mead, of the United States 
Reclamation Service, has given the follow- 
ing description of the Ontario scheme for 
cooperative group settlement: 


Of all the provinces of Canada. Ontario un- 
doubtedly leads in the scheme which it has 
adopted for the settlement of the soldier, as well 
as the progress it has made in actual settlement. 
The first Soldiers’ Act was passed in 1916. Its 
purpose was to make available the immense ter- 
ritory known as the Clay Belt, which extends 
west from the boundary between Ontario and 
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Quebec for a distance of 400 miles. The soil 
is a rich clay loam, free from rock and well 
adapted to mixed farming. The district is reached 
by two railroads. 

One hundred acres, of which ro have been 
cleared, will be allowed each soldier without 
charge. (Note.—This scheme should not be con- 
fused with the Dominion scheme, allowing the 
soldier 320 acres.) When necessary, a loan not 
to exceed 500 dollars (say £100) will be made 
to pay for housing, machinery, tools and _live- 
stock. The amount loaned is repayable in twenty 
years with 6 per cent. interest. No payment of 
interest or principal is required for three years. 
This may appear a small amount, but it is not 
so when other aid is taken into account. The 
ex-soldier is paid for clearing his 1o acres, and 
also receives the assistance of his fellow-settlers. 
A central colony farm will be established in each 
district. Here the settlers may obtain the use of 
houses and a stock of the heavier farm imple- 
ments without the need of purchase. ‘The cen- 
tral farm will assist in many other ways. 

While the men are in training or employed 
in groups, they will be paid. Single men re- 
ceive $2.50 per day, married men $1.10 a day, 
with a maximum monthly allowance of $30 for 
dependants. 

A patent from the Crown is obtainable in five 
years from the time the soldier begins work on 
his own land. He must have carried forward 
the development of his land. 


The article in Stead’s Review concludes 
‘with the remark that, after all, comparisons 
of the amounts made available to the veterans 
for the development of farms are not: of 
great value. Far more depends on the treat- 
ment the men receive in other directions. 


THE NATIONS BOY POWER 


HE last annual report of the Chief 

Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of 
America states several significant facts re- 
garding the boy power of America—a sub- 
ject that has not heretofore received spe- 
cialized treatment by the Federal Census 
Bureau or by statisticians in developing vital 
facts either for cities or States or for the 
nation as a whole. A striking lack of uni- 
formity was found in the information now 
available. In some places, for instance, the 
vital statistics with reference to delinquency 
are grouped so as to include boys from the 
ages of 16 to 24, in other cases including 
boys from 14 to 19. In spite of these 
statistical deficiencies, however, certain 
things are known: 


We do not know that boys of from 12 to 19 
years of age represent approximately 8 per cent. 
of the population of the country, thus making about 


8,000,coo boys of scout age in the United States. 
We know that most of the states by law permit 
a boy to leave school with working papers at the 
age of 14, which to him and to many parents 
means that he has reached the period when he 
dees not need the discipline and benefits of further 
education in preparing for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. It is unfortunately true that a large 
proportion of boys must leave school at the age of 
14 or 15, in order to help provide for the home. 
Through the efforts to put into operation the 
Military Training Law in the State of New York, 
we are able to get authentic information as to 
certain vital facts with reference to boyhood. 
This law is applicable to boys between the ages 
of 16 and 19. It was found that 300,000 boys in 
the State of New York were subject to the opera- 
tion of the law, but after it had been passed and 
the machinery set up for its administration, large- 
ly on the expectation that the school would furnish 
the point of contact for reaching that great army 
of boyhood, it was discovered that not more than 
30,000 boys of those ages were in schools. 
What is true of New York is undoubtedly true 
of other states also. It can be conservatively 
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CINCINNATI BOY SCOUTS REPAIRING BROKEN TOYS FOR 
DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE ORPHAN ASYLUMS 


estimated that there are fully 4,000,000 boys be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 1g in the United States 
to-day who are without the influence and train- 
ing of the school. 


The Military Training Commission of 
New York State sent out 106,000 ques- 
tionnaires, from which it was learned that 
only fifteen boys out of each thousand had 
any definite idea of what they would do as 
a life work. The fact is that most of these 


boys are in “blind-alley” jobs, and are likely 
in later life to become “drifters.” The 
leaders of the Boy Scout movement believe 
that they are meeting American boyhood’s 
need ot some agency to supplement the in- 
fluences and training of the home, the 
church, and the school. Thus far the mem- 
bership of the Boy Scouts, large as it is, is 
only a small percentage of the 8,000,000 
boys available. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE EYES OF WORKMEN 


HE Safety First movement in Amer- 

ican industries needs no introduction 
to American readers; yet perhaps few per- 
sons not directly taking part in its propa- 
ganda realize the magnitude of the problems 
with which it has to deal. Statistics of in- 
dustrial accidents are appalling. ‘That the 
casualties of warfare are rivaled by those of 
peaceful pursuits is illustrated by the fact 
that of eye accidents, alone, nearly 200,000 
occur every year in the industries of this 
country. ‘The comprehensive measures that 
have been undertaken or proposed to reduce 
the number of such accidents are described in 
the Medical Review of Reviews (New 
York) by Mr. Gordon L. Berry, field secre- 
tary of the National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. 

In his analysis of accidents and their 
causes, Mr. Berry refers to various codes— 
all of which appear to be in an inchoate con- 
dition—for the protection of the eyes of 
workers in industrial plants. ‘The most im- 
portant of these has lately been compiled at 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards, in Washing- 
ton, by a committee of experts in accident 
prevention, with the coédperation of the Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness, the National Safety Council, the 
Safety Institute of America and kindred 
organizations. “It is,” says the writer, “but 
one of a series of industrial safety codes pro- 
posed, though as yet the best method of pro- 
cedure in the development and enforcement 
of such codes has not been decided upon. 
The organization of an American Standards 
Association, embracing representative indus- 
trial groups and organizations, together with 
the appropriate government departments and 
bureaus, may provide the desired medium for 
the development of this effort.” 

The list of industrial processes in which 
protection is sought for the head or eyes of 
workers includes, we are told, 
chipping, riveting, babitting, scaling, grinding, 

. handling of acids, sand-blasting, high-temperature 

welding, open-hearth and other furnace work, 
electrical operations, processes involving harmful 
fumes, vapors, gases, and those in which might 
occur burns from caustics. 

In a supplementary category which might be 
termed “miscellaneous” are the eye accidents 
which are caused by flying bits of metal from 
“mushroomed” tools; the infections which result 
from the well-meaning but dangerous endeavor of 
a workman to remove a foreign substance from 


the eye of a comrade; the special form of cat- 
aract to which glass-blowers appear to be particu- 


larly susceptible, due to long-continued exposure 
to excessive heat, and the nystagmus of miners re- 
sulting from strain and exhaustion of the ocular 
muscles after long periods of work done in a sit- 
ting or reclining position. In still another field, 
not so commonly thought of as “industrial,” are 
those accidents occurring in farm labor and agri- 
cultural pursuits generally. 


The safety codes mentioned by Mr. Berry 
not only prescribe devices and methods of 
protection appropriate for each kind of work, 
but enter into minute details. It will not do, 
for example, merely to insist that a work- 
man wear goggles when engaged in chipping, 
caulking or riveting. A case is cited in which 
a workman bought a pair of goggles at a ten- 
cent store because they were lighter than 
those furnished by the company which em- 
ployed him. A chip broke the glasses, and 
pieces of glass entered his eye. ‘This would 
not have happened if the goggles had had 
rigid frames. The specifications of the 
Bureau of Standards code 


provide for non-corrosive frames which will with- 
stand sterilization, and which will not discolor 
the skin or irritate it because of a rough finish. 
“The lens containers should be suitable for hold- 
ing lenses the short diameter of which is not less 
than 1.57 inches, and shall be designed to permit 
easy renewal of lenses. The side shields, hinged 
to the lens containers so as to fold up when the 
spectacles are stored, should be made of screen or 
perforated metal, not larger than No. 36 mesh, and 
properly edged to prevent cutting the skin.” The 
temples must be flexible, properly bent, finished 
and covered, and individually attached to the 
frame. As for the bridge, it is specified that it, 
too, shall be non-corrosive, substantial and firmly 
attached to the lens containers, readily adjustable 
and comfortable to the wearer. For both frames 
and lenses tests are prescribed which will insure 
that they are strong enough to withstand any blow 
from such flying particles as might be expected. 

Experience has proven that each item of these 
requirements has a bearing upon the prevention 
of eye accidents in the industries. While the 
specifications might seem to the layman somewhat 
meticulous in their provisions, the safety engineer 
on the other hand will testify to the value of 
each item as detailed. 


The article under review devotes: much 
space to the dangers of wood alcohol, one of 
the well-known effects of which is to produce 
blindness. Less familiar to the public at 
large is the subject of eye injuries due to in- 
tense radiation, including ultra-violet radia- 
tion, e. g., in high-temperature welding and 
furnace work. The colored glasses common- 
ly used in such work are more or less in- 
effective. 
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SPAIN’S INTEREST IN MOROCCO 


NE of the recent noteworthy events in 

Spanish foreign policy was the speech, 
on November 5, by the Liberal ex-Premier, 
Count Romanones. In this the difficult 
question of Morocco and the relations with 
fcreign powers, particularly with Great 
Britain and France, were dealt with at length 
and the speech received the widest attention 
in the press of the continent. ‘The following 
extracts will be of interest: 


Our rights in Morocco, confirmed by solemn 
treaties, are inviolable. For us it is a 
matter, so to speak, of imponderable values. If 
Spain deserted Morocco she would cease to be a 
Mediterranean nation, washed though her shores 
are by the Mediterranean Sea, for a great part 
of their length. . . . The question of Morocco 
and Tangier is not a question which can be treated 
in isolation. It must form part of the whole and 
it is to this work as a whole that I wish to refer. 
There are among us people who think—and I 
recognize their good faith—that the best solution 
for Spain would be for her to leave Morocco. 
Such persons I invite to consider what has been 
said in France on the subject of Morocco, to the 
cheers of the whole French Parliament. From 
the extreme Right to the Socialist Left it has been 
considered that that country has a great value 
and it has been declared that Morocco must play 
a considerable part in France’s future. Why 
should there not be that value for us and why 
should we at least not consider that value? 


The affirmation, in the course of Count 
Romanones’ speech, that a solution must be 
arrived at on the basis of a close under- 
standing with Great Britain and France was 
the dominant thought in an important article 
from the pen of Senior Perez Caballero in the 
Madrid Figaro, from which the following 
excerpts are taken: 


Spain requires to guarantee her position in 
Morocco, by means of the incorporation of Tangier. 
For this it is necessary for her to be able to count 
on the goodwill of the Allied countries, who are at 
the present moment not only the conquerors but 
also the arbiters of the world. If events 
had been different a simple understanding would 
have been enough. But to-day confidence is lack- 
ing and something more concrete, more precise is 
required, giving guarantees of security to all the 
Allied countries with which Spain is determined 
to march in agreement and to oppose at no point. 
The fact of the adherence of Spain to the group 
of powers of which France, England, Italy, 
Portugal and the United States are the chief 
partners, is the best safeguard of her interests as 
a nation and the first condition that we shall be 
taken into consideration wherever we have funda- 
mental interests. All those who desire 
closeness of relations with France and Great 
Britain must desire an alliance (such as the writer 
had been discussing) ; this is the means imposed 
by the circumstances. 





JAPAN’S NATIONAL POLICY 


CONTRIBUTION by Prof. John 

Dewey to the Dial (New York) 
throws light on the general trend of Japanese 
policy. Professor Dewey is spending his 
Sabbatical year in the Orient and writes from 
intimate contact with situations there. He 
insists that the usual belief that Japan has 
taken modern Germany as her model, ignores 
the debt of the Japanese to other Western 
countries. 


In the seventies and eighties Japan was busy 
studying the Western world for models, as one 
thousand years before she had studied Korea and 
China. From Great Britain she borrowed the idea 
of navalism, merchant marine, sea commerce and 
sea power. From France she took the idea of 
centralized administration as a cure for the re- 
maining ills of her centrifugal feudalism. From 
Germany she learned a technique for family law 
{a most important thing in transition from family 
organization to an individualistic basis) ; borrowed 
the aims and methods of an educational system, 


and the way of setting up an apparently Western 
or representative government which should not 
actually infringe in any way upon the autocratic 
oligarchy of the Choshu and Satsuma clan-leaders. 
Nor were the latter actuated wholly, nor possibly 
even chiefly, by personal ambitions. They were 
sure that only a high degree of centralized power 
would permit that development of army, navy, and 
a strong foreign policy which would save Japan 
from undergoing the same fate at the hands of 
Western powers that the rest of Asia was under- 
going. And in the face of the imperial Europe 
of the last generation, it would demand a boldness 
of idealism not possessed by the present writer to 
declare they were wholly wrong. 


Moreover, the unification of Japan was 
only a recently accomplished fact. In Japan 
isolations and animosities had been acute all 
through the still recent feudal period. Pro- 
fessor Dewey holds that the statesmen who 
laid the foundations of modern Japan de- 
liberately inculcated the popular belief in the 
divinity of the Emperor in order to 
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strengthen the allegiance of succeeding gen- 
erations to the national principles for which 
it stood. 


No student can doubt that the Elder Statesmen 
who in the later eighties set Japan upon its present 
track deliberately surrounded the imperial dynasty 
with all the mystic emotional haloes and sanctions 
that accompany divinity and divine origin. It is 
not many centuries since Europe had states based 
on the divine right of kings; but we have to go 
back to Imperial Rome to find emperors who are 
themselves divine and the sons of gods. A 
Japanese scholar told me that till the publication 
cf the Constitution in 1889 the title Son of Heaven 
had been reserved for dead emperors, and that 
the deliberate use of religious myth for preventing 
the growth of democratic ideas was evident in 
the fact that in this document the title was for the 
first time applied to the living ruler. Of course I 
do not know whether his statement is correct, but 
there can be no doubt of the completeness of the 
fusion in the popular mind of political with 
religious and theocratic ideas, nor of the support 
the fusion gives to Japanese nationalistic sentiment 
as against other nations, and to the prestige and 
power of the ruling dynasty. And since as a 
matter of fact the Emperor is still almost as much 
of a figurehead as when he was in seclusion in 
Kyoto, this permeating religious sanction accrues 
to the benefit of the bureaucracy that actually runs 
things. 

And it is interesting to note that one wing at 
least of the new liberal group is endeavoring to 
give the religious status of the imperial dynasty 
a democratic turn. They do not attack the im- 
perial idea; the attack would not only throw 
them personally into prison but would render 


them so odious as. to discredit their cause. They 
claim that traditionally the Emperor has been the 
Father of the People, supremely interested in their 
welfare; that in the sense of government for the 
people Japan is historically a democracy; and then 
they attack the oligarchy which has turned Japan 
aside from its true basis, and which has for its 
own aggrandizement come between the Emperor 
and his people. 


Japanese Liberalism, says Professor 
Dewey, is entirely opposed to the aggressive 
policy of Japan towards China, and points 
out that it has a common enemy with China 
in the Japanese militaristic autocracy. 


It is impossible for Japan to engage in trade, 
to exchange commodities and technical science with 
ali the world, to take a part in world politics, 
and still to remain isolated from the world situa- 
tion and world currents. The significance of this 
fact has been brought home to Japan with increas- 
ing acceleration and momentum by the war and its 
conclusion, and the outcome is the present spread 
of democracy and liberalism. The imperialistic 
settlement at Paris has undeniably effected a set- 
back. 

Every reaction from democracy. all over the 
world will retard the movement in Japan. But 
unless the world overtly and on a= large scale 
goes back on democracy, Japan will move steadily 
in that direction. And my own confidence in the 
resilience, adaptability, and practical intelligence 
of the Japanese people, as well as in a kind of 
social democracy which is embodied in the man- 
ners and customs of the people, makes: me think 
the change will come without a bloody .and 
catastrophic upheaval. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR 
THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


a, HUGH CECIL contributes an 
important plea for proportional repre- 
sentation to the Contemporary Review (De- 
cember). His argument is, briefly, that the 
House of Commons is losing its authority 
and prestige in the eyes of the electorate, 
mainly because that electorate does not feel 
it really represents them; that the “normal 
and ordinary machinery of representative 
government” is thereby threatened by 
political strikes or other revolutionary action ; 
and that some means must be found of 
making the House more truly representative 
—which means more independent of the 
party machinery that has engulfed and 
crushed its vitality. Proportional representa- 
tion, in so far as it would, in virtue of its 
transferable vote in accordance with indi- 
vidual preference, ensure the better represen- 


tation of the various sections of opinion now 
not represented at all, offers a solution which, 
in Lord Hugh Cecil’s opinion, is well worth 
trying. 

He points out that at most elections now- 
adays the contest is simply between a govern- 
ment and their opponents. “So far from a 
member, therefore, being the delegate of the 
people, what he really is, is the delegate of 
that political party which on the whole the 
people in his constituency prefer. This is a 
vastly different and much less democratic 
form of government. It is really not self- 
government at all. The House of Commons 
does not represent the people. It represents 
only certain political parties between whom 
the people in the various constituencies are 
obliged to choose.” 

Has a House of Commons, consisting of 
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members who are really typical of the elec- 
turs, and are really trusted by them to express 
their common judgment, ever existed under 
England’s system of representation? Lord 
Hugh Cecil admits that in its perfection it 
has neither existed nor is likely to exist. But 
there was a period from 1832 to 1868 in 
which, restricted as it was with regard to the 
wage earning classes, it came somewhere near 
the ideal. 

A greater independence of character among 
Members of .Parliament can only be obtained 
by giving them a better security of tenure 
in their constituencies. 


I dwell upon the hope that proportional repre- 
sentation might restore a healthy element of 
patriotic independence to the House of Commons 
because it is an argument in favour of the plan 
which is often overlooked. But the mere remedy- 
ing of the present gross disproportion between the 
numbers of the representatives of a particular 
party in the House of Commons and the number 
of electors who send them there would be by 
itself a sufficient gain to justify the reform. The 
abolition of “landslides” would be an enormous 
benefit and would by itself restore the House of 
Commons, not indeed to the authority which it 
held before 1868, but to that modified reputation 
which it enjoyed in the closing years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. 

Lord Hugh boldly challenges the objec- 
tion that proportional representation would 
enlarge constituencies unduly; for enlarge- 
ment would, he says, do good. ‘True, the 
system could not well be applied to by- 
elections. 


But this, after all, is the familiar .objection 
that because you cannot have perfection you are 
not to have improvement. It certainly would not 
secure the objects of proportional representation 
for a single candidate to be returned at a by- 
election either by the whole constituency which 
voted at the General Election or by a particular 
section created solely for the purpose of returning 
members to fill casual vacancies. But it is at a 
General Election that the advantages of pro- 
portional representation are really important. It 
is then that we have the gross misrepresentation 
of the electorate by landslides; it is then that the 
members of the dissolved Parliament return to 
their constituencies to seek re-election. By-elec- 
tions spoil the symmetry of the proportional 
system, but they do not detract from the great 
benefits which it promises. And except to the 
most pedantic of political theorists, the circum- 
stance that a system is not absolutely symmetrical 
will not outweigh the certain benefit of having 
the representative body duly proportioned to the 
electoral body, and the probable benefit of restor- 
ing an element of reasonable independence to the 
deliberations of the House of Commons. 


“We must restore confidence in repre- 
sentative government, and in the House of 
Commons as its organization, but to this end 
we must have reform.” ‘This is the constant 
refrain of Lord Hugh’s eloquent indictment 
of the present parliamentary system. He 
believes that proportional representation, by 
giving a greater sense of security to the 
Members of Parliament, would make them 
less afraid of an appeal to the country, in 
which their salary of £400 a year is always 
at stake. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


S to the best method for the re-education 

of those who have lost their sight in 
the war, Signor Augusto Romagnoli, in 
Nuova Antologia (Rome), expresses the 
view that it is one which steers a middle 
course between two tendencies equally dan- 
gerous and equally hard to avoid, because 
they are closely connected with strong senti- 
mental prejudices. 

The principal difficulty in the education of 
the blind is that we do not understand them 
well enough; we are inevitably either too 
compassionate or too laudatory. This is a 
main reason for the lack of progress in this 
branch of instruction, which has not advanced 
as it should have done, because the sentiment 
of pity has weakened the necessary tonfidence 
in the result, and has produced teachers who 
were gifted and loving, indeed, but who 


graduated incapable pupils. On the other 
hand, the admiration excited by an educated 
blind person, an admiration from which even 
the intelligent members of the blind man’s 
family are unable to escape, is apt to beget 
an undue sense of ‘self-satisfaction and a lack 
of the will to persevere. 

Those who are unduly optimistic probably 
do the most harm to the blind, because they 
create in the latter delusions and vanity. 
Among these must be included the persons 
who, following a false analogy, have con- 
fused the question of the re-education of the 
blind with that of the other war cripples, and 
have therefore been chiefly occupied with 
their professional adaptation. The propa- 
gandists are perhaps blameworthy for this, 
since in their efforts to have the blind person 
accepted in daily life and ‘common labor, they 
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LEARNING PIANO-TUNING 


CARPENTER WORK 


BLIND VETERANS OF THE WAR BECOMING SKILLED IN TRADES 


have exaggerated his capability for work. In 
this they are not guilty of an essential error, 
but they have failed to make it plain that 
this capability manifests itself in a very dif- 
ferent way than does that of the usual work- 
man or professional man. 

_A chief error of the educators has been 
that they have wished to make the blind 
directly available in that handiwork or pro- 
fession which will presumably be the most 
agreeable and practicable one for them, and 
they accuse of being idealists or theoricians 
those who assert that for the blind a liberal 
education is the only one which, while being 
the most complete possible in proportion to 
their capabilities and aptitudes, is that which 
will also assure their economic welfare in 
the future. 

The writer thinks that the best method of 
education for the blind in general, and for 
the re-education of those who have lost their 
sight during the war, strong young men who 
had already lived a life rich in experience 
and activity, should above all keep in view 
the psycho-sensorial restoration of the entire 
man, without using undue haste, or being too 
much preoccupied by a consideration of his 
professional specialization. The’ work should 
be carried on consistently to a definite educa- 
tional end. Combined with his study, the 
blind person should be encouraged to move 
about, and to find his way wherever he may 
be, to walk alone in the streets or roads not 
unduly frequented, going from one place to 
another without a guide, after having been 
accompanied several times at the outset. 
Above all, his morale should be stimulated in 
every possible way, so that in his soul there 
may shine that light which alone can com- 
pensate him for the lost sunlight, and this 
inner light may be reflected in his smile, in 


his acts, in his works, so as to lend him that 
attractive quality of which he is now in more 
need than ever before, and which pity and 
respect for his misfortune cannot permanently 
assure him. 

As a specimen case of this re-education, 
Signor Romagnoli cites the experience of a 
pupil of one of the government institutions. 
Benini Ottario, a farmer of Cesena, entered 
the institute on September 3, 1916. After 
two days, he began to work at putting a 
straw seat in a chair—work that he had often 
done before he lost his sight—and he soon 
succeeded in accomplishing his task with 
facility. This gave him courage, and he took 
out a license. Returning to his home, he 
ploughed a good part of his land, being 
guided by his son, and began to sow his crop 
and yoke his oxen. When he came back to 
the institute, he applied himself diligently to 
learn reading and writing, using the Braille 
system. In the winter he took out another 
license, to show proof of his progress, and he 
attended to the entire care of his cattle. 
Being very anxious to acquire the ability to 
find his way about by trusting to his hearing, 
he gave himself practice therein under the 
guidance of a blind man who had become 
expert in this (a good instance of the blind 
leading the blind!). He then learned the art 
of recognizing designs and figures in relief 
by the sense of touch. He was given some 
further instruction in sowing seed, guiding 
himself by a stretched cord, but he found 
that he could do best when following the 
example of one who had his sight. When 
he finally left the institute, he planned to 
enlarge his stall, and to take up intensively 
the raising of chickens and rabbits, so that 
he could employ the whole time of a man and 
a boy as assistants. 
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THE PRODUCTIVE WAGE 


HE questions of a fair wage, a fair day’s 

work, labor unrest and increased pro- 
duction are on the lips of every business man 
to-day as well as in the mouth of labor. The 
conference of fourteen societies of industrial 
engineers at New York in the middle of 
December was particularly engrossed in at- 
tempting to find a cure for labor unrest, and 
Mr. J. W. Harrington in the Sun (New 
York) goes over the ground in a way to 
arouse interest. The discussion seemed to 
hinge upon the question of wages, and the 
solution was said to depend upon a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of this factor in industry. 
Production has fallen off 60 per cent., with 
an increase in wages of 110 per cent. ; result- 
ing in a ratio of 210 per cent. wages to 60 per 
cent. production, based on the 1914 norm. 
Stephen de Csesznak makes this comment: 


Behind the bare statement of underproduction, 
however, lie causes intricate and complex in their 
nature. They are partially the fault of the work- 
men, :and partially due to the present uncertain 
conditions of world affairs. There is no doubt 
that the per capita production of workmen during 
the past year has fallen below normal, but it is a 
question as to whether the per capita output during 
working hours. has decreased. 


‘Strikes in basic industries affect every 
allied industry, and weeks of time and pro- 
duction are irretrievably lost. Some manu- 
facturers have artificially boosted prices, 
rightly or wrongly. But normal programs 
cannot be planned when sufficient material 
cannot be had; and unsettlement of costs and 
labor unrest make it unsafe to purchase raw 
material heavily even when possible. 

When the expected efficiency of a great 
plant falls from 70 to 80 per cent. to 35 per 
cent., the condition calls for action. ‘The 
trouble is, we have been measuring wages by 
the clock instead of by the extent and quality 
of the output. Mr. I. A. Berndt contributes 
these illuminating comments: 

Industrial effort has been recognized by engi- 
neers of industry as an excellent basis for the 
payment of wages. The wages for the time 
spent are considered as a retainer, the real pay 
being based on production. We were not all 
created in the same mould. There is no way of 
using the same method for determining the value 
of a man. Men are not equal in any sense except 
as to their civil rights, and it is only through 
artificial means that any such equality can be 
maintained. . . . 

The cost of living is not uniform. A wage 
cannot be paid sufficient to gratify extrayagant 
desires to men who produce comparatively little. 
Although there is profiteering, Americans also 


have elevated the costs of commodities by their 
own acts. 


There should be a basic rate covering 
wages to labor and salaries to management 
sufficient to meet the cost of living, with 
additional amounts paid to both in proportion 
to individual effort expended in securing re- 
sults. 

Mr. A. L. deLeeuw would grade em- 
ployees from zero to ten on essential qualifica- 
tions for the job, and multiply such numbers 
for wage or salary valuation basis. His ex- 
ample of the stenographer (who was perfect 
in everything but spelling, zero in that quali- 
fication, and hence of no value as an employee 
because 10” 1OX 10X10 X0=0) is equally 
pertinent to shopmen. On the other hand, 
Mr. deLeeuw says that a large portion of 
work is a combination of time, physical 
presence, labor, skill, knowledge, judgment, 
and other factors which are hard to define, 
such as reliability, steadiness, enthusiasm, and 
ambition. Difficult as it would. be to make 
up a formula embodying all these elements, 
from which a man’s value could be calculated, 
there is no possibility of avoiding differences 
of opinion between employer and employee as 
to the value of a man’s labor until some such 
formula is arrived at. Incidentally, going 
back to the stenographer, it might have been 
remarked that, while worth zero in that 
capacity, her high qualifications in other 
directions might have fitted her for a better 
paying job in some other capacity. The same 
is true of the shopman. 

Collective bargaining, as sometimes carried 
out on the one side by threat of strikes and 
on the other by that of lockouts, holds a very 
low place in the estimation of these experts. 
The labor unions, originally fighting organi- 
zations, should modify their activities to 
conform to the times, and conduct their 
affairs as legitimate businesses. A proposal 
is made to have employer and labor union pay 
jointly for the cost of factory improvements 
to increase production, thereby diverting 
funds formerly used for destructive strikes 
to investment for development along con- 
structive lines. When employees realize that 
the visiting expert is not trying to speed them 
up, but to make their work more effective, 
they will meet employers half way, codperate, 
and institute a new and better system of 
wage payment, based on extent and quality 
of production. 








THE NEW BOOKS 


THE WAR IN RETROSPECT, FROM 
VARIOUS NATIONAL STANDPOINTS 


History of the World War. By Frank H. 
Simonds. Published for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
Company by Doubleday, Page & Co. Vol. IV. 


414 pp. II. 

The fourth volume of Mr Simonds’ “History 
of the World War” is concerned with the crucial 
developments of the year 1917—the German re- 
treat to the Hindenburg line, the entry of America 
into the war, the Russian Revolution and the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, the French and British 
offensives and reverses on the Western Front, 
the Italian defeat, and the aggressive subma- 
rine campaign on the part of Germany. Perhaps 
no other twelve months of the entire war were so 
crowded with thrilling and significant events on 
all fronts. Mr. Simonds duly chronicles all these 
in the perspective that has been gained during 
the year that has elapsed since the Armistice, but 
beyond the faithful and accurate historical record, 
the author’s running comment and interpretation 
are most illuminating and instructive. A _ fifth 
volume of the history, covering the last year of 
fighting, will complete this valuable series. 


The Story of the Great War. By W. S. 
Braithwaite. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 371 


pp. Ill. 

An ambitious attempt to give in a single volume 
a bird’s eye view, as it were, of the entire war 
from start to finish, including its political and 
diplomatic, as well as its military and naval 
phases. 


The Story of the Great War. 


G. Usher. Macmillan. 350 pp. IIl. 

Professor Usher is far from pretending that an 
adequate history of the war can be written at this 
time within the compass of 350 pages, but he 
represents a large number of participants in the 
war who are unwilling to wait for the truly scien- 
tific historians, so-called, to complete their labors. 
He assumes that we of this generation should be 
provided with accounts of the war which will at 
least furnish fairly accurate information, while 
the more detailed studies of scholars are in course 
of preparation. The volume is attractively illus- 
trated. 


By Roland 


Our Greatest Battle. By Frederick Palmer. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 629 pp. III. 

Colonel Frederick Palmer is one of the very 
few Americans who can be said to have observed 
the great Battle of the Meuse-Argonne as a whole. 
As a member of General Pershing’s staff, he had 
unusual opportunities, and because of his expe- 
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rience as an observer in former wars, every sort 
of facility was freely afforded him. It is most 
fortunate that this was so, for probably in no other 
way could the true story of the greatest battle in 
which Americans ever fought have been handed 
down to posterity. We shall always have accounts 
of the battle from individual regimental and 
division commanders, but Colonel Palmer was the 
one man who, as he himself puts it, “had the key 
to the different compartments.” He saw all the 
divisions in action, and was familiar with the 
history of every organization that took part in 
the battle. Next to the commander-in-chief him- 
self Colonel Palmer was in a position to take the 
most comprehensive view. 


America’s Race to Victory. By Lt. Col. E 
Réquin. Frederick A. Stokes. 211 pp. III. 

Interesting and instructive as an official French 
estimate of America’s war effort. Colonel Réquin 
came to the United States with Marshal Joffre 
in the spring of 1917, saw at once the difficulties 
that confronted our defective organization, and 
watched our military weakness gradually develop 
into strength. His collaboration with our General 
Staff contributed not a little to our ultimate success. 
General Peyton C. March writes an introduction 
to the volume. 


The American Army in the European Con- 
flict. By Colonel de Chambrun and Captain de 
Marenches. Macmillan. 436 pp. III. 

Another account of the American military ac- 
tivities from a French source. The two French 
oficers who were the authors of this work were 
attached to General Pershing’s staff. The French 
edition of their book has been made required read- 
ing in the public schools of France. 


My Memoirs. By Grand Admiral von Tir- 
pitz. Dodd, Mead & Company. Vol. I. 377 pp. 
Vol. II. 428 pp. 

The memoirs of the retired German admiral 
will be read in this country chiefly because of their 
author’s responsibility for the submarine campaign 
during the war. His comment on this and other 
features of the German naval campaign is to be 
found in the second volume. The first volume 
covers that portion of the author’s life that pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the Great War, and con- 
tains several chapters on the origin and growth of 
the German fleet, together with the author’s rem- 
iniscences of Bismarck and other German states- 
men. On pages 202-3 of this REVIEW appears a 
German estimate of the Admiral as one of the 
three leading exponents of Prussian militarism. 
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AMONG MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES 


What to See in America. 
son. Macmillan. 541 pp. IIl. 


Among American writers of this generation 
Mr. Clifton Johnson has consistently obeyed the 
precept, “See America First.” In his “American 
Highways and Byways” Series he has described 
for the benefit of travelers and stay-at-homes 
practically every part of the United States; but 
his latest volume is more ambitious than any of 
its predecessors, in that it attempts to picture the 
whole country within the compass of 550 pages. 
A chapter is devoted to each State of the Union 
and the cities of New York and Washington claim 
two additional chapters. The scenic features of 
the nation are attractively presented in the 500 
illustrations, and the accompanying text informs 
the reader about the history, legend, industrial 
and natural resources of the whole land. Travel- 
ers may make good use of this volume, and it may 
be commended to public-school geography classes. 


By Clifton John- 


The Martyred Towns of France. By Clara 
E. Laughlin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 469 pp. 

If Miss Laughlin’s acquaintance with the historic 
French towns whose story she tells in this volume 
had begun with their martyrdom in the Great 
War, she could not possibly have made so instruc- 
tive and -interesting a book as the one she has 
actually written. It was because she had known 
andi:studied these towns long before the war that 
sheitwas able: to assemble so much detailed and 
useful. information regarding them. Such works 
are! needed to'‘supply the background of history 
and tradition without which the real sacrifice of 
the devastated portions of France cannot be under- 
stcod:‘or appreciated. Miss Laughlin’s book is 
good reading for intending pilgrims to the theater 
of war on the Western Front. 


Spitsbergen. By R. N. Rudmore Brown. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 319 pp. III. 

This book, from the pen of a British explorer, 
meets the new demand for information about the 
mineral resources of this Arctic archipelago, and 
at the same time gives a good account of the 
history, exploration and animal and plant life of 
the country. The author discusses the three ways 
suggested for settling the political status of Spits- 
bergen—partition, international control by two or 
more nations, and annexation by one or other 
nation. He rejects the first two propositions as 
not feasible and concludes that the islands should 
be annexed by either Great Britain or Norway, 
the choice to be submitted to the League of Nations 
and decided by a mandate to one or other of 
these powers. 


Albania, Past and Present. By Constantine 
A. Chekrezi. Macmillan. 285 pp. 

It is said that this is the first book by an Alba- 
nian on Albania, that has appeared in the English 
language. The author is an Albanian journalist 
who came to the United States five years ago and 
was graduated from Harvard College in 1918. Be- 
sides giving the history of the Albanian princi- 
pality, Mr. Chekrezi describes the physical fea- 


tures of the land and the economic conditions 
under which the people live. Professor Charles 
Downer Hazen, of Columbia University, supplies 
an introduction to the volume. 


The Bulgarians and Anglo-Saxondom. By 
Constantine Stephanove. Berne, Switzerland: 
Paul Haupt, Librairie Academique. 384 pp. With 
maps. 


A Bulgarian’s statement of his country’s terri- 
torial claims, based largely on English and Amer- 
ican authorities. An interesting chapter is devoted 
to “America’s Role in Bulgarian Regeneration,” 
dealing especially with American missions and 
schools, and notably Robert College. 


Siberia To-day. By Frederick F. Moore. D. 
Appleton & Company. 333 pp. II. 


Captain Moore is one of the first members of 
the returning A. E. F. to publish his observations 
and impressions while serving in Siberia. Cap- 
tain Moore is an experienced newspaper man, and 
what he has to say in this book about Siberian con- 
ditions was gathered from the peasant population. 
The material is all the more novel and interesting 
on that account. Especially noteworthy is his 
description of the workings of Bolshevist and Ger- 
man propaganda. 


The China Year Book. 1919-20. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company. 762 pp. With map. 

A thousand questions that Americans are likely 
to ask about modern China are answered by this 
“Year Book.” The range of information that it 
supplies is truly encyclopedic. It even contains 
a Chinese “Who’s Who” of sixty-five pages. The 
volume will prove invaluable to all American ex- 
porters and others having business and financial 
relations with the Chinese of to-day. 


Unexplored New Guinea. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 320 pp. II. 

Cannibals and head-hunters are still at large in 
at least one portion of the British dominions. This 
book is an account of the travels, adventures and 
experiences of a resident magistrate among the 
natives of the unexplored interior of New Guinea. 
The author was one of a very small group of 
explorers who have penetrated the west end of 
Papua, as British New Guinea is now officially 
termed. The author was killed while serving on 
the Western Front in September, 1917. 


Intimate Glimpses of Life in India. By 
George Trumbull Ladd. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. 314 pp. III. 

In his observations of Indian life Professor Ladd 
was chiefly concerned with educational, social and 
religious conditions. For the study of these he 
had unusual opportunities. This book gives a 
summary of what he learned from personal inter- 
views with the Viceroy and Secretary of Educa- 
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tion’ in Calcutta, with natives and missionaries, 
and with Hindu philosophers. Professor Ladd 
also describes the social customs of the people and 
outlines some of the political reforms that are 
demanded by the native leaders and are likely 
to be granted in the near fyture by the British 
Imperial Government. 


The Political Future of India. 
Rai. B. W. Hubsch. 237 pp. 

From this little book one can gain a fairly clear 
conception of the proposals for Indian reform 
made by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, 
together with the views of one of the leading 
native statesmen. 


By Lajpat 
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Snap Shots from Sunny Africa. By Helen 
E. Springer. The Katanga Press. 194 pp. II. 

The personal experiences of an American mis- 
sionary’s wife among the natives of Rhodesia. ~ It 
is intended to give the reader an insight into the 
real life and work of the missionary in the Dark 
Continent. 


An Ethiopian Saga. By Richmond Haigh. 
Henry Holt & Company. 207 pp. 

The author of this “Saga” is himself a South 
African and has spent many years with the natives 
of that part of the world. The chapters of Afri- 
can folk-lore that he has compiled are now pre- 
sented for the first time in English dress. For 
the English reader they have the attraction of 
absolute novelty. 


SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
DISCUSSIONS 


The Powers and Aims of Western Democ- 
racy. By William Milligan Sloane. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 489 pp. 

An historian’s answer to the questions of the 
day: What is democracy? What is a nation? and 
What are the chances of an enduring peace under 
the democratic system? Professor Sloane main- 
tains that democracy is in its essence conservative, 
that the drift toward Bolshevism is an attack on 
its very life, that the democratic nation is the 
best form of human association so far devised, 
and that neither democracy nor nationality in- 
sures enduring peace. 


The Moral Basis of Democracy. By Arthur 
Twining Hadley. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 206 pp. 

These Sunday-morning talks to students and 
graduates by the President of Yale are addressed 
to the individual man. The first series of ad- 
dresses has to do with the ethics of citizenship, 
the second with the ethics of leadership. Presi- 
dent Hadley analyzes the forces of democracy 
now at work in the world and shows their bear- 
ing on the moral problems of humanity. 


Democracy After the War. By J. A. Hobson. 


Macmillan. 213 pp. 

In this little book the English economist, Hob- 
son, examines the dangers to democracy resulting 
from war and the reactions of peace. This 
writer finds that “the raw material and energy 
for a great democratic movement are at hand, 
provided that thought, organization and direction 
can make them effective.” He looks forward to 
the more perfect organization of the workers for 
the control of the government, “in order that they 
may recover their lost liberties and establish and 
extend the principles of political and social self- 
determination.” 


Education for Democracy. By Eugene C. 
Brooks. Edited by Lyman P. Powell. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company. 263 pp. 

A highly suggestive and stimulating plea for 


the public school as the effective promoter of 
democratic ideals. It is significant that this 
appeal comes from the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of North Carolina. Nothing 
could more clearly indicate the advanced ground 
being taken to-day by the educational leaders of 
the South. Professor Brooks discusses first the 
spirit of democracy as contrasted with autocracy in 
government, then the application of democracy in 
educational institutions, and third a new emphasis 
in class-room instruction. The book is published 
in the series of “Patriotism through Literature,” 
edited by Dr. Lyman P. Powell. 


Ideals of America. Prepared for the City 
Club of Chicago. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 


Co. 324 pp. 

Contemporary American thought stated in the 
concrete by leaders in politics, law, labor, science, 
education, business, “society,” music, religion, 
philosophy and literature. These statements were 
originally prepared for the City Club of Chicago, 
during the years 1916-19. 


The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor. By Arthur 
Everett Shipley. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 181 pp. 

This volume is made up of extracts from the 
private diary written by Vice-Chancellor Shipley 
of Cambridge University, England, while on an 
extensive tour in the United States during the 
fall of 1918 as a member of the British University 
Mission. This mission had been invited to Amer- 
ica by the Council of Defense at Washington and 
had been sent out under the auspices of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office. In Doctor Shipley’s entertain- 
ing pages the academic section of the American 
population has at least an excellent opportunity 
for once to see itself as others see it. The book 
contains, moreover, an_ excellent informational 
chapter on university education in the United 
States. 


The Social Problem. By Charles A. EIl- 
wood. Macmillan. 289 pp. 


Looking forward to the processes of social re- 
construction that would be required after the war, 
































THE NEW BOOKS 


Professor Ellwood several years ago prepared an 
outline of progressive social principles to serve 
as the basis of such reconstruction. This state- 
ment was well received on both sides of the 
Atlantic and has now been largely rewritten from 
an after-the-war viewpoint. A radical revision 
has not seemed necessary. The author has merely 
shifted the emphasis of the principles and elab- 
orated certain points for the present edition of 
his book. For the benefit of teachers a chapter 
has been added on the reconstruction of education. 


The Social Unrest. In two volumes. Edited 
by Lyman P. Powell. The Review of Reviews 
Company. Volume I. 363 pp. Volume II. 786 pp. 


In the continuous triangular discussion among 
the representatives of capital, labor and the gen- 
eral public, it must by this time have become 
clear to every intelligent reader that the real 
source of most of the difficulty lies in the failure 
of either party to the dispute to comprehend the 
motives’ or program of the other parties. Any 
means of enlightenment which may aid the cap- 
italist to understand the wants and the ambitions 
of labor, whether organized or unorganized, and 
may help the workers better to see what their 
employers are trying to do, will not only prove a 
boon to these two groups, but will enable the 
great public itself to coéperate more intelligently 
and_ successfully in bringing about industrial 
peace. This is essentially the purpose of the two 
volumes entitled “The Social Unrest.’ They 
‘present the best current thought of leading 
‘authorities as now focussed on the industrial and 
‘social problems of the day. The opinions of 
President Wilson and Ex-President Taft are set 
‘forth side by side with those of Karl Marx, Mor- 
ris Hillquit and Sidney Webb. All schools of 
opinion have here at least the privilege of utter- 
ance. The material has been edited and coor- 
dinated by Dr. Lyman P. Powell. 


The Psychology of Bolshevism. By John 
Spargo. Harper & Brothers. 150 pp. 
Bolshevism analyzed by a man whose sympa- 
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thies have for many years been with radical social 
movements and who in fact believes in a thorough 
reorganization of our economic life. Because h« 
believes that revolutionary communism is a mem- 
ace to civilization, that “Bolshevism is wrong 
because it is anti-social, because its ideals and it: 
methods are as selfish and tyrannical as those oi 
unrestrained capitalism, or even of those of Czar- 
ism itself.” Mr. Spargo wishes to do everythin; 
in his power to help his readers to get a bette 
understanding of the whole Bolshevist movement 
With that object this little book has been writter 
and _ published. 


The Community Church. By Henry E. Jack- 
Houghton, Miffin Company. 389 pp. 

The interesting experiences of a minister wh 
was led, as he says, “from the Church Militani 
to the Church Democratic.” The book, how- 
ever, is much more than a story of persona! 
experience. The author makes _ constructive 
suggestions towards the organization of a com- 
munity church, -and answers many question: 
that would naturally be asked by members and 
leaders of existing churches. The author has 
been asked to conduct a course on the Community 
Church in the Harvard Theological School, and 
is now Special Agent in Community Organiza- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Education. 


son. 


Is the World Growing Better? 
H. Snowden. Macmillan. 197 pp. 


The author supplies an optimistic answer t 
the question that forms the title of his book, afte: 
discussing it from various points of view. 


By James 


Common Sense in Labor Management. By 
Neil M. Clark. Harper & Brothers. 217 pp. 


Mr. Clark, as the editor of System, has long 
been interested in problems of management. In 
the present volume his function is largely that ot 
a reporter of what he has learned about the prac- 
tical workings of labor policies from the lips of 
experienced managers. 


IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


The Complete Opera Book. By Gustav 
Kobbé. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 873 pp. Il. 

Probably no American, and few men of any 
other nationality in our generation, has been 
better informed concerning the world’s great 
operas and the personnel who have been con- 
cerned in producing and performing them than 
the late Gustav Kobbé, for thirty years one of 
the leading musical critics of New York. In “The 
Complete Opera Book” Mr. Kobbé had collected 
the stories of all the important operas, together 
with 400 of the leading airs and motives in 
musical notation. Such material as was _ lack- 
ing at the time of his death has been supplied 
by Katherine Wright. The whole, as published, 
forms a volume of nearly 900 pages, with a 
wealth of illustration consisting of portraits and 
scenes from the operas. The most recent operatic 
works produced in Paris and in New York are 
represented in this comprehensive handbook. 


More Chapters of Opera. (1908-1918.) By 
Henry Edward Krehbiel. Henry Holt & Com- 


pany. 474 pp. IIl. 

In this book Mr. Krehbiel, who has been for 
nearly forty years musical editor of the New York 
Tribune, continues the historical and critical ob- 
servations of the opera as presented in New York 
from 1908 to 1918. An earlier volume had com- 
pleted the record to the year 1908. The decade 
covered in the present work was a period pecul- 
iarly fruitful in operatic experiments and sensa- 
tional changes. It included the brief rivalry be- 
tween the Manhattan and Metropolitan Opera 
Houses, the attempt to establish popular opera at 
the Century Theater, the introduction of Russian 
opera, and finally the revolutionary changes in- 
cident to the Great War. Of all this recent oper- 
atic history Mr. Krehbiel was a diligent observer 
and his comments are most interesting, as well as 
informing. 
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Simple Truths Used by Great Singers. By 
Sarah Robinson-Duff. Boston: Oliver Ditson 


Company. 113 pp. II. 
Practical suggestions to singers offered by an 
experienced vocal instructor. 


Violin Mastery. By Frederick H. Martens. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 292 pp. III. 

The plan of this book involves a presentation 
through interviews of the opinions of certain 
master violinists and teachers. These artists and 
instructors discuss esthetic and technical phases 
of the art of violin-playing in detail, their con- 
cept of what violin mastery means and how it 
may be acquired. The authorities thus repre- 
sented include Ysaye, Auer, Mischa Elman, Fritz 
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Kreisler, the late Maud Powell, and _ several 
others. The suggestions offered by these masters 
of the art of violin-playing in detail, should 
prove helpful to all students. 


A Musical Motley. By Ernest Newman. John 
Lane Company. 326 pp. 

A series of bright essays on musical subjects 
by a leading musical critic of England. The 
author in his preface declares that there are 
many quarters of an hour at concerts during 
which even the most hardened critic must suc- 
cumb to an attack of insomnia. In these moments 
of suffering he must either go mad and deal 
death to all around him or see himself and his 
sad profession humorously. He has always pre- 
ferred to try the latter remedy. 


OTHER TIMELY VOLUMES 


The Shipbuilding Industry. By Roy Will- 
marth Kelly and Frederick J. Allen. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 302 pp. _ IIl. 

The Romance of Modern Commerce. By 
H. O. Newland. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 297 pp. Til. 


Efficient Railway Operation. By Henry S. 
Haines. Macmillan. 709 pp. 


The Romance of Aircraft. By Laurence 
Yard Smith. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 264 pp. 


Commercial Research. By C. S. Duncan. 
Macmillan. 385 pp. 


The Study of Fabrics. By Annabell Turner. 
D. Appleton & Company. 206 pp. 


The Book of a Naturalist. By W. H. Hud- 
son. George H. Doran Company. 360 pp. 


Field, Forest and Farm. By Jean Henri 
Fabre. The Century Company. 353 pp. III. 


The Historic Trees of Massachusetts. By 
James Raymond Simmons. 139 pp. _ III. 


The Tree Book. By Inez N. McFee. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 234 pp. IIl. 


The Making of a Flower Garden. By Ida 
D. Bennett. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 244 
pp. Ill. 


The Secrets of Animal Life. By J. Arthur 
Thomson. Henry Holt & Company. 325 pp. 


A Treasury of Animal Stories. By Lilian 
Gask. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 123 pp. III. 


The Evolution of the Earth and its In- 
habitants. A Series of Lectures Delivered be- 
fore the Yale Chapter of the Sigma Xi. Edited 
by Richard Swann Lull. Yale University Press. 
208 pp. Il. 


The Life of Matter. Edited by Arthur Turn- 
bull. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
324 pp. IIl. 

Splendors of the Sky. By Isabel M. Lewis. 
Duffield & Company. 343 pp. III. 


The Realities of Modern Science. By John 
Mills. Macmillan. 327 pp. III. 


The Mystery of Space. By Robert T. Brown. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 395 pp. III. 


How These Farmers Succeeded. Edited by 
John _ McMahon. Henry Holt & Company. 261 
pp. Iii. 


Making the Farm Pay. By C. C. Bowsfield. 
Chicago: Forbes & Company. 311 pp. 

The Hen at Work. By Ernest Cobb. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 233 pp._ III. 

Practical Rabbit Keeping. By E. I. Farring- 
ton. Robert M. McBride & Co. 168 pp. III. 

The Story of Milk. By Johan D. Frederik- 
sen. Macmillan. 188 pp. II. 


Wealth from Waste. By Henry J. Spooner. 
London: George Routledge & Sons. 316 pp. 
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